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PREFACE. 



Haying been engaged in lecturing on the science of 
Phrenology more or less for some time past, in several 
States of the Union, and at the same time having made 
observations upon the character and organization of sev- 
eral thousands of individuals, principally of the middle and 
higher classes, I found myself in possession of so many 
facts, gathered under my own eye and fresh in recollec- 
tion, that I had seldom occasion to refer to the collections 
of others, however valuable they may be. When lec- 
turing, I always found the attention most profound, when I 
related what I had seen, and I soon found that time did not 
allow me to do even this, to the extent I could wish. I 
was frequently requested to publish a work on the subject. 
In consequence of this, I conceived the plan not of pub- 
lishing my facts ; but of preparing a little manual, which 
would assist those who might attend my Lectures, and 
serve as an outline of my course. But when engaged in 
the undertaking, I determined to add to it both facts for il- 
lustration, and the method of application of the science, 
which I had adopted in practice, by which those who wished 
might be aided in gathering facts for themselves. The 
volume of nature is the great book for study, and its pages 
are ever open. All that books can do is to assist in the inter- 
pretation of its language. The work will go to the public 
less perfect than I could wish, notwithstanding the great 
labor I have bestowed, not only in its composition, but in 
attention to the cuts. I am aware, opinions are given with 
a directness and confidence which may appear like too great 
assurance. But it would be affectation to speak doubtingly 
of what one has the certain knowledge of oeular de- 
monstration. It would be a deference to doubters and unbe- 
lievers, which I am little inclined to manifest. True it is^ 
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many of the savaru of this and other countries are not yet 
ready to avow themselves believers in Phrenology. The 
aged of this class are too much settled in their old opinions 
— too much interested in their continuance — and too little 
accustomed to observe nature, to lead us to expect much 
from them. But the young, ardent, and untrammelled^ 
hail it with joy every where ; and the independent lovers 
of truth, among individuals of every pursuit, readily be- 
come its avowed friends and patrons. Teachers begin 
to look to it, as the science on which their art is founded, 
and in some instances it is adopted in schools, as one of the 
regular courses of study. So editors of periodicals invite 
its advocates to their columns, and opposition to it is less 
virulent and less respectable than formerly. On the whole, 
therefore, I do not know that it could be desired that its 
diffusion should be more rapid, for if it were, it would be 
eagerly seized by those who have little knowledge and 
less interest in it, for mere purposes of gain — a prostitu- 
tion of a lofty science, revolting to taste and correct prin- 
ciple. 

I will make no claims to originality. If any thing new be 
contained in the following pages, it will not escape the 
observation of the intelligent reader. The method adopt- 
ed is that of analysis and synthesis, analagous to the pres- 
ent most approved mode of acquiring a foreign language. 
This tends to keep out of view the common error, that in- 
dividual organs necessarily manifest distinct traits of char- 
acter. The individual is first viewed as a whole, then in 
reference to the several physical systems, as it regards 
proportion ; then in relation to the regions of the head ; 
and lastly, by a critical inspection of the organs. Then 
conmfiences the synthesis, and inference of mental and 
moral manifestations. The mind then rests upon the in- 
dividual as a whole, manifesting traits of character, and 
not as exhibiting mere elementary principles, and the sci- 
ence appears to be in the most beautiful harmony with truth. 

S. J. 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1835, 
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18 PHRENOLOGY. 

mind enters, when infiuenced by particular organs. It is 
therefore the function of a physical organ to manifest 
mind in the form of faculties agreeable to the laws of*' 
organization and exercise. 

There are seireral proofs of the plurality of mental or- 
gans, the force of which may be more or less appreciated, 
without resorting to the great source of evidence, derived 
from observation of uniformity of cerebral development 
and mental manifestation, by which the organs are regard- 
ed as established. 

The Jirst of these is derived from analogy. Through 
the whole range of the animal system, each distinct func- 
tion is performed by a distinct organ. The stomach 
digests food, the liver secretes bile, the heart propels the • 
blood, the lungs perform the function of respiration. 
There is no ascertained example of one nerve perform- 
ing two functions, such as feeling and communicating 
motion, or seeing and hearing, tasting and smelling. So 
if reasoning be an act or function, different from loving 
or contending, analogy would seem to require us to look 
for, and to expect to find, distinct organs. 

2. Man manifests more faculties than any brute ani- 
mal ; and a dissection of the brain of man, and of the 
several classes of animals, furnishes evidence, that the 
brain of the former possesses several more convolutions 
or organs, and these are appropriated to sentiments and 
higher intellectual powers. No one will be ready to be- 
lieve, that the lowest and smallest animal, that has an 
apparatus called a brain, has in that apparatus as many 
distinct folds or parts, as has the human brain. 

3. Tt is well known, that the different faculties of chil- 
dren manifest themselves at different periods. In infancy 
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the feeling of attachment, disposition to destroy, and 
desire of food, are all quite unduly active. It will be 
found on examination of the brains of children, they ap- 
pear pulpy and imperfectly organized. And the several 
portions of the brain increase in growth at different ages. 
The cerebellum is scarcely the twentieth part of the 
brain of a child, but of an adult it is often a sixth or 
seventh part. 

4. All must have noticed most decided differences in 
the characters of the two sexes. All the faculties and 
their organs belong to each sex, but their characters are 
modified, in consequence of their being possessed in dif- 
ferent degrees. In man some of the feelings necessary 
to the preservation of the species are stjrongest, while 
others are strongest in women. Woman has decidedly 
the stronger love of offspring. Among little children the 
girl has the doll baby, and the boy gets astride a stick , 
and delights in a top, a ball, or drum. Women have 
stronger attachments than men, have greater desires to 
please, more cautiousness, and are more fearful, and 
easier of belief, — while man has more courage, self- 
esteem, and firmness. And it is a fact well established, 
that the heads of the two sexes differ, just as their facul- 
ties do. A practical phrenologist can easily tell a scull 
of a male from that of a female. 

5. The exercise of one faculty does not produce genC' 
ral fatigue, but only of that which has been exercised. 
If there were but one general organ for all the faculties, 
the whole brain would be fatigued, and change of em- 
ployment would be no more relief, than walking south 
would be to a man, who had been walking north until 
his legs were fatigued. But we may change from one 
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emplojment to another, and one study to another, in such 
manner, as to give relief and rest to the organs succes- 
sively all day. This is practically understood, and studies 
in schools are, to some extent, arranged in reference to 
it. 

6. But no device will enable us to dispense with sleep. 
And this state furnishes strong proof of a plurality of 
mental organs. Sleep, says Machnish, exists in two 
states, in the complete, and incomplete. The first ia 
characterized by torpor of the various organs of animal 
life, viz. of the brain, the external senses, and of volun- 
tary motion. Incomplete sleep, or dreaming, is the ac- 
tive state of one or more of the cerebral organs, while 
the remainder are in repose. The organs of the senses 
and of voluntary motion may, or may not, be in repose. 
In dreaming there remains an activity of the perceptive 
organs, or at least a part of them, while others are asleep. 
Hence we have a consciousness of objects, ''Iheir form, 
size, colors, position, location, &c. just as if stimulated 
by the impressions communicated by the external senses ; 
while, in consequence of the repose of the reflective or- 
gans, we are unable to rectify the illusions ; and (by the 
activity of marvellousness, one of the organs) the scenes 
passing before us seem to have a real existence. This 
view of the phenomena of dreaming has alone convinced 
many, of the plurality of mental organs. 

7. Partial genius, and partial and unequal suscepti- 
bility of feeling, are considered as strong proof of the 
plurality of mental organs. One excels in poetry, an- 
other in music, a third in numbers, — one is benevolent, 
but indifferent to children — another is excessively fond 
of children, and deficient in general good will. If the 
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brain be but one general organ, how shall we acfeonnt 
for this state of things t 

6. Monomania, or partial insanity, presents a state of 
facts wholly inconsistent with the supposition, that the 
mind has but a single organ. It is well known, that in- 
sanity is usually more or less partial. Sometimes people 
are deranged only in a single feeling, or faculty, and per- 
fectly sane in all the rest Such cases have furnished 
much perplexed discussion in courts of justice, and have 
been inexplicable to the medical profession. It is now 
well understood, that madness is exclusively an affection, 
not of the mind, but of the brain. The mind is never 
old, or young, or diseased. 

9. Partial injuries to the brain do not equally affect all 
the mental powers. 

The lines of separation between each of the cerebral 
organs have not yet been ascertained. On this subject 
Dr. Spurzheim remarks, that ** the first anatomical princi- 
ple of the nervous system generally applies to the brain 
in particular, that is to say, this mass is not a simple unit, 
but a collection of many peculiar instruments." The 
physiological and pathological proofs of its truth are 
contained above. Many writers, among others Dr. Gall, 
say that the faculties of animals are multiplied in propor- 
tion as their brains are complicated. Were this remark 
universally correct, it would serve as a positive proof of 
the brain's being an assemblage of organs. But without 
reckoning the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
determining anatomically, even in birds and mammifer- 
ous -animals, the constituent parts of the brain, and 
admitting that as true, which mechanical anatomy de- 
monstrates, viz. that the brain is made up of a greater or 
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smalter nomber of bundles, it most still be observed, that 
each particular bundle cannot legitimately be assumed 

as composing a peculiar organ." 

« « « « « 

''The lobes may always be distinguished from one 
another, and certain convolutions from others. The 
general form and elevation of the convolutions are 
remarkably regular. Thus, the transverse convolutions 
of the superior lateral and middle parts of the hem- 
ispheres are never found running in any other direc- 
tion, never longitudinally, for example. Those that lie 
longitudinally, again, are never met with disposed tram- 
versely. * * One, therefore, who has studied the forms 
of the peripheral expansions of the cerebral organs, wiU 
always be able to distinguish in man the organ of ac- 
quisitiveness from that of destructiveness, and that of 
veneration from either, as easily as an ordinary observer 
will the olfactory from the optic nerve. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that convolutions, forming parts of any 
particular apparatus, present many modifications, in refer- 
ence to the size and number of anfractuosities. Such 
modifications occur, not only in the brains of different 
individuals, but even in the two hemispheres of the same 
brain. Variety, however, need not be confounded with 
essential configuration. ♦ ♦ * I have remarked, that the 
organs, which are best nourished and most largely devel* 
oped, have generally the smallest number of anfractuosi* 
ties." 

The nature of this work will not permit us to go into a 
detailed account of the structure of the commissures, and 
of the masses at the base of the convolutions. For this in- 
formation I must refer the curious reader to Spurzheim's 
Anatomy of the Brain, from which the above is extracted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELATIVE SIZE Of THE ORGANS. 

The third fundamental doctrine of Phrenology is, that 
the comparative strength and activity of the several in* 
tellectual and effective faculties, in each individual, ia 
generally indicated by the relative size of the organs. 
We say generally, for where a moderate sized organ has 
been much exercised, and a large one much neglected, the 
relative size of the organs does not indicate with unerring 
certainty its foil relative strength and activity. It is 
well to take into consideration natural language and the 
influence of external circumstances, when the above 
general principle comes to be applied as a rule in the 
investigation of talents and character. In this we speak 
only of size, as to its effect upon organs in the same head, 
just as the size of the different fingers of the same hand 
indicates the relative power of them. This, indeed, 
becomes a mere question of quantity, as more or less. 

The fourth fundamental doctrine is founded upon the 
correctness of the third ; and is a question of fact, viz. 
that by careful observation and inspection, the relative 
size of the several organs may be discovered; from the 
external form of the scull or of the living head. 

The application of this last principle has led to most 
of the discoveries in the science. And it indeed requires 
the exercise of sound judgment, under certain limita- 
tions. It is the only method by which the functions of 
the several cerebral organs can be discovered. We can- 
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not discover the function of any organ by dissection, I 
especially of the delicate organs of the brain. The eye wai 
never ascertained to be the organ of vision by dissection. 
Neither does our consciousness enable us to designate 
peculiar material instruments as active, in particular 
processes of thought or moods of feeling. These pio- 
cessses may be, and indeed are, frequently accompanied 
by simultaneous sensations of heat or pain in particular 
regions, and we may be conscious of these sensations; 
but this is not ' consciousness of the use of particulax 
organs. Hence Phrenologists look for evidence in ret 
erence to the functions of the different organs of the 
brain, in the only way the nature of the case allowBi 
The application of this principle will be particularly 
considered in a subsequent part of this work, in conneZ" 
ion with a practical application of the science. 

A faculty is considered as established, when the fid- 
lowing points are proved. 

1. Does the faculty exist in one kind of animals and 
not in another ? 

2. When the faculty is manifested in different degrees 
in different sexes. 

3. When the faculty in question is decidedly strong 
or weak, in proportion to other faculties of the same in- 
dividual. 

4. When it does not manifest itself, at every period of 
life, in coincidence with any other faculty or combination 
of faculties. 

5. When it is noticed to act or rest singly. 

6. When it is inherited from parents. 

7. When it may be separately deranged. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BRIZr ANATOMICAL TUW OF THE HITMAN BRAIN. 

Although the anatomy of the brain does not (brnish 
any direct proofs of its function, yet an acquaintance 
with it is calculated to prepare the mind for the recep- 
tion of proofs derived from other sources, and also to 
demonstrate the superior manner in which those, who 
believe in the doctrine of Phrenology, have dissected 
the brain. 

The brain may be considered as a portion of the ner- 
vous system. The nervous system is usually spoken of 
under three parts — the brain, spinal marrow, and the - 
nerves, all of which have their own individual origins, 
and are mutual in communication. 

The brain is that large and delicately organized mass, 
found in the cavity of the scull. 



The three fiillowing figures will give different Tiews of 
& braJD. 




Tlie first diTision of the brain is into hemispheres or 
halves, the separation between which la easily seen. 
Each hemisphere contains all the organs. Hence the 
organs are all double, as are those of the external senses. 
Between these hemispheres is a deep fissure, into whicli 
dips a membrane called afalz. 
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The brain is spoken of, in relation to its three princi- 
pal portions, under the name of lobes. These lobes are 
aiUerior, middh, and posterior. This is an imaginary 
diTiBion, made for convenience in speaking of the brain. 
Tfie anterior lobe occupies the forehead ; the middle lies 
above, and a little before the ear*; and the posterior 
s the back put of the acull. 
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The cerebeUam, or little brain, is at the posterioc 
region, and separated from the cerebrum, or brain proper, 
by a membrane, called the tentoriuM. 

FlGVBE III. 




iraMIii* ud iiuAit- 



la (UMgiua, in Ibeir utnraj iituatiDiu. 

There are three membraneous corerings to the brain; 
the dura mater, the pia mater, and the arachnoid mea^ 
brane. The dura mater ii a enbatantlal, firm, hard jaem- : 
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brane, adhering to the inner table of the scull. The pia 
mater is a soft and delicate covering, adhering so closely 
to the folds or convolutions, that it is doubted by some 
physiologists, whether it should be considered as a distinct 
membrane from the surface of the brain. Those, who 
'doubt the existence of this membrane, say it is merely 
the minute cerebral arteries, and those of the correspond* 
ing veins, forming at the surface of the brain a minute 
vascular net work.* 

The arachnoid, or spider web membrane, is interposed 
between the other two, and is the secretory organ of the 
serum, which moistens the internal surface of the dura 
mater. It is a shut sack, whose internal surface is in 
contact with itself, while its external surface adheres to 
the jpia mater and dura mater. 

The brain is composed of a cineritious and medullary 
substance, as is every other nervous apparatus ; and both 
are doubtless necessary to the perfect formation of the in- 
strument, which performs a particular function. The cin- 
eritious substance of the brain is principally confined to the 
surface, and is of a pulpy, gelatinous character. It is usu- 
ally of a gray or ashy color, but not always ; so that pulpi- 
ness, and not color, is its distinguishing character. This 
substance is easily seen also in the ganglions, and in the 
nervous masses of the head and spine of vertebral ani- 
mals. It has, distributed through it, an immense number 
of blood vessels, so that it appears almost as an entire 
mass of them ; but there is besides these a distinct nerv- 
ous matter interspersed between them. The white, or 
medullary substance is demonstrated to be fibrous or 
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Striated. Its fibrosity cannot be seen with equal distinct- 
ness in all brains. It should be a fresh brain of a 
subject, who had been healthy and somewhere near the 
middle age, in order to show its fibres to the best advan- 
tage. 

The fibrous nature of the medullary substance was 
more fully demonstrated by Dr. Spurzheim thaa bj any 
preceding anatomist. His mode of dissection enabled 
him to discover several particulars not before known, fix. 

1. That the fibres of the medullary substance be|rin 
at the apex or medulla oblongata, and extend to near the 
surface, diverging in every direction. 

2. That, as they proceeded to the surface, fibres were 
added. 

3. That there are two great sets of fibres for each half 
of the brain. 

4. That these are folded into convolutions or organs. 

5. That the gray, or cineritious matter, is that out of 
which the medullary matter proceeds ; and that the gray 
matter intervenes among the medullary matter, where the 
fibres commence. 

The fibres are easily discovered by the scalpel;. but 

« 

the convolutions are so exceedingly delicate, that they 
will not always bear to be separated by the finger, as yoU 
would separate the parts of an orange ; but by jetting 
water, with a syringe, upon the brain, or by using a cooch 
mon blow pipe, the parts will separate. The convolu- 
tions upon the surface are the mere peripheral expansions 
of the internal nervous bundles, to which they bear pro- 
portion, as the expansion of the optic nerve is in propor- 
tion to the nerve itself. 
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The cerebellum is an apparatus in connextion with, bat 
independent of, the rest of the nervous system, as to its 
existence and functions. It is composed of the same 
nervous matter of the brain, presenting cineritious and 
medullary substances. It is connected with the medulla 
oblongata in that portion called the corpora restiformia. 

Circulation in the Brain. 

The brain requires much more blood to support it than 
any other equal part of the system — say eight or ten 
times as much. And the blood, which goes to the brain, 
is supposed to be more earated than that, which is dis- 
tributed to the other parts. It is blood, which has just 
passed from the lungs, highlj^ charged with oxygen and 
caloric, and is light red and frothy. Its force is checked 
both by its specific gravity and the angular curvature, 
which the artery makes in its course; — were it not for 
this, the cerebral arteries would be likely to break. 
^The brain requires to be constantly stimulated with 
properly oxygenated blood. If this be altogether with- 
drawn, the brain ceases to act, and sensibility and con- 
sciousness become extinct. When fixed air is inhaled, 
thd blood passing through the lungs does not become 
renovated with oxygen, and the mental functions become 
impaired. If blood be too highly oxygenated, the brain is 
too much stimulated, and inflammation is liable to ensue. 
Hence the phenomena of thought and feeling not only 
depend on certain organs, but those organs require their 
appropriate stimulus.* 

* Combe's principles of Physiology, p. 214. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SCUIX. 



The scall is a strong, bat jielding, coTering to the 
braio, iotended to protect it from injury. In infants it is 
in a partially formed state ; and in after life the proceflses 
of absorption and deposition are so constant, that it for- 
nbhes no obstacle to the growth and change of form in 
the brain. Indeed, where any organ of the brain ia rery 
active for a long time, there is so much heat in the region 
of it, and the absorbent vassels become so actiye, that 
the scull becomes very thin against the organ, and a 
protuberance becomes apparent Hence the scull en- 
larges to suit the growth of the brain, either by growth 
at the sutures of the scull, or by the formation of protu- 
berances. The scull is composed of an outer and inner 
table, and between these is a diploe. There are also 
several processes. These serve to fasten the muscles of 
the scalp to the scull. The mastoid process is directly 
back of the ear ; the zygomatic, just before the ear, and 
the spinous process, or occipital spine, is at the top of 
the spine, at the transverse ridge of the occipital bone. 
The scull is nearly parallel in its two tables, and the 
scalp is so loose, that the shape of the brain may be 
determined by the shape of the head, with reasonaUe 
certainty. There are cuts of several sculls in a subse- 
quent part of this work, illustrative of them, both physi- 
ologically and anatomically. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 

THE DOCTRINE OF PROPORTIOIT. 

The brain being the instrument of thought and feel- 
ing, these, when manifested, are to be practically treated 
by the same laws, as if they were mere functions of the 
brain ; and the brain being only a part and portion of the 
whole human frame, we must not estimate its powers of 
manifestation, independently of certain conditions of the 
whole system. 

1. Then we must regard proportion, as a great indica- 
tion of both strength and the tendency to well-regulated 
activity. 

We have already observed, that the brain requires a 
large portion of pure oxygenated blood, and that without 
this its powers are inert. It will be readily perceived, 
that, if the brain be too large for a perfect proportion to 
the body, one of two things must occur ; either that the 
brain will not receive its wonted stimulus, or that it will 
deprive the rest of the system of a portion of what be- 
longs to it, and enfeeble it ; — either of which conditions 
would indicate deranged proportion and consequent 
weakness. Men of very large brains and feeble bodies 
may be enabled, under strong excitement, to perform 
great things occasionally ; but this will be followed by 
subsequent lassitude or disease. 

Again, if the blood predominate strongly in the sys- 
tem, and be of a highly stimulating character, and the 
brain be small, then the brain is too highly stimulated 
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'for the cooloess of judgment and reflectioDy and the indi* 
▼idual will be characterized by impetaosity and giddy 
excitement. Hence the best condiHmi is that of perfui 
proportion of the brain to the whole system. 

Size, independent of the consideration of proporHon, 
and as embracing the whole human system, cannot be a 
criterion of either power or sustained actiyity. If we 
could find a large man with the same fine proportion •» 
same compactness of frame — a proportionate intemil 
viscera, and a proportionate brain and nervous system, 
then indeed size becomes an element, which we imper* 
ceptibly regard in this as throughout all nature. 

Rioherand remarks, that set against a ** colossus a little 
man of diminutive stature, granting nevertheless to this 
last full and vigorous health — you may guess that he is 
stirring, always in action, and always changing place ; 
one would say he is laboring to recover in time, what 
he has lost in space. The probable reason of this differ- 
ence in the vital activity, following the difference of 
stature, arises from the relative bulk of the primary organs 
of life. The heart, the viscera of digestion, d&c. are of 
nearly the some bulk in all men ; in all, the great cavi- 
ties are nearly of the same extent, and it is principally 
in the length of the lower limbs, that the difference of 
stature will be found to be. It is easily conceivable that 
the viscera, supplying the same quantity of nutritious 
jaices to a smaller bulk, that the heart giving the same 
impulse to blood which is to traverse a shorter course, all 
the functions will be executed with greater rapidity and 
energy." This is certainly true in degree, and is a very 
important consideration in relation to the functions of the 
brain and judgments of character. It is stated that the 
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whole body, and I might add the mind, will receive in- 
crease of vigor from the amputation of a limb. After 
the loss of a part of the body, a manifest change will be 
likely to take place, increasing in the sanguineous tem- 
perament. 

Since writing the above, I observed the following re- 
marks in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. They 
are made for a different purpose there, but are strikingly 
similar to my own. '* The human body is composed of 
a variety of systems of organs, each having particular 
functions to perform, and health is the result of the 
favorable action of the whole, in harmonious combination. 
Every organ is disposed, other circumstances being 
equal, to act with a degree of energy, in proportion to 
its size ; and as disease is the consequence, either of 
under-action or over-action of the organs, their propor- 
tion to each other in size is a point of fundamental im- 
portance in regard to health. If the lungs be too small, 
indicated by a compressed chest, short collar-bones, with 
shoulders projecting forward, and giving roundness to 
the back, the blood will be imperfectly oxygenized, there 
will be a corresponding deficiency of vital energy, and a 
liability to pulmonary diseases." 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DIVISION OF THE rACXTLTIKS. 

I SHALL adopt the division of the Faculties made by 
Mr. Combe, and the numbering of the organs of Dr. 
Spurzheim. Mr. Combe makes two orders. 

ORDER I. — The Affective Faculties. 
" II. — The Intellectual Facui^ies. 

The Feelings, or Affective Faculties, are divided into 
genera : — 

1. The Propensities. 

2. The Sentiments. 

The Sentiments are again divided into the higher and 
the lower Sentiments. 

ORDER II. 

The Intellectual Faculties are divided into four 
genera : — 

1. External Senses and voluntary motion. 

2. Perceptive Faculties, which make man acquainted 

with the external objects, and their physioal quali- 
ties. 

3. The power which perceives the relations of external 

objects. 

4. The Reflective Faculties, which discover the inhe- 

rent rekUions between objects, as cause and effect, 
— the differences in kind, power, agency, and 
fitness. 
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ORDER I. — Appectite Faculties. 

The Affective Faculties have their origin from within 
and cannot be taught, but to be understood must be felt. 
They are partly common to both man and animals, and 
partly peculiar to man. 

Genus I. 

This genus comprises those feelings, which are com- 
mon to man and to animals. Of these, there are nine 
considered as established, and two are considered as still 
requiring farther proof. These are Vitativeness, or desire 
to live, and Alimentiveness. 

Vitativeness. 

Innateness, — Phrenologists have been induced to be- 
lieve, **> that the feeling of a desire to live '' is an innate 
and peculiar feeling, and not dependent upon any other 
feeling. This they have concluded from the general 
analysis of the whole human character. But with that 
caution and regard for truth, which has distinguished 
the founders of this science, they have not ventured to 
consider the organ established. The feeling, if it exists, 
will seldom be manifested, unless when in danger of 
death ; it, therefore, seems to be necessary to notice it 
in this view. The fear of death must, in a great degree, 
result from a mere love of life, as the pain of death, or 
fear of future retribution, is insuflScient to account for 
the dread with which it is frequently contemplated. 
Caution is only active when excited by danger to some 
feeling. The feeling does not exist in brute animals. 
The love of life is much more active in some than in 

4 
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Others, and does not bear the same prq;K>rtion in alL 
With most people, it is the strongest desire of their 
nature ; they cannot endure the contemplation of deatL 
Others seem regardless of death. It does not appear 
active in early childhood. Our religion recognises the 
love of life as one of our strongest feelings ; and oor 
criminal codes consider the punishment of death as the 
strongest terror to deter men from crime. These remarks 
are thrown out to attract attention to the subject. 

The location of this organ is conjectural. 

Dr. Andrew Combe has furnished one fact of coinci- 
dence between an unusual development of an organ' in 
the base of the brain, and this feeling. The convolution 
was at the base of the middle lobe of the brain. 

If this be the organ, it will seldom be discovered dui^ 
ing life, and will not often be the subject of Phrenological 
judgment, except in an examination of the brain, and in 
comparing sculls. 

Its activity should be regulated like other feelings, 
and it should be treated as a primitive instinct. Thns 
treated, a well regulated intellect would be enabled to 
control it so as to aid the consolations of philosophy and 
religion, in our approach to the " King of terrors." I 
think those who magnify the natural dread of death do 
very wrong. It is better that it should be regarded as 
a mere incident, like falling asleep. Let Heaven be with 
us, and in us already begun, and what we now see dimly 
through the obscure of these earthly organs, we may 
hope to see in the most transcendent brightness. 
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ALIMENTIYENESS. 

Innateness, — The first inquiry to be made, in refer- 
ence to Alimentiveness, as well as all other organs, is 
this, — Does such a distinct feeling exist, or is it a mani- 
festation of several feelings combined 1 

The nerves of the stomach and palate give the sen- 
sations of hunger and thirst. But those are merely 
disagreeable or painful sensations. They alone would 
not, unaided, lead us to desire food any more than a 
pain of the head would lead us to desire a medical pre- 
scription. A knowledge, that food would cure the one 
and a prescription the other, might lead the intellect to 
the conclusion, that it would be beneficial to make the 
application. But this would be very uncertain, and 
presupposes that every one will be able to choose what 
is best for himself. Fools and infants could not have 
this power, yet they desire food. The truth is, an All- 
wise Creator has not left a regularly returning want for 
the sustenance of life to the uncertain suggestions of the 
individuaVs intellect to determine. There is an instinc- 
tive desire of food active in the infant anterior to experi- 
ence or instruction. The same instinct also guides the 
brute in the selection of food. When well regulated, it 
is very little active except during meals ; and then it ex- 
hausts itself, so as to become quiet like any other instinct. 
This is usually simultaneous with relief from hunger, but 
it sometimes begins earlier and continues much longer. 

Facts, — I noticed the organ distinctly developed in 

an infant child of a Mr. . The head was large and 

the child precocious, — scull unquestionably very thin, 
80 that the organ was obvious to every one. I will no- 
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lice but one other case, which has come under my own 
observation. I saw a female, Miss B -— , who is at the 
Retreat for the Insane at HartfordyOonnecticnty and who 
is constantly talking about food, running over in her 
mind, and speaking audibly of every variety of dish, she 
can think of, and the modes of cookery. This is the 
same at all times, — not more so when hungry than at 
other times. Neither is she very dainty about her food, 
nor does she crave more than others. It is simply the 
engrossing subject of her thoughts, from morning until 
night. And on her head the organ is large, with moder- 
ately developed surrounding organs, so that there is no 
mistaking it. 

Location.* — The organ is supposed to be located at 
the base of the brain, against that part of the scull, just 
above and before the ear. In the maniac just mentioned, 
that part of the scull was remarkably prominent. She is 
in the department of the incurables, and her head may 
be examined at any time. 

I have for some time regarded the organ as established ; 
and from the different modes in which I have seen it 
manifested, I am disposed to regard it as the propensity, 
which, when active, tends to excite thoughts of food, and 
a desire for it, independent of sensations of hunger or 
thirst. It is usually most active, when the sensations of 
hunger and thirst produce an uneasiness. Hence we foel 
the desire most at those regular periods, when we gratify 
it simultaneously with the grinkification of our appetite. 

* The cuts and engravings, illustrative of the location and rs^ 
ative size and form of the organs, will be found in the practical 
application of the science, in a subsequent part of the work, 
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A knowledge of the analysis of this feeling gives us 
a direct clue to the best mode of cure for the habitually 
intemperate. Intemperance usually results from, or ii 
accompanied with, disease in the organ. In such case 
the organ has acquired a morbid action, which keeps the 
mind in contemplation of thoughts upon favorite stimu- 
lants, with their accompaniments. In order to cure the 
predominant and diseased activity of the organ, we must 
adopt not only those remedies, which will restore general 
health to the system ; but also excite into predominating 
action the higher sentiments. The change is a moral 
one. Further remarks on this may be suggested in an- 
other place. 

I. — Destructiveness. 

Innateness, — Is there such a primitive disposition or 
propensity in man, or beast, as to excite thoughts and 
incline to acts of destruction, without regard to object 
or manner? Phrenologists maintain the doctrine that 
there is ; and they rely for proof on the customary 
tests. It is found to characterize some animals and not 
others. The hare never destroys. Carnivorous animals 
all delight in destruction, as the lion, tiger, &/C. It 
manifests itself very early. Put an article in the hand 
of a child, and it will either put it to the mouth to 
gratify alimentiveness, or strike it upon the floor to 
destroy it. There is the greatest variety among individ- 
uals in this trait of character. When regarded in its 
full extent of operation, these differences will appear 
quite remarkable. If active in harmony with the 
higher sentiments, it leads us to a desire to destroy error, 
vice, evil customs, &c ; and we notice a great dif- 

4* 
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ference in the actions and deores of indindttafai in 
these respects. Some too manifeif the prapennty in 
the grosser forms, by slander, fool langaage» pinchiDg, 
scratching, biting, cutting, breaking, stabbing, strangu 
ling, demolishing, burning, drowning, poisoning, and 
murdering. Is not this the sustaining spirit of riots, 
mobs, wars, and revolutions? I have seen repeated in- 
stances of its deranged manifestations. The average 
measure of heads from destructiveness to destructiveneM 
is about 5^ inches. I saw a dead man, who had been 
deranged, and had concealed himself in the woods in Uw 
winter, and there was found frozen. His head measured 
at destructiveness 6^ inches. The basilar region was 
all large. The organ was large in Teller, who was hung 
at Hartford, for killing the keeper of the States Prison 
at Weathersfield, Connecticut. I have seen his scull, 
and the organ was larger than it appeared externally, as 
the scull was very thin against the organ. 

The facts, by which this organ has been indirectly 
proved, are exceedingly numerous. A great number are 
recorded by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and the writers in 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. Scarcely a day 
passes without witnessing some new facts. The portraits 
of Bishop, Williams, and M. G. Gottfried also show the 
organ large. 

When the organ is large, and with average surround- 
ing organs, it may be ascertained by carefully running 
the hand from the ear upward. The head will be very 
thick through from side to side, when all the side organs 
are large, and destructiveness among the rest. 

Discovery, — The organ was discovered by Dr. OalL 
He was first led to notice the difference between the 
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heads of carniforoos and graminivoroDs tribes, the 
former having more brain just back of the ear than the 
latter. He could, by inspection of the scull, as well as 
teeth, tell to which genera an animal belonged. He was 
presented with the scull of a parricide, and of a high- 
wayman, who had murdered as well as robbed. Be- 
tween these he noticed a striking similarity just above 
the ear. He then noticed a similarity in the crania of 
some others in his collection. The thought occurred — - 
can there be a propensity to kill? He shuddered at 
the thought. But this did not drive him from his search 
after truth, relying upon this great principle, that it is 
always safe to search for truth, and that all truth is 
consistent with itself. The feeling, as now analyzed, 
will be recognised as an indispensable part of our nature. 
It was at first seen only in its abuse. Let it be remem- 
bered, once for all, that good and bad are terms ap- 
plicable, not to faculties or organs, but to actions and 
feelings arising from them. 

Uses of the organ* — Sudden death is a law of our 
Creator. One animal destroys another, and one be- 
comes the food of another. Dr. Franklin was led to 
give up his scruples about eating animal food, from the 
fact, that one fish lived upon the destruction of another. 
No one will deny, that brutes are destined to sudden 
death, and that they are instinctively inclined to destroy; 
and man would be a victim to this instinct, and unable 
to maintain his supremacy, unless he too had the same 
principle. With destructiveness manifesting itself in the 
eye, and in the natural language, man becomes terrible 
to every ferocious animal. I have seen the lion's keeper 
in his cage, but the keeper's eye gave forth its destructive 
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glare, and the lion quailed before iu Had the 1km teen 
the predominance of fear» he would have seized him 
ingtantly. 

Abuse, — Whenever this instinet or propensity predom- 
inates over the balancing and directing influences of the 
higher sentiments, it will be likely to manifest abuses. 
All unnecessary destruction, all cursing and swearingi 
all sudden gusts of passion, and violent speech, all wan- 
ton attacks upon character, and slander, are abuses of 
thb organ. History abounds in records of these abuses, 
both by nations and individuals. And such abuses will 
be likely to continue, until the congenial influence of the 
higher sentiments shall prevail universally. And this 
must be accomplished by the application of Christian 
truth, under the direction of a sound philosophy of man. 
Hence Christianity and enlightened philosophy become 
identical in aim and cooperative in means. 

II. — Amativcnrss. 

Innateness, — That there is a peculiar instinct of our 
nature, independent of mere sexual appetite, whioh 
prompts to kindness, mutual attentions, and delicate 
recognitions between the sexes, &c., of which the 
specific tendencies are to the matrimonial union, is a 
doctrine claimed to be established by indisputable facts. 
The poets have personified and deified this instinct 
under the name of Cupid ; and have represented him 
as blind, and with a bow and arrow, shooting without 
dh*ection or aim. I will not say how far this conceptkw 
arose from the fact, that there is said to be a peculiar, 
undefined expression, which sometimes darts from the 
eye, and strikes the eye of the person to whom it chances 
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to be directed. This peculiarity is also always noticeable, 
viz. that these darts are felt only, when they come from 
the eye of bne of the opposite sex. And another fact 
noticeable is, that they take effect only when simulta- 
neous in their passage. 

Has this imtinct a peculiar and distinct organ, and 
where is it situated? 

The portion of the cerebral mass, claimed by Phren* 
ologists to be appropriated to this instinct, is most un- 
poetically called the cerebellum. The facts, on which 
this discovery is founded, are quite numerous, and may 
be multiplied to any extent by observation. The cere- 
bellum is situated between and below the mastoid 
process on each side, and the projecting point in the 
middle of the transverse ridge of the occiptal bone. 

The cerebellum is small in infancy, and is not more 
than a twentieth part of the whole brain. But in afler 
life it is frequently a sixth or seventh part. At some- 
where about the age when the voice changes, its size 
increases rapidly, and dull heavy pains are felt in that 
region. At this period, the eye begins to acquire a 
peculiarly interesting glance. The reason assigned for 
this is, that the nerve of the eye is traceable along the 
base of the brain, very near to this organ. The 
Phrenologist may look at the eye, as well as at the occipi- 
tal region, when he would judge of the activity of this 
organ. The size and thickness of the neck, when 
considered in relation to symmetry, is also an indication 
of the size and activity of the organ. The higher senti- 
ments delight in a simultaneous activity with this feeling* 
Hence the object loved is not only conceived with the 
intensity produced by this impulse, but is viewed through 
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the lens of excited reverence, benefolencey-hope, faitb, 
and ideality. 

The feeling is usually stronger in the male, than female? 
hence it is the province of man to woo, and woman to be 
wooed and won. Although this feeling seems to prompt 
to the first great relation, which lies at the foundatioa ci 
society, and is sanctioned not only by revealed but natural 
law; it alone is not a sufficient guarantee for fidelity,- 
unless rendered constant by the more steady influenciie of 
attachment, — a principle deeply rooted in the female 
character. 

III. — Philoprogenitveness. 

A devout and reflecting mind cannot but be deeply 
impressed with the wisdom of our Creator, in contem- 
plating the admirable manner, in which he has provided 
man and beast, with those unerring instincts necessary 
to his existence, and at the same time, as sources of 
the most exquisite enjoyment. We have already no* 
ticed the sexual instinct, on which the continuance and 
multiplication of animal life depends. But the young 
being, first ushered into existence, needs the kindest and 
most unwearied care of the parents; ibr years, in our 
own species ; and for longer and shorter periods in the 
brute races. An instinct for this purpose is dee{dy 
seated in the animal nature, and by Phrenologists de- 
nominated Philoprogenitiveness, or love of ofispringv But 
parents are not always able to bestow this care, hence 
the feeling is not confined to offspring, but is felt in its 
more gentle stirring towards the children of others, and 
youth generally. The feeling differs from every other ; 
— from pride in this, that it is most strongly excited 
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towards the child, which has occasioned the most sorrow, 
mortification^ or solicitude; from benevolence, becaaie 
the feeling is most strongly manifested oftentimes in 
those, who are least actuated by benevolence. It is inde- 
pendent of intellectual endowment, or reflection, or sense 
of duty, although these, and many other influences, may 
sometimes be superadded. 

HcLS this instinct an appropriate organ, and where is 
it situated ? 

The organ appropriated to this instinct is directly 
above the cerebellum, and separated from it only by a 
membrane called the tentorium. On the scull this space 
appears to be nearly half an inch. It should not be 
mistaken for a small protuberance called the spinous 
process — a point to which the scalp fastens. The facts 
in proof of this location of the organ are very numerous, 
and may be multiplied daily by observation. 1st. If we 
view the heads of the two sexes, we shall generally find 
the part of the brain and scull in question much larger 
in the female than in the male^ and females are admitted 
to be most fond of offspring. 2d. If we look abroad in 
society, we shall find that all those, whether male or 
female, who are most devotedly attached to offspring, 
have the largest organ appropriated to this attachment. 

In some the feeling is feeble, and in them the organ 
is smalL Those nkAhers, who deem children a burden, 
have the organ small. Among twenty-nine women, who 
had committed infanticide, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, on 
examination, found but four, in whom this organ was not 
decidedly small. There are others, again, who can 
appreciate the sentiment of Byron, that — 

" The childless cherubs well might envy me 
The pleasures of a parent! " 
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3d. If we examine the heads or aealls of the ae?enl 
varieties or nations of the homan q)ecie8, proofr 
multiply on our hands. In negroes, the organ is 
ally large, and that race are proverbially fond of o: 
The races of North American Indians are wwiMffkihls 
for this feeling and organ. So are the Hindoos. In 4h» 
more cultivated Europeans, and the educated clafHlk 
this instinct is less predominating, and at the njgim llm 
better assisted by intellect, and the higher sentimenti. 

4th. Dr. Gall very carefully examined the scnlb of 
birds and of animals, from the shrew-mouse upwards, and 
uniformly found the part of the scull appropriated to thii 
organ most developed in the female. And he says he 
could distinguish the sex of an adult animal of any spe- 
cies, by comparing a brain of each sex. The organ is 
so entirely established, that it is one of the best of the 
whole for an inquirer into the truth of the science*, to 
confine his attention to, in the commencement of his 
observations and researches. 

It is worthy of notice that this organ borders upon the 
organ of combativeness, and the slightest injury to this 
feeling is sufficient to excite combativeness. The female, 
when protecting her offspring, has more courage than at 
any other time, and is usually more irritable. '* Touch 
my child and you touch me " is not only a sentiment, 
but a phrenological truth. 

The organ is usually large and active; and motivei 
addressed to this feeling are likely to be appreciated bf 
all classes. But strong as it is, it must not be forgotteiii 
that it is also blind, and needs the guidance of the higher 
sentiments and intellect. Without such guidance it may 
ruin the object of its solicitude. The spirit of the present 
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age requires that parents, and especiallj mothers, should 
be enlightened, that they may judiciously bestow that 
care and attention upon their offspring, which will assist 
to make them, not only sources of true comfort to the 
parent, but enlightened and Tirtuous members of the 
community. The science of Anthropology^ embracing 
■s il does all that belongs to the human character^ should 
be pcwyliarly the study of mothers. Then will physical, 
moral, and intellectual education be commenced as it 
should be, and the foundation laid for that great improve- 
ment in our race, which must precede the universal 
adoption of the Christian religion. The organ was large 
in Burns and Sheridan. 

IV. — Adhesiveness. 

Innateness and analysis of the feeling, — Man is 
universally admitted to be a social being. We associate 
in society, form parties in politics, and unite in social 
worship. We form friendships, and attach ourselves to 
parents, and kindred, and also to favorite animals, to 
favorite instruments, and to favorite pursuits. These 
attachments are not transient, but lasting. Phrenologists 
claim this to arise from a peculiar and distinct feeling. 
And in so doing, they agree with common language and 
common opinion. Friendship and habit have been the 
standing and hacknied themes of the moralist and poet, 
from the earliest period of our literature. The feeling is 
stronger in some than in others. It is manifested more 
strongly in children than in the aged. It gives constancy 
to the marriage relation. It is usually stronger in the 
female than in the male. In some brute animals it is 
strong ; others are solitary and dissocial. 

5 
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Existence and lociititm of the organ. — The orgin of 
this feeling is located a little upward and outward of tbH 
of philoiwogeniti?ene8s. When large, it will af^iear at 
a circular protuberance, a little clipped on the border of 
philoprogenitiveness. Dr. Gall was the fortunate di^ 
co?erer of the organ ; and facts are easily eolloctad by 
which any one may be satisfied of its existence and loo^ 
tion. It was some time before I readily recognised it on 
examination of heads, but of late have feand no difficulty. 
In children the feeling is quite strong, and the organ ii 
frequently decidedly marked. On female heads, also, it \ 
often appears large. In hundreds of instances I hafe 
found a large organ of adhesiveness on the the heads of 
persons, remarkable for their social feelings- and personal 
attachments. I noticed it so large on the head of a 
gentleman, as to be seen easily notwithstanding a thick 
head of hair. He had recently lost his wife ; and he said - 
he would sooner part with all his estate than with a pic* 
ture of her. Such is the strength of his attachments. 
I will not multiply facts, because every one can find them 
for himself, by the examination of the heads of children 
remarkable for attachment to parents and others. 

Its uses. — The exercise of this feeling seems more 
necessary to personal enjoyment than any other ; it also 
forms the basis of the social compact, and of every social 
virtue. To some, protracted solitary imprisonment would 
be more terrible than death ; and solitude has some- 
times been the cause of derangement. Those, who are 
most solitary, fasten their attachments upon something, -^ 
they have the object of their devotion, — a book or a 
domestic animal. ** Woman's whole life," says Irving, 
«* is a history of the affections. The heart is her world ; 
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it is there her ambition seeks for hidden treasures. She 
embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection ; and 
if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy , 
of the heart." 

Its abuses are manifested in our attachments to unwor- 
thy objects, and, from its force, being led to adhere to an 
unworthy cause. 

Natural language, — The natural language of this 
feeling is manifested by throwing the head back without 
elevating it. If the object of attachment be at the side, 
the head will be involuntarily inclined towards it, and 
friends will be locked arm in arm. Other demonstrations 
are so common, as to make any further description un- 
necessary. Joining of hands has always been an emblem 
of friendship. 

V. — Inhabitiveness. 

Its innateness and analysis. — Most people, I believe, 
experience a pain, when transplanted from their native 
soil, from the home of their childhood, which has some- 
thing in it far more deep and lasting, than what is occa- 
sioned by merely severing parental and other attachments. 
A sense of desolation comes over the soul, and sickens 
the heart. We are hideed so constituted as to feel a 
peculiar attachment to our fireside, our room, our house, 
our neighbourhood, our town, our state, and our country. 
This is the first ingredient of patriotism. It is indeed 
more felt when wounded than when gratified. As a 
peculiar instinct, it is more easily recognised in the mal- 
ady of home-sickness, than in its most perfect enjoyment. 
The innateness of the feeling is proved from the differ- 
ence of individuals in regard to it. Some are indifferent 
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to place; — others are extremely attached to home, aad 
nerer feel easy without one. I saw an inaane penmi at 
the Retreat for the Inaane in Hartford, who haa waadeied 
the world oTer, and is uneasy in any plaoa^ he was 
almost destitute of the feeling, and the organ was nmch 
depressed. I know a boy, who has the organ large, and 
he cannot be preTailed upon to leave his home. Like 
phik^irogenitiTcness, it is larger in the female than in 
the male. The organ is situated direody aboTO philofea- 
genitiveness, and is one of the least <^ the dcmieitie 
feelings. 

Uses, — It seems to be necessary that we should hare 
such a distinct feeling, in order that every clime should 
be inhabited, and that the inhabitants should be attached 
to their own place. 

<< The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. 
Extols the treasures of his Btonny seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast where'er we roam. 
The first, best country ever is at home." 

CAMPBXIiL. 

Like the other domestic feelings, this has an indirect 
power as a propelling principle. In aid of acquisitive- 
ness, it leads to the accumulation of a fortune abroad, 
that it may be enjoyed in some favored [^p<A called home. 
How many enterprising young men go to foreign coun- 
tries to acquire wealth, in secret hope to return in a few 
years to the home of their fathers, and there, with a 
companion, enjoy the group of domestic aflfection?^ 
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. I hare not been able to find facts, which lead me fully 
to adopt the doctrine of Mr. Combe, in attributing to this 
feeling the power of concentrativeness, or of maintaining 
in simultaneous and combined activity two or more fac- 
ulties, so that they may be directed towards one object.* 
Doubtless some instinct in the brute creation, analogous 
to this propensity, inclines animals to live in some par- 
ticular location. Some seek the water from the first 
moment of their existence. Others prefer elevated and 
mountainous regions — some the plain, and some the 
marsh. Some birds build their nests and seek rest on 
the tops, and others in the holes of trees. 

VI. COMBATIVENESS. 

Analysis, — I think it will not be doubted but that 
opposition, contention, sparring, and fighting have char- 
acterized the human species in every period of their 
history. The records of the past abound in the accounts 
of the activity of this feeling, as manifested by individu- 
als, by parties, and by tribes and nations. Animals 
indicate the same spirit in their contentions for mastery. 



* I am acquainted with a gentleman in Maine, in whom the 
organ is remarkably large. He is himself an ardent phrenologist, 
and has attended to his own consciousness and natural language for 
several years, in reference to this organ. As an extemporaneous 
speaker, he has uncommon readiness, and can summon all his 
energies instantly, and when engaged is addicted to dwelling very 
long on every topic — even to repetition. His manner is to run 
his hand through his hair in the region of the organ when engaged 
in thought, l^ould remark that his perceptive organs in general, 
and his comparison are large. This, together with an active tem- 
perament, would doubtless do much to account for his readiness and 
fulness of illustration. 

5» 
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The feeling rises, whenever any pum er injury im oee»- 
sioned to any other feeling, and, like a laithfhl aentind^ 
is ready to fight all their battles. Standing alooe, whan 
no other feeling is injured, it seeks its ^atiflcntioo in 
mastery. In repelling attack. It manifests a knrer 
degree of activity, sanctionad both by positif e and natoral 
law. It is as truly acti?e and distinctive in its eihiU^ 
tions, in the form of argument and in shedding of ink, is 
it is in the pugilist. ^ 

Innateness, — Does this arise from any combiBafiQiiF^ , 
feelings, or is it a peculiar and distincti?e propensity t.-ll ' 
almost always acts in combination. But the ingredieMi 
of opposition, or contention, or attack, or desire of mas- * 
tery, are always sufficiently obvious. * ^ 

Its manifestations. — In combination with firmaeM^ il 
gives the most determined perseverance in ^oiviritrcoming 
obstacles. With large destructiveness, it gives hardinesi 
to character. With mirthfulness added, there would be 
a love of rough sports, and an inclination to sarcasm; 
In its constant quiet power, it enables one to oppose and 
resist the common obstacles, which thwart our path. 
With large reverence, it feels opposition to new doc- 
trines, in philosophy, or religion, or forms of government 
It has an exciting power beyond every other feeling.* 
Its nature being both to make and resist opposition, and 
also obtain mastery, it excites to the utmost, both mental . 



* Mr. Scott remarks in an interestiiig article o& this orgui, that 
** all the propensities are not merely propensities, but pawen; wai 
tliis of combativeness is eminently sou It gives noj^only die desire 
to contend, but the power of contending ; and widumt this, as ta 
active principle, no odier motive can induce the same species of 
exertion." 
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and physical energy. We can discoTer its natural lan- 
guage, in the hard, thumping sound of the ?oice, as if 
every word contained a blow. Its general language is 
boldness, and, with large self«steeni and small reve- 
rence, it produces audacity. In animals, the feeling 
appears plainly in its natural language, by lifting the ear 
and swelling the neck. 

Its organ, and where located. — The organ assigned to 
this feeling is located directly back and upward from 
the ear, bordering on the tentorium, philoprogenitiveness, 
adhesiveness, cautiousness, secretiveness, and destnic- 
tiveness. It is more usually indicated large by a swell, 
running back to philoprogenitiveness and adhesiveness, 
just above the tentorium. There are many striking facts 
to prove it. Its large size may also be indicated by the 
great breadth of head between the ears, as in the cast of 
the scull of Wormser, found in the shops. Some ani- 
mals never fight, as the hare ; others are delighted with 
opportunities for battle. Among animals of the same 
species, there is a wonderful difference ; as in the case 
of the spaniel and the bull-dog. And there is a corre- 
sponding difference in their organization. 

Uses, — When in due proportion, it rescues the char- 
acter from cowardice, and the two great influence of 
cautiousness. When small, the individual always feels 
great difficulty in overcoming opposition, resisting at- 
tacks, and encountering the prejudices of the world. 

The effect of this organ, in cases of partial insanity, is 
quite peculiar. As this feeling enlists readily in the 
cause of all 0e feelings, so, if disease begins in any of 
the organs, coihbativeness soon becomes affected. — 
Hence combativeness is almost always affected soon afler 
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derangement commences. Hence too» to say one is mad 
and crazy frequently means the same thing. 

y II. -^ Secretiveness. 

Analysis and innateness of the instinct. -— We all must 
have noticed in individuals a disposition to conceai their 
thoughts, feelings, expressions of countenance, and the 
condition of their affairs, and to be assaming an appear- 
ance, expression, manner, and mode of address, cakn- 
lated to deceive you. And at the same time, if yon 
converse vtrith them, you will begin to feel as if j9a wtn 
under an inquisition, and they v^ill be constantly leading 
your mind to points, about which propriety requires jos . 
to be reserved. Such people will consider almosA amy 
thing confidential, and yet never actually confid0 ,aBy 
thing, which it would do the least harm for all the woild 
to know. Such people talk, not to express truly thor 
thoughts and feelings, but to conceai them. They fed 
as if every thing must be managed, that there must be 
contrivance and stratagem, and every thing with them 
has a regular built plot. Indirect lying, false coloring, 
misrepresenting, withholding part and communicating 
part, — equivocal and non-committal language, apparent 
fairness and frankness, — these and a thousand more are 
but parts of the machinery/ used. These characteristics 
of mind are sometimes called cunning, prudence, discre- 
tion, &c. And phrenologists believe that they ariaa 
principally from a too active state of one of the selfish 
feelings of our nature, 1)y them denominated secretive- 
ness. In a due and suitable degree olj^otivity, this 
propensity becomes highly useful, as it enables us to hoid 
on to our th<^ghts, feelings, and plans, until the intellect 
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and the other feelings have given sanction to the com- 
munication of them. 

Burns seems to ha?e had the feeling active in that 
due degree, which should regulate the intercourse of 
friendship, and of the world at large. 

" Ay free aff han' your story tell. 

When wi' a bosom crony; 
But still keep something to yoursel' 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel* as weel 's ye can 

Frae critical dissection; 
But keek thro* ev'ry other man 

Wi' sharpen*d slee inspection." 

Some may not see why such a distinct elementary 
principle should exist A short view of the defensive 
and selfish nature of man, from a comparison of the feel- 
ings, will show its precise position. Combativeness 
repels injury and seeks mastery, but not destruction. 
Destructiveness likes no long argument, but excites to a 
determination to destroy and demolish. Cautiousness, 
leads us to provide direct means of defence, and do all 
carefully. Secretiveness excites to arts of stratagem, con- 
cealment, and deception. If we were to meet an enemy, 
whom we were desirous to prevent from injuring us, we 
might be conscious of the simultaneous activity and 
influence of all these feelings, and different individuals 
would adopt different courses, just according to their 
peculiar organization. 

The organ ^ and where located, — The organ is large, 
and is situated immediately above destructiveness in the 
middle lateral portion of the brain. When secretiveness 
and destructiveness are both large, the lower middle 
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portion of the head is characterized by a general iulncaB. 
I have noticed the organ when large and when mmoB^ 
and compared it with the characterbtics of the feeling, 
as manifested in both of these states, and am entirely 
satbfied of its existence "and correct location. I have 
seldom seen it large, where there were not other selfish 
organs large, such as love of approbation, or sel^«steem, 
or acquisitiveness, or constructiveness, or destructiveness. 
It is indeed near the centre of the side organs, and when 
the head in general is characterized by great breadth, 
this organ will be likely to be large. The individual inll 
be profoundly selfish, and characterized for tact, saxmt 
fairty prudence, cunning, slyness, and stratagem. There 
are casts in the shops illustrative of its existence, loca- 
tion, and size. When the organ is small and feeble, the 
person will express every feeling on his countenance, will 
communicate all his thoughts and plans, and be always 
betraying himself. You can see to the bottom, as in a 
clear, limpid stream. Bonaparte had the organ very 
large^ and when he thought himself closely observed, he 
had the power of discharging from his countenance afl 
expression, save that of a vague and indefinite smile, and 
presenting to the spectator the fixed eyes and rigid fea- 
tures of a marble bust. It is usually large and active in 
successful actors. I examined the head of H * * *, the 
comedian, who gives the primitive yankee character ao 
well, and found the organ of secretiveness large. I am 
acquainted with a lady whose countenance, when in a 
situation to be noticed, always carries the same indefinir 
ble, unmeaning smile, and the appearance of candor 
personified. A love affair disclosed her true disposition. 
In her the organ is large, almost to a deformity. The 
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design of this work will not permit me to dwell upon the 
uses and abuses of this feeling with its combinations. 

Tht instinct is manifested in brutes. — Foxes, dogs, 
and cats sometimes manifest the feeling. The fox, in 
approaching the poultry, will not go in a way to be ob- 
served. The dog conceals his bone, the cat secretly 
steals upon her prey. Birds build their nests so as not 
to be discovered. 

VIII. — Acquisitiveness. 

Innateness and ancdysis. — An attentive observer of 
the actions of mankind must have noticed conduct, 
which could not have sprung from any motive, but a 
peculiar and primitive, instinctive desire of acquiring, 
hoarding, or of self-appropriation, without limitation of 
manner or of object. Cases of petty theft are numerous, 
committed by those, who must have done it purely from 
the abuse of a primitive instinct. The instinct to acquire 
belongs to dogs, squirrels, bees, &c., and not to many 
other animals. Although active in infancy, there are afler 
periods before early manhood, in which the feeling is 
little excited, and loses much of its force. But in later 
life it becomes strong, and oflen acquires an ascendency 
over the whole character in old age. Numerous indi- 
vidual cases might be named, which would tend to 
demonstrate the existence of the propensity. Petty theft 
is not so unusual as we should imagine. I know of a 
beautiful young lady, well educated, always accustomed 
to the first society, and never in a condition of want, and 
who, nevertheless, was guilty of little thefts from her 
youth. These were winked at, and no exposure made, 
until she took another lady's pocket book, as it lay upon 
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the ooooter of a store, whefe both had hiqppeiied tag the 
purpose of trade. Goods are frequently stolen firom the 
stores of merchants ; — clerks frequently take small sumi 
from their master's drawers for spending monej. SosM 
men too, deTote their whole lires to the acqaisHaon of 
gain, declaring that the pleasore oonaists more ni As 
acquisition, than any one could enjoy in spending iL 
Many remarkable cases of theft ha?e been collected by 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, from a king to the lowest 
subject, ranging through all classes, not eren eacqpiDg 
ministers of religion. 

The organ, and its locattan. — The organ, as loca|sd 
by Spurzheim, may be looked for above aeoretivenesi^ 
and between cautiousness and ideality. The general 
position will always be found to be essentially the aane; 
but in low heads, io which the propensities all decidedly 
predominate, the organ is likely to be pushed ont most 
in its lower edge, and in high heads, in which the highsr 
sentiments predominate, the upper portion will appear 
most distinct; and as the organ is large, this may appear' 
to affect its position. Hence the slight difference be- 
tween Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe. The facts oot 
lected to establish the organ are as numerous as those 
which prove the propensity. They are both positiye and 
negative. Those, who have the organ large, are newer 
found to be indifferent to acquisition — it may be money 
— it may be property in general, it may may be antique 
ties, or curiosities, or scientific collections, according to 
the influence of external circumstances, habit, employ- 
ment, or the predominance of other organs. I cannot 
believe that the gathering of knowledge directly gratifies 
the feeling, although ^t may do so indirectly. Theft if 
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alwajs to be considered as an abuse of that organ, 
although it is not necessarily large in all thiefes. Thiev- 
ing may arise from a deficiency of conscientiousness and 
other higher sentiments. 

Remarks. — Law writers and philosophers hare puzzled 
themselves much to determine whence the first notions 
of property were derived. Blackstone, in his Commen- 
taries, has an ingenious, elaborate chapter on this subject 
But an analysis of the instinctive feeling of sel^ppro- 
priation explains it readily. The desire of property is an 
original instinct of our nature, and the laws on this sub- 
ject should be made so as not to do violence, either to 
this feeling, or to any of the higher principles. The 
necessity for this primitive instinct may be inferred from 
the fact, that i^ is connected with self-preservation. We 
have constant wants to be satisfied by the uses of what 
may be brought within the comprehensive idea of 
property. An instinct seems necessary to excite the 
intellect to a suitable degree of activity in reference to 
property, and thereby balance the force of other strong 
impulses. 

With those who can reason, acquisitiveness is not the 
only organ which may excite the mind to the accumula- 
tion of wealth. The possession of property furnishes an 
indirect gratification to many of the feelings. It is to 
the trappings and glitter of wealth, that the blind rever* 
ence of the most numerous classes is turned, while in 
other countries it looks to the throne and titled nobility. 
Talents and learning are objects of respect, especially 
in connexion with wealth and rank. So are birth and 
office, but it was the sentiment (perhaps somewhat preju- 
diced sentiment) of Fisher Ames,^hat our citizens have 
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not been accustomed to look on rank, or iitleSy of bidli, 
or office, as capable of the least ri?alship with weahh, 
mere wealth, in pretensions to respect '* Of CQiune," 
says he, " the single passion which engrosses ns, the only 
avenue to consideration and importance, in our societyi 
is the accumulation of property. Our inclinations ding 
to gold, and are bedded in it as deeply, as that precwos 
ore in the mines/' 

IX. CoNSTRUCTIVENESB. 

Innateness and analysis. — That there is in men a pro* 
pensity to construct, without limitation of manner or 
object, and in several brute animals a limited and peculiar . 
instinct, to construct af\er a determinate and speciJBed 
manner, it is presumed no one will doubt Children 
early manifest this feeling in those little rude structures, 
which occupy their playful moments. And we cannot 
look abroad for a moment without noticing the wonde^ 
fully multiplied trophies of man's skill, from the simplest 
household implement up to the splendid ship of war, or 
the temple erected to the Most High. If we look abroad . 
among the brute creation, we shall be struck with the 
constructive power of the bird, the bee, and the beaver^ 

The power being admitted, our evidence, that it spriagi 
from a peculiar instinct bestowed for that purpose, rests 
principally on the following considerations. The power 
belongs to one kind of animals, and not to another. The 
different degrees, in which different individuals poflsess 
the desire and the power of constructing, is not commen- 
surate with any other faculty of the same individual. It 
is capable of becoming diseased, — and descends, as a 
peculiar family trait, Smm one generation to another. In 
childhood the feeling is more active than in after life. 
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The organ, and its location, — The precise location of 
the feeling in ordinary heads would not be obvious to 
learners in the practice of the science. It is seldom so 
full as to present a protuberance. And where the talent 
seems to have been hereditary, the development does not 
always fully indicate its predominating influence on the 
character. I have found it safe therefore to say, that 
the talent exists where the organ is large, but not to deny 
it, where it externally appears no more than average. 
.We must not forget that the province of the organ is only 
to manifest the desire, and excite the intellect to its grat- 
ification. Hence the power of constructing results from 
the size of the organ in question, the adaptation and 
extent of intellectual power, and the force of habit or 
experience. We should distinguish between construction 
and invention. Invention requires superior intellect, as 
well as an active organ of constructiveness. Merely to 
construct, what others have invented, requires less of 
intellectual power in general, and more of the force of 
habit or sMlL 

I know a young artist who possesses the organ to a 
remarkable degree, and in him its effect is to excite and 
direct his intellect to execute very perfectly, what he 
undertakes in his profession. I also know a young man, 
in whom the talent seems to have been hereditary. .He 
has wonderful inventive genius, but does not execute 
what he has contrived. In him the organ is not very 
large, but the intellectual fa(^ulties are remarkably fine, 
and he has a fine, sanguine, and nervous temperament. 

There is no point of character so intimately connected 
with high civilization, as that of constructive power. 
The New-Hollanders have not sufficient mechanical skill 
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to build themaelves hooBes, or prepue. olotfiiiigy^^r 
fiurnish themflelves with the fimplett tods; and tbtj 
are represented by geographers, as among Ihe most nit' 
arable of the human race. Compare them with the 
Europeans, and the differenee is astonishing; bat not 
more so, than the difierence in the form of their heacb^ 
in those regions where the organs, on which the man]fi» 
tation of the power depends, are situated. 

Genus II. — Sentimenxs* 

The sentiments are of two kinds, and are distinguished 
as the lower and higher sentiments. The lower senti- 
ments are cautiousness, approbativeness, and self-esteem. 
They are termed sentiments, because they join to the 
mere propensity an emotion. 

X. — Cautiousness. 

Jbmaietuss and anafysis, — * Most people know more or 
less of that feeling, which we term anxiety, ahhaa^ it 
is much stronger in some than in others. The fiMling ii 
not limited to any one object, and is not occupied tMj 
upon either what has been done, what we are iM&gi ar 
what we expect of the future. It is excited tiy eveij 
circumstance, which has the power to affect our condi- 
tion, or the condition of any of the objects of onr feel* 
ings. We are indeed surrounded by dangers, difficulties) 
and temptations, arising from the darkness of our intel- 
lectual faculties, the cross and irregular impulses of 
opposing passions, and the multiplied and ever raried 
influences of external circumstances. The petttioD in 
the Lord's Prayer, ** Lead us not into temptation, bol 
deliver us from evil," is a natural expression, suggeeftad 
by the primitive sentiment of cautiousness. 
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Cantionsness is not the only feeling excited by the 
dangers of oar situation, although, when compared with 
the others, its influence will be seen to be necessary, and 
to harmonize beautifully with them. Destructiveness 
would impulsively excite to annihilate, demolish, and 
destroy the objects which are dangerous or troublesome. 
Combativeness would excite us to contend, give battle, 
and to overcome opposition. Secretiveness suggests 
thoughts and plans of stratagem and deception. And 
cautiousness, acting purely under its own impulses, ex- 
cites us to discovery of the means of safety. It would 
seem to say, take care, — be watchful and circumspect. 

From the extensive sphere of activity, for this feeling, 
(possessing, as it does, a sort of guardian care over all 
the impulses of our nature, and watchfulness against all 
the dangers of our condition,) we should suppose that its 
organ would be large, — and so indeed it is. 

The organ, and its location, — The location of this 
feeling is in the upper lateral hind part of the head, near 
the middle of the parietal bone. It is usually larger than 
any other feeling, stationed as it is in a manner to be 
afiected by the juxtaposition of the domestic feelings, in 
the occipital region, of the selfish feelings on the side, 
and the higher and lower sentiments, in the sincipital 
region. And it seems to modify the character of all the 
feelings, especially those situated on its borders. It is 
easily discovered. 

Observations made upon the developments of the part 
of the head assigned as the seat of this organ, in all the 
various methods by which organs are regarded as proved, 
concur in establishing this. In children, it is usually 
larger than in adults. Some adults are much nuHre 
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cautious than others, and the most cautiouB hste the 
organ in question correspondingly developed. The 
heads of females are more developed at the organ of 
cautiousness than males, and they too are usually mom 
cautious. It is proved by observations upon the insane, 
upon different nations, upon animals of different species, 
and also upon different animals of the same species. 
The evidence, by which it may be proved, can be cd- 
looted very easily. I have made several thousand obser- 
vations upon the organ, and found its size to correspond 
with the character, in this respect 

XL — Approbativ£nesb. 

Analysis, — We may notice, among the individuals 
of our acquaintance, very great differences in their 
desires of notice or distinction. Approbativeness indi- 
cates a desire to be approved as well as noticed, fiut 
this feeling does not necessarily seek approval. Every 
man, who reasons, or feels correctly, would think it 
desirable to be approved as well as noticed by others. 
Success in life depends upon it. All the higher feel- 
ings are gratified by it. But the primitive feeling, to 
which our attention is now called, is that desire of 
distinction, notice, recognition, or praise, which attends 
upon public situations and pursuits. When strong, it 
becomes a love of glory. This feeling seeks various 
ways of gratification ; as by the possession of office, 
power, wealth, splendid dress, or establishments, or fur- 
niture, or by being a public individual in any way. An 
individual once confessed to me, that he could not bear 
the thought of dying without being known ; and he was 
constantly doing things, which excited public attention. 
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and efen censure, and seemed gratified by so doing. 
Doee this arise from a primitive sentiment ? Phrenolo- 
gists believe that it does, and consider its organ estab- 
lished. 

The nrgan^ where located. — This organ is situated 
outward, and partly round the organ of self-esteem, and 
generally either elongates the posterior upper lateral part 
of the head, or spreads out on each side so as to produce 
a large table in that region. Phrenologists have made 
very many observations upon this organ, and have no 
doubts of its correct location. In the individual above 
noticed, the organ was large. An experienced phrenolo- 
gist can generally judge correctly, whether an individual 
would be desirous of public life, or indifferent to it. The 
relative size of this organ, and that of acquisitiveness, 
usually does much in determining, whether an individual 
will be the mere private citizen, seeking wealth in a still, 
quiet way, or whether he will be seeking public life. 

When this feeling becomes very strong and is not 
properly checked, it will show itself by gross vanity or 
egotism. The vain are as egotistical and selfish as the 
proud. It leads to the desire of distinction so strongly, 
and tends to excite thought and observation upon the 
notice taken of one so much, that a belief is superin-, 
duced, that all the world have little else to think, or 
speak of. 

I saw in the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, an individual named Wilcox, who was de- 
ranged in this organ, as also in that of self-esteem. A 
gentleman, who was with me, entered into conversation 
with him, upon which the maniac inquired of him if he 
was ever in Vermont. The gentleman replied in the 
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affirmatife. '* Well/' said he, ** was not eyery bo^y 
talking about Elihu Wilcox ? " In his head the orgum «f 
self-esteem and love of approbation were both Tory laip. < 
I think that love of notice, recognition, distincti<Hi, pnii^ 
fiune, and glory indicate but the different degraMi of- the 
strength and activity of the same primitive feeling ; and 
this primitive feeling seeks for gratification in people of 
all ranks, and becomes as much a want of our nature u 
food or society. 

The speech of Henry V. before the battle of Agin- 
court, illustrates the sentiment : — 

" He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say, to- morrow is St. Crispian ; 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget, i^ 

And they '11 remember, with advantages. 
What feats they did that day. Then shall our names 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloacester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
This story shall the good man teach his son : 
And Crispian's day shall ne'er go by. 
From this time to the ending of the world, 
But we and it shall be remembered. 

« • » » 

And gentlemen in England, now abed. 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ; 
And hold their manhood cheap, while any speak, 
That fought with us upon St. Crispian's day.** 

XII. — Self-Esteem. 

Innateness, — It will not be denied, that our self-esti- 
mations are frequently accompanied by a certain appear- 
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ance tluown'OTer tlie whole natural tepression, indicating 
that we are under the inflaenee of a certain emotion. 
It reemToathe ai^>el]ati(m of selPeatisfactiony aelf^ontent, 
ai))£eflteem, eelf-re^ct, pride, haughtineas, selAglory, 
&,c., jaift^fl it is active in degree, or manifested in con- 
newn with other feelings. Those manifestations, termed 
pride, or haughtiness, arise from a too active state of the 
feeling, or from a want of a properly balanced manife»> 
tation of this with all the feelings. 

As a desire, the same feeling seeks power and seK 
importance. A man with large self«steem will not be 
likely to doubt his own talents, and will be shy to expose 
his ignorance or weakness before those, whom he is 
obliged to consider his superiors. His conceptions of 
himself will be upon a large scale, and he will seek to 
giire others a tremendous impression of himself. Aikd to 
do this, those whom he addresses should not possess the 
same large self-esteem ; for if they do, he will be particu- 
larly offensive to their self-esteem. Two men, with large 
selfesteem and equal pretensions, will be natural enemies. 
Innateness of this feeling is proved from several con- 
siderations. 1st. The strength of this, as of the other 
primitive feelings, differs astonishingly in different indi- 
viduals. Some seem strangers to the feeling. In such 
you will find a striking depression at the part of the head 
where the organ is located. 2d. Observation shows it to 
be more usually large in males than in females. 3d. It 
also exists, in a modified form, in some animals, as the 
horse, the turkey, and the peacock. 4th. It differs in 
strength in different nations. The English are said to 
have more self-esteem, and less love of distinction, than 
the French. In the lower classes the deficiency of the 
organ is very common. 
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LaeaHon of the organ. — The wgan is sitaated at the 
largest part upward and backward from the ear, and naj 
be known to be large, when the head rises high and 
extends far backward in thb region. When that legida 
of the head appears deficient, the organ is smaR 

The natural language of this sentiment is so distinctly 
noticeable, that every child observes it The head and 
body are thrown a little back, and sometimes with one 
foot forward. If you excite the feeiing strongly in one 
who has it large, while he is sitting, you will jHrobaUy 
raise him out of his chair. Those who have it large, will 
associate with their seniors, and seek society above their 
rank, although this latter manifestation of it, will be 
where there is deficient respect for others. Those, in 
whom self-esteem is too small, are apt to think too little 
of themselves. Their judgments in relation to this sub- 
ject will be defective, and indeed, as they take jio delight 
in self-contemplation, they will be found to be very igno- 
rant of their own feelings and character. Such people 
have generally groped their way through the world igno- 
rant of their powers, and submissive to the self-esteem of 
others. They never care to be leaders. 

Any undue manifestation of this feeling is very oflfeih 
sive to most people, and hence very little is ever said to 
encourage it. General remarks, calculated to excite it 
promiscuously, would do great mischief. Hence, what^ 
ever we say on this subject, we always apply to the case 
in hand. The humble, lowly, and depressed may be 
encouraged, and assured, that they have powers of which 
they are unconscious. We should endeavour to intn^ 
duce them to themselves. On the other hand, when 
addressing those who seem to possess too much of this 
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feeling, we maj cautiouslj soggest, that thej are in 
danger of over-estimating themselves, and that, if en« 
couraged, their self-esteem will bring them into many 
difficulties. 

Self-esteem, more perhaps than any other feeling, 
should be a well regulated and enlightened principle. 
The intellect should fix the standard, and the feeling 
should assist us to maintain it under all circumstances. 
Self-ignorance is the cause of the odious manifestation 
of self-esteem. Let it be active, in harmony with all 
the other sentiments, and it confers great dignity upon 
character. When in adversity, we need its utmost power, 
to balance those other feelings which have become mor- 
bidly excited. When in prosperity, we should watch 
over it constantly, or it will lead us into a snare. 

XIII. — Benevolence. 

Innateness and analysis. — There is, it will be admit^* 
ted, in the character of many people a disposition to 
sympathize with, and take an interest in, the condition ' 
of any of the human family, and even the sufferings of 
brute animals. This feeling is not adhesiveness, as this 
only attaches us to, and interests us in, our friends, or 
party, or society. Neither is it philoprogenitiveness, for 
this feeling only extends to children and young animals* 
Nor is it inhabitiveness, for this only attaches us to our 
place, our home, our town, or country. It is a broader 
feeling, going out upon, and embracing the whole 
human family, and also the suffering brute animal. 
Excited towards the vicious, it is compassion, towards 
the suffering, it is sympathy, to all mankind, it is 
philanthropy. In gifts, it is almsgiving ; in needful 
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attentioiui to the feelings of othera, it is kindneii or 
good-will. Fenelon diBtiDgaished between patriotiBm tni 
philanthropy, when he said, « I am a true Frenchnua, 
and loye my country, but I lo?e mankind better than mj 
country." 

When this feeling is active, it produces a wmrmtb of 
manner, and directness of purpose, qoite distingaiahaUe 
from that air of coldness and constraint, connected with 
those mock acts of kindness which proceed from lofe of 
approbation. . 

This feeling is also characterized by exciting thonghtiv 
and producing actions connected with its gratificatioBi 
and thus it becomes a strong principle of action. Some- 
times it leads us to think somewhat too charitably of the 
conduct and motives of others, and to attend more to their 
interests than our own. It gives amiability to disposition, 
and produces a most delightful feeling, and amiable ex- 
pression of countenance. This we term Ben^olenee. 

The existence of the benevolent principle, arising from 
a primitive sentiment, has been denied by many philosch 
phers, while others have contended for its existence. 
But phrenologists have proved the existence of the feel* 
ing, and its organ, by thousands of observations. The 
advocates of the selfish system are principally of two 
classes. The first are those who are decidedly selfish, 
and have the organ small. They are in the situation o£ 
the blind man in reference to colors. They can nerer 
be convinced of their error by appeals to their own con* 
sciousness. If, however, they will recollect that the 
organs of the faculties are distinct, and that these, when 
differently modified, produce different results, they may 
be able to conceive, that others are influenced by mo- 
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tires, whieh tliaj thouehraf ire aaaUe to appreeialab 
Perhaps this is too much to ezpeet of siteh pec^le. Of 
what iue would it be to attempt to conmce a Tiberine, 
a Carracalla, a Cali^la, or a Nero, a Danton, or Robes* 
pierroy by appeals to their own feelings, that there is in 
man a benevolent principle ? 

Another class disbelieve in a benevolent prinej^e, 
from mistaken views of its nature. Sach will admit that 
thej do acts of benevolence, and feel a deVght in them. 
But they saj this delight gives a selfish satisfaction. 
They mistake the motive. When the object of charity 
is present, he becomes the moving cause, and excites the 
benevolent principle into action ; the delight, which Ibl- 

• 

lows, springs froni the exercise of the feeling called out, 
and is only an unthought-of consequence, and not a mov- 
ing principle. If the act were charitable, but was net 
produced by the activity of the benevolent impulse, the 
delight would not be experienced. Some other feeling, 
such as self-esteem, love of approbation, or adhesiveness, 
may be gratified, and this will furnish a kind of pleasure. 
But it is not the delight experienced by those, who enjoy 
the glowing and loAy impulses of the benevolent emo- 
tion. 

We have not said, that every one will readily recognise 
in himself the above principle. One of the proofs of its 
existence as a separate sentiment rests on the fact, that 
it appears to be strong in some, and very feeble in others, 
with the corresponding difference in the form of the 
head. And to show that this does not happen from 
diflferenee in education, or external circumstances, we 
shall find the same difference noticeable among children 
in the same family, and among the uneducated, inflow 
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enced bj the same external ciFeamsttneas. National 
differences are equally striking. Some l>rate animab 
have it in a modified form, and othf rs have nothing of it 
In cases of insanity, and inebriation^ not ?erj nnlike 
insanity, we sometimes see the feeling manifested very 
distinctly. 

A comprehensire view of human nature will enable us 
to see, that without beneyolence, and constituted as we 
are in all other things, the character would be mutilated, 
and destitute of balance; selfishness, and cruelty, and 
deceit would characterize man universally. The great 
prineiple of love to mankind, of that charity, which ''so^ 
fereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
it not puffed up, doth not behave unseemly, seeketb 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth," would he 
entirely wanting. The organ is situated at the uj^ 
part of the frontal bone, in the coronal aspect, between 
the forehead and the fontanel. 

XIV. — Reverence. 

Analysis. — Many people experience a peculiar emo- 
tion, when they come into the presence of others, who, 
from any thing in their appearance or station, make an 
impression of superiority or greatness, either intellectoil 
or moral, or of extensive learning. Writings, possessing 
any form of superiority, excite the same feeling. Every 
thing ancient excites a feeling, commonly teritied ven* 
oration. Actions, which are great and splendid, excite 
the same sentiment towards the author of them. We 
respect many things strongly addressed to the external 
senses ; as a majestic figure, or the paraphernalia and 
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insignia of office. Rank, ancestry, and wealth excite the 
feeling. So the.laws and institutions of society, power- 
iol in their efi^t apon our destiny, and efficient for 
our' protection, excite the same feeling. In all this, the 
essential element is greatness or power. 

The ignorant may be made to beliefe that there u 
something great and powerful, in what others would 
consider as small, insignificant, and ridiculous. Any 
thiAg possessing, or believed to possess, the elements of 
greatness or power, becomes the object which excites 
this specific feeling. 

. The degree, in which it is excited, and the nanie^- by 
which the feeling will be designated, will depend en th» 
object* Men respect persons and things, venerate agp 
and antiquity, and adore Deity. The direction^ in wJ^ek 
this Reeling mU habitually manifest itself y so as to eA4r» 
acterize the person, will depend upon the peculiarity of 
his organization in general, and the influences, which have 
habitually acted upon it. Its excitability and intensity 
will be found to depend on the same laws, which govern 
the manifestations of the other feelings. Many of the 
objects of respect and veneration are conventional, and 
vary very much in different places and under different 
circumstances. . Those things, which we have always 
seen treated as objects of respect, and which from youth 
«ve have been taught to respect, will habitually excite the 
feeling; and we cannot cease to respect them, without 
doing violence to the feeling. 

All things are governed by superior power, and obedi' 
ence belongs to inferiors in power. Hence obedience 
follows reverence. We may submit where we do not 
reverence^ but cannot obey. Where the sentiment of 
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rerarence is weak, the principle of obedience will be m 
too. Reformers are osuallj deficient in this sentiment 
The stronger, too, a man's consciousness of power is, 
the fewer persons and things will appear more powerfiil 
than himself. Hence, large self-esteem is not favorable 
to obedience : reyerence will be strongest and least en-> 
lightened, and obedience the most willing, where sel£ 
esteem is rerj small, reverence and faith are very large, 
and knowledge and the higher intellect very defici«it 
Such will believe blindly, and reverence and sabmit to 
all that they see and feel to be great 

It will be seen that the common meaning, attached to 
the word reverence^ falls very short of that, which is at- 
tached to it by phrenologists. 

The innaieness of the sentiment, and its organ. — The 
•listence of the sentiment under considerati<Hi must be 
universally admitted. But that it is an elementary prin* 
eif^e, and connected with, and manifested by, a distinct 
organ, must be proved by the observation of facts. We 
notice very great differences in individuals, in relation 
to the strength of this sentiment. Some are naturally 
very diffident, or inclined to respect the laws and usages 
of society, public opinion, the character of the aged,-* 
the ancients, &c. Some also are eminently defout 
Others, again, pay little attention to these things. 

There are national differences in regard to the feeling 
in question. In the Negro race, and in the inhabitants 
of Catholic countries, the organ is large. 

Observations upon heads in general will demonstrate 
that those, who are remarkable for any of the traits of 
character above described, have the part of the head, 
designated as the organ of reverence, very large. But it 



never will be in the power of a phrenologist to judge, in 
what manner the- feeling will manifest itself in a gtren 
case, without knowing the influences which have aoted 
on the character. External influences are perhaps mora 
likelj to produce peculiarity of character in this than in 
any other sentiment. In the management of these cir- 
cumstances, so as to bring them properly to bear upon 
this part of character, and to secure an enlightened and 
elevated respect for the things of time, and true and 
devout reverence towards the Almighty, we find a vast 
field of labor for the parent, teacher, philanthropist, 
ruler, and divine. It is usually a large organ in thoee, 
who are habitually attentive to, and fervent in, prayer. 
In this sentiment is centred the greater part of what is 
termed reUgious feeling. There are, however, many 
other feelings, which strongly bear upon and modify the 
feeling, such as faith, hope, ideality, firmness, and be- 
nevolence, — but more especially, faith or marvellous- 
ness. The organ of reverence may be large in an infi- 
del, and small in a sincere Christian. An individual 
may be inclined to venerate and to respect, but may not 
believe the Christian religion ; and therefore its precepts 
and institutions will not be to him objects of veneration. 
Others, again, may believe the Christian religion firmly, 
and attend to its active duties strictly, and not be re- 
markable for devotional feeling. Whitefield had a small 
organ of reverence, as has also an eminent divine at the 
West, yet we should not doubt their piety. In all the 
cases, where I have seen eminent devotion to religion, 
with a moderately developed organ of reverence, I have 
found a large organ of marvellousness. The feeling of 
reverence delights m periodical and suitable exerdse, as 
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maeh m any other feeling. The greet object, to wtueli 
it goes forth in all iu energj» ii Deity. 

Its natural language is bowing, deferenee, stopping, 
kneeling, or prostration. It indaces lb obedience, and iti 
natural language is expressive of submission. 

XV. — Firmness. 

Lmateness, — We all must have noticed a character- 
istic of mind, designated by the various names of par- 
severance, firmness, obstinacy, d&c. Such a feeUng 
would seem necessary to complete the character ; else we 
should be fickle, changeable, and easily stopped or 
diverted from our undertakings. But those, who have ths 
feeling strong, unwillingly relinquish a pursuit or opinion. 
They also unwillingly yield or submit to others. The 
feeling is more easily described in some of its leading 
manifestations than analyzed. I would define it to be 
that sentiment, which, when active, gives force to reeda- 
tions, and steadiness and uniformity to the irregular and 
conflicting impulses of other feelings. It is manifested 
also in a desire to hold on to whatever we are engaged 
in, in spite of the unsteady pressure of circumstances. 
It might not be unaptly compared to the fly-wheel in 
machinery. Any attack upon our opinions and purposes 
serves to excite it, and increase its force. In adversitf 
and distress, it will give fortitude and patience. Ohse^ 
vations made by phrenologists have established this as a 
primitive principle. The different degress, in which this 
feeling is manifested by different people, with the corre- 
sponding developments, is a proof of its eustence. 
Observations upon stubborn children, and those of • 
yielding disposition, will furnish additional proof. It ii 
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usually, a stroDger feeling in males than in females. 
There are striking differences in national character on 
this point. 

The organ is situated on what is usnallj the highest 
point of the head, directly back of a vertical line drawn 
from the orifice of the ear. * 

The regulating feeling should itself be regulated, or 
there is great danger to be apprehended from it. It is 
necessary to great enterprises. No man has distinguished 
himself for the influence he has had over other minds, 
unless he has possessed to a high degree the characteris- 
tic of firmness. Men, who have the feeling Bmall» will 
be ' changeable and vacillating in character, entering 
upon a pursuit, perhaps with great avidity, and following 
it for a while with commendable zeal, until near accom* 
plishing their purpose, and then fly away to something 
else. Such men do not obtain, and long retain, the lead 
in public aflairs. 

Large firmness, self-esteem, and combativeness, will 
give great desire for command. Those, who reluctantly 
yield their plans and opinions to others, will endeavour 
to make others yield to them. 

As a quality of perseverance, it is peculiarly necessary 
in litigation, and its abuse lays the foundation for much 
of the contention of the law. Obstinacy in error is to be 
lamented, but in a good cause it becomes a virtue. The 
martyrs were distinguished for firmness and conscien- 
tiousness. A portrait of John Rogers, the martyr, shows 
these organs to have been very large in him. 

Both Drs. Gall and Spurzheim were remarkable for 
their firmness of character, and the organ was very large 
in the heads of both* 
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Natural language, — When firmness is Urge, its ten- 
dency is to make the head and body perfectly erect, 
and it gives a peculiar hardness to manner, unless the 
person ha?e been much in society, and have also large 
reverence, and love of approbation. In speech, the voice 
wOI be emphatic. Such persons find it difficult to enter 
into the feelings of another quick, or to feel nevir emotions 
suddenly. Former emotions are not readily changed for 
others. It uses the emphatic I willy and shuts the mouth 
closely. It is peremptory. 

XVI. — Conscientiousness. 

Analysis, — Conscientiousness, like all the sentiments, 
is blind, and has no power to discriminate between right 
and wrong ; — this is the work of the intellect, excited 
by the feeling in question. And when we are taught to 
believe, and do in fact believe, that any thing done is 
right or wrong, the feeling of conscientiousness is active 
in view of it. When the feeling is strong, it will call 
the intellect to view actions critically, in reference to the 
question of justice ; and such, as possess the feeling 
strongly, will be much roused when an injury is received. 
When the feeling is small, the individual may inquire 
whether a thing will be popular, whether it will please 
his friends, whether it will be honorable, or charitable, 
but will think nothing about the question. Is it right t 
People, who have but small conscientiousness, may do 
right from the imperfect moral character of other feel- 
ings, but do not because they feel it a conscientious duty 
so to do. 

It will be seen from this, that conscientiousness is 
liable to abuse, even when strong and active, provided 
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the intellect be weak or anenlightened. The Hindoo 
mother may be as conscientious, when she commits her 
infant to the Ganges, as is the Christian mother, who 
carefully rears her child, and instructs it in the principles 
of Christianity. 

I intend to gi?e a view of conscience in another pUM. 
See definitions. 

Innateness, — Is there such a distinct elementary prin- 
ciple, with its corresponding organ ? This question 
(whether there is an innate sense of right and wrong) 
has long been a subject of dispute among philosophers, 
but has been practically admitted in society, because it 
is often deeply felt It is not strange that such difference 
of opinion should exist among writers, who gi?e them- 
selves no trouble to gather facts, but who judge merely 
fix>m their own feelings. Those, who have the feeling 
but in a feeble degree, and the morality of whose actions 
springs from other principles, such as selfesteem, lore of 
a{^robation, benevolence, or any form of selfishness, 
would be likely to deny the innateness of the feeling. 
Hence Hobbes, who flourished about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, referred our approval of virtuous 
actions to self-love, on the ground that what improves 
society improves ourselves, and that the civil laws are 
the ultimate standard of morality. Mandeville was also 
a believer in the selfish system. Hume attributed all 
judgments of actions to a sense of utility. Cudworth, 
Hutchinson, Reid, Stewart, and Brown admit the faculty 
in question. Dr. Gall referred the sentiment to benevo- 
lence. But Dr. Spurzheim has demonstrated the feeling 
and its corresponding organ by so many facts, that the 
organ is no longer considered doubtful. I have made 
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many obfler?atioii8 upon thif organ. I hire in a firar 
instances seen it exceedingly small, even among Ike 
higher classes, and in such cases I have found a de&>, 
ciency in the sentiment. This was the case of a Mr. 

G , who, at the time I saw him, was in the Lnnatie 

Asylum at Hartford. I saw a remarkable deprapion of 
that organ in a man of great wealth and high 4itandiiig. 
His head was bald, and the depression might be seen by 
a favorable light at a distance of thirty feet. I have 
seen it very large in several instances. It is mere frfr* 
quently large in children. Those who have it very large 
are apt to make conscience of every thing. I saw a case 
of the morbid activity of it, in connexion with- large 
cautiousness. The individual thought he had committed 
an unpardonable sin, and that, as a just punishment, be 
should be eternally miserable. A person may determine 
whether the principle be a strong one in himself bj the 
manner in which he can truly answer the foUowhig 
questions : Do I habitually inquire, am I right in relation 
to my actions ? And do I readily discriminate between 
what is right and what is wrong ? Do I discover and 
notice an act of injustice more readily than mn in- 
sult? 

The master spirit of Bonaparte was darkened, when 
the question of right and wrong was to be examined, and 
be could never understand the motives of a man, who 
had any scruples of conscience. 

A judge, who is deficient in this principle, may under- 
stand the force of precedent, and of the policy of law, 
but will never readily discover the justice of a cai6» 
A lawyer, who is deficient in conscientiousness, may be 
shrewd, cunning, persevering, and popular, and it will 
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be a matter of indifference to him whether he is on the 
right or wrong side. But he will be an unsafe counsel- 
lor, and can seldom anticipate the decisions of a just 
judge. 

XVII. — Hope. 

Definition. — Hope is that sentiment which excites 
the intellectual faculties to contemplate those things, 
which may be expected to transpire agreeable to our 
desires. All the feelings have strong desires, but hope 
is a sentiment added to them, and which leads us to 
expect the gratification of our desires by the contempla- 
tion of those chances, which may happen in our favor. 
This feeling always has the threefold influence of excit' 
ing the intellect, of leading it to contemplate objects and 
chances which will be favorable to our wishes, and of 
warping the judgments by inducing us to contemplate 
the favorable results only. It never leads the mind to 
the past, except for an argument in favor of the future. 
It may lead us only to the immediate future, or it may 
contemplate our destiny throughout eternity. As it re- 
gards the future, it is the direct antagonist of cautious- 
ness. As hope is the attendant of the desires of the 
other feelings, it will act most strongly with those which 
are strongest. A man, with predominating acquisitive- 
ness, will find his hopes principally active in relation to 
expected pecuniary success. A man with strong faith 
and reverence will liope principally in relation to his 
future destiny. Hope borders on Tnarvellousness, and is 
kindred in character. Marvellousness leads us to believe 
that, of which hope only gives us strong expectations. 
When hope and cautiousness are both strong, a person 
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will be Tiriable, lomettinet enjojing tte iBott q^laBdii 
dreams of proaperitj, at other times desponding, and d^ 
jeeted, and readj to sink in deq>air. TliejUme of hops 
is most Bappj and delightful, and its aetirity is inereassd 
bj a nenro-sanguine temperament. It is common to 
speak of sanguine expectations. " 

The innateness of this sentiment is generally admittsd. 
It seems to be appropriate to a rational' beini^/whoss 
intellect, can penetrate the future. It does not belong 
to brutes. It has much to do with religions feeling, «nd 
is situated outward of reverence and between consoien* 
tiousness and marvellousness. According to Dr. Spnrx- 
heim, it also borders on acquisitiveness. My obserratims 
incline me to believe that it does not extend to acqnist' 
tiveness, but that ideality intervenes. In the location of 
this organ, my obserrations agree more nearly with thoss' 
of Mr. Combe, than of Dr. Spurzheim. When hope is 
not too strong, it serves to excite the mind to those 
sonable expectations of the future, which will be 
by the reality, and ako to check too active cautionsne«» 
which might otherwise produce despair, melancholy, and 
gloom. 

When hope is small and firmness large, a person may 
mistake the one feeling for the other. I faavo multifdisd 
observations upon this organ to a great extent. Among 
those who have it large, I have noticed bedd speculatois 
and dealers in lottery tickets. Those, who deal in foreign 
commerce, and who engage in splendid public works, 
usually have the organ large. In adversity, we need a 
great deal of it In prosperity, we should constaady 
watch its activity. I have usually found small hope and 
small self-esteem in the same head, and those cS^m eom* 
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bined with large cautiousness and reverence ; when this 
is the case, the character is sadly out of balance. I 
know a gentleman who has been in great despair, whose 
organization is this. With large ideality, it would pro* 
duce the poetic feeling. 

The sentiment is beautifully described by Goldsmith. 



" Hope, like a glimmeriog taper's light. 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray." 

The organ was large in the head of Sir Walter Scott. 

XVIII. — Marvellousness. 

Some time before the writer had ever heard of the 
doctrines of Phrenology, he had made the remark that 
<' Many are- so prone to believe the marvellous, and do 
believe such strange things upon so slight evidence, that 
their belief is rather to be considered as a desire, or 
emotion of the mind, than as a conclusion of the under- 
standing. Hence a person under the influence of this 
passion may be plied with any marvellous tale upon the 
slightest evidence, and he will believe it ; and he may 
also be led to the belief of any doctrine. The Rev. 
John Wesley, though a very great man, was also a person 
of unbounded credulity. Curiosity is also undoubtedly a 
passion." I have made the above extracts from my pri- 
vate writings, not as proof of the existence of an organ, 
but merely to show that, unassisted by phrenology, I had 
made the discovery of the feeling, and had cited as an 
instance of it an individual, in whom the organ was ex- 
tremely large. 

8 
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I have since traced the anaiysii of this sentiment with 
some care, and have come to the conclusion that, in its 
simplest form and habitual activity, it is the feeling which 
enables us to believe whatever is presented to the mind 
for belief. We could not believe our own senses, if we 
were destitute of this sentiment When duly actire, the 
organ assists us to believe, on reasonable evidence; 
when too active, it leads to belief on slight proof; when 
not sufficiently active, it requires undue amount of proo£ 
As it is a seutimcnt, its higher stages of activity are 
accompanied by certain lively emotions; when it is sud- 
denly excited, it is surprise. Wonder, astonishment, and 
consternation are names given to its higher emotions. 
The emotion of terror seems to be a compound of cau- 
tiousness and of marvcUousness. It is more peculiariy. 
the character of this^ than of any other sentiment, to 
excite the perceptive organs to the formation of false and 
deceptive images, when any thing comes suddenly upon 
us, or when it is feared as dangerous. When travelling 
in dangerous places, as in woods, where we may be likely 
to meet with wild beasts, marvellousness acting with 
cautiousness is very apt to turn an inanimate object into 
the creature so much dreaded. This feeling is excited 
much by cautiousness, hope, and other feelings, when 
active ; so that what we strongly fear, or ardently expect 
and desire, we are more ready to believe. 

The difference in individuals in relation to this senti- 
ment is quite remarkable. Some will scarcely believe 
the evidence of their senses ; others again w411 believe 
things the most absurd, and on the slightest evidence ; 
•ad are delighted to invent improbable stories, or to hear 
and read them. Sir Walter Scott says, in his tales of 
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witchcraft and demonology, that the belief in them dies 
away by the age of forty, and that every one before that 
time must take his share. The organ was very large in 
Sir Walter Scott, as may be seen on the busts of him 
sold in the shops. We are all familiar with his powers 
of invention. 

Notwithstanding the danger of being misled by this 
feeling when too active, it has always characterized great 
spirits. We need its warming and life-giving influence, 
to excite us to great and noble deeds. When active, it has 
a peculiarly vivifying influence upon all the feelings, and 
imparts wonderful energy to the system. It temporarily 
increases the pulsation, and invigorates the whole system^ 
especially when connected with any great enterprise. 
Let an army believe they shall be conquerors, and they 
will become irresistible ; let them become disheartened, 
and believe they shall be defeated, and defeat will be 
likely to follow. 

The organ is large in children, in naturalists, and in 
those who believe in tales of wonder and supernatural 
events. 

Phrenolocrists have noticed this sentiment as one active 
only when excited by something unexpected, strange, or 
wonderful; and the names given to it indicate these 
higher manifestations. It will be seen that I have re- 
garded it rather as a constantly active, every-day, neces- 
sary feeling, called into action by every new acquisition 
in knowledge and act of belief. 

A constant course of reading fiction, research in 
science, or of ardent faith in religion, are calculated to 
increase the size of the organ. Hence its higher activity 
seems to attend upon all that is great, good, or romantic. 
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XIX. — Ideality. 

-^nnateness. — In the conceptions, conversationSy writ- 
ers* and designs of some, we may notice a constant 
uiifestation of a sense of the heautifol, the exquisite, 
' "©au idea], rendering their descriptions, their reason- 
s' their enjoyments, and their sufferings far more acute 
' intense than that of others. Such people are always 
^ w^orld of greater heauty or deformity, than those who 
^ but little of this feeling. Every thing which passes 
r minds goes through a refining process. Such people 
iii a. state of most delightful illusion, whenever this 
^S feeling can find objects to gratify it. But no 
5^re conies gratis. When deformity is present, and 
* trouble comes, their suffering is the most intense. 
*"^noIogists have noticed the manifestation of this 

^naraoter, and have found it uniformly connected 

^^ *" 

pGciiJiarity of organization, which has enabled 

^ «3iscover its cerebral organ. It is located below 

^ *Me that of marvellousness^ and when large gives 

^ . ^Q appearance as if a part had been added to 

I ^^^"ha^ and artists uniformly have the 

^^. in the head of many who are 

dcs you will see it manifested in 
^^ rose yi^ti/fgi^. It was very large in 

.<coi|^H n, &.C. It was very large 
• t il^H ily small in the degraded 
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ideality will see a Dfioral beauty in truth and joatice, and 
deformity in error and injustice. The style of onOy who 
has active ideality with a mind well balanced in odier 
points, will be rich, pure, tasteful elevated, and full of ^ 
poetic feeling. He will also see a beauty to which be 
will never attain, but afler which he will constantly 
struggle ; hence with active comparison and ideality i 
person will rather re-compose than copy. " "^ 

We may see the goodness of our Creator, not only ft 
constituting us capable of such exquisite delights and « 
desires of perfection, but in adapting the material uni- 
verse to its gratification ; and the best return we can make 
for the bestowmeut of these gifts is, so to improve oar 
faculties as to enjoy them in the greatest perfection of 
which we are capable. Men, who have the organs of 
ideality, marvellousness, imitation, and benevolence large, 
are likely to continue to improve until late in life, hot 
are not apt to be so devotedly engaged in and delighted 
with business. 

When small, the conceptions and productions of the 
mind will be plain, and characterized by homeliness and 
naked, unadorned simplicity. But when large, it gives t 
habit of feeling and thinking, suited to an ideal wbrJd, 
rather than a suitable ftbode for man^ Addison, when 
speaking of the pleasures arising from objects of sight, 
makes three divisions, — great, uncammofif and heauHftiL 
In his remarks on the beautiful, his notions are strikingly 
phrenological, when applied to those who, like )ii|iBelf,have 
a large organ of ideality and a quick sense of the beautifiil. 
*' There is nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul Ihan beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret 
satisfaction and complacency through, the imagination, 
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and gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncom- 
mon. The very first discovery of it strikes the mind 
with an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfuhiess and de- 
light through all its faculties. There is not, perhaps, any 
real beauty or deformity more in one piece of matter 
than another; because we might have been made so 
that whatsoever now appears loathsome to us, might have 
shown itself agreeable ; but we find by experience that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the mind, 
without any previous consideration, pronounces at the 
first sight beautiful or deformed.'' 

XX. MiRTlIFULNESS. 

Analysis. — Some people make comparisons, which, 
from playfulness of mind and unexpectedness, produce 
mirth or laughter. Sometimes a slight, strange, and 
ludicrous cause is given for a known effect. Some amuse 
us by their descriptions and narrations. Sometimes par- 
ticular feelings are sportively manifested, as secretiveness, 
reverence, imitation, &c. We may notice that different 
individuals have this power in very different degrees ; 
and those who possess it in a high degree are termed 
wits. Phrenologists have noticed that those, who have 
this character, commonly have an unusual fulness at the 
corners of the forehead, and have given to the organ 
here located the name of mirthfulncss. It is purely an 
enjoying organ, given us as an antagonist to those organs 
which ei^ite us to great seriousness. As reverence mag- 
nifies and heightens the conceptions of greatness and 
power, so mirthfulness gives us a quick sense of the 
little, unimportant, and laughable, inclining us to take 
the world as a joke. It is a feeling, and only excites the 
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Other faculties into sportive action. Compared with 
sober exercises of the mind, it excites the mind to plaj- 
fal, sportive, mock efforts, the object of which is amuse- 
ment, and not serious business. 

It must not be confounded with the simple gratificatkm 
of other feelings, because this sometimes produces lao^ 
ter. The boy laughs when you give him a piece of cake 
or money. As the result of all this we may conclude, thati 
mirthfulness is that feeling which excites any or all the 
intellectual or affective faculties into playful action, where 
the object is amusement or sport. Its effect is to change 
the tone of all the faculties, and send out from the brain 
through the whole system the most agreeable nervous 
influences. It acts with peculiar force in people of a 
lively, sanguine, and nervous temperament, and who have 
large perceptive organs, secretiveness, and imitation. 
Comic actors usually have this combination strong. It 
requires a less degree of activity and power in the organ 
to perceive wit, than to produce it. Hence to be a wit 
requires a certain combination of large organs, with 
mirthfulness to take the lead. 

Those, who have this combination, are in danger of in- 
dulging their feelings at the expense of their more sober 
exercises of mind, and to consider every thing as matter 
of joke, and unworthy the bestowment of a serious exer- 
tion of thought. Hence wit and judgment are observed 
to be opposite, and seldom united in the same person; 
and hence, too, the business concerns of the community 
are seldom entrusted to the professed wit. As the 
thoughts are relaxed from any serious aim, so are the 
muscles of the face. 
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XXI. — Imitation. 

Innateness, — No disposition or tendency of mind is 
more generally admitted and understood, than that of 
imitation. The imitation of dress, of manners, of speech, 
of style, of painting, and of writing, is acknowledged by 
all ; and the character of young persons is formed through 
its potent agency. 

It is possessed in different degrees by different persons, 
is more active in children, than in adults, is manifested 
by some brute animals, as the monkey and parrot, and is 
denied to others. Even idiots sometimes possess a power 
of imitation beyond any other power. These facts are 
regarded as proofs of the innateness of the primitive 
instinct. 

Orgaji, and where located. — A course of observations 
upon individuals who possess the power in large measure, 
as contrasted with those who are remarkable for a defi- 
ciency of this faculty, has resulted in establishing the 
location of the organ on each side of benevolence. The 
portraits of Shakspeare, and the casts of the hoad of 
Sir Walter Scott, show the organ large. 

The writer has noticed many individuals who had the 
organ large. Among this number is recollected J. C. M., 
who successfully imitates many distinguished orators, — 
and a young man of Bangor, Maine, who manifests it in 
every movement, and who has succeeded well on a pri- 
vate stage. 

How manifested, &c. — The less obvious activity of 
this feeling is shown, in what we term mannerism and 
tone in speaking. It is a rare thing to find a public 
-speaker, who has not adopted the model of other public 
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speakers, whom he frequently hears, or whom he greatly^ 
admires. The feeling is exceedingly active during the 
delivery, and hence it is so rare to see a perfectly siiiijpls, 
natural, and characteristic speaker. I ha?e never aees 
the power manifested lo a degree at all remarkable^ unlesi 
the person had an active temperament, large, and active 
perceptive organs, and great activity of mind. 

Discovert/. — Dr. Gall observed a head, in which ^m- 
organ was elevated in the form of a segment of a Ctf^bi 
on each side of benevolence. Pie also noticed it equlfy 
large in another individual. Observations have iiace 
been multiplied to an extent, which warrant phrenologistg 
in considerinor it as established. 

I examined the head of a gentleman in Bangor, and 
remarked that the organ of imitation was large. He did 
not recognise the power in himself readily, but on con- 
versing with him afterwards, he informed me that he had 
frequently, without much effort, been able to imitate the 
signature of a certain gentleman so perfectly, that i|r could 
not be distinguished by the gentleman himself. 

ORDER II. — Intellectual Faculties. 

Genus I. — External Senses. 

In treating of the external senses, I shall speak of 
their structure as well as functions, that the last may be 
better understood. It is by the aid of the functions 
performed by the external senses, (seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling,) that the iat^mal facol- 
ties of intellect, when active, obtain their kmwiedge of 
the external world. Without them, man iftoiddsonly have 
an internal existence. 
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Feeling op Touch. 

This sense is spread over the whole external surface 
of the body, and over the intestinal canal. To under- 
stand the structure and functions of this sense the more 
perfectly, it may be well to speak of the skin. The skin 
is composed of three layers of membrane, viz. the cuticle, 
the macous coat, and the thick true skin. The cuticle 
is the outermost layer, and is that which is raised in 
blisters. This is a thin membrane, without blood-vessels 
or nerves, and neither bleeds nor feels pain. It seems 
to serve as a defence against friction, and checks evapo- 
ration from the true skin, and also checks absorption. 
Directly under this is the mucous coat or net-work, which 
contains the coloring matter of the skin, on which com- 
plexion depends. This too has no blood-vessels or nerves. 
The third, or inmost layer, is the true skin, and is by far 
the most important, both in structure and functions. It 
is a firm resistant tissue, and is the seat of sensation and 
touch. It is said by Dr. A. Combe, (in whose invaluable 
little work on physiology many of these remarks are to be 
found,) that the true skin is so abundantly supplied with 
blood and nervous power, that for practical purposes it 
may almost be regarded as composed of vessels and nerves 
alone. The redness of the skin in blushing is itself a 
proof of great vascularity, especially in that which covers 
the face. However, in this part there is a peculiar ner- 
vous texture entwined round the vessels, which gives the 
cheeks a susceptibility not possessed by other parts. But 
a stronger proof of this is, that we cannot direct the 
point of the finest needle into any spot, without punctur- 
ing a vessel, or transfixing a nerve and causing pain. 
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The ner?es, 59 profusely spread throughout the whole 
surface, are the instruments through which we receife 
the sensation of pleasure or pain, of heat and coldy dry- 
ness and moisture, and of hardness; and is also one 
medium through which we perceive form and size, rougb- 
ness and smoothness, of external objects. The necessity 
of the sense of touch may be apparent from the consid- 
eration, that we might otherwise receive essential injary 
from some unobserved part, without knowing it. 

On account of its being spread all over the snrftee of 
our bodies, it has been called the elementary sense, and 
all the others are only modifications of it, accommodated 
to make us acquainted with certain qualities of bodies. 
It also corrects the errors of all the other senses. 

Taste. 

This sense is near akin to that of touch. It is confined 
to a particular part of the system, viz. the upper sarftce 
of the tongue. It is said, however, that the lips, gams, 
the lining of the arch of the palate, and the palate itself 
may be, in some degree, affected by the impression of 
certain flavors. The upper surface of the tongue differs 
from other parts in this respect. The several layers of 
this skin arc softer, thinner, and filled with a greater 
quantity of nerves and vessels. They are also habitually 
moistened by the saliva, and by the mucus secreted by 
the mucous glands, and contained in their substance. It 
is noticeable, that small prominences are formed by the 
extremities of nerves surrounding a plexus of small blood- 
vessels. The function of this sense is to produce sens** 
tions of taste alone. But it does not form ideas of these 
qualities. This belongs to the function of certain cere- 
bral organs. 
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Smell. 



This is the sense which conveys to the internal organs 
a sense of the odorous particles of bodies, detached by 
heat, and dissolved in the atmosphere. We are thus 
made acquainted with the presence of the bodies from 
which odors emanate. And certain odors are agreeable, 
and others are disagreeable, just as they affect pleasant^ 
ly or otherwise the organs of the brain which take cog- 
nizance of them. 

The sense of smell is situated within the nostrils ; and 
its organic apparatus is that of a thick raucous membrane 
always moist. Tears not wanted for the eye, assist in 
moistening this membrane. In the tissue of this mem- 
brane are interspersed the olfactory nerves. Other 
nerves are also distributed here as in other parts of the 
system susceptible to the touch. The smell is the more 
delicate, as the organic apparatus is the more capacious. 
The membrane, which serves as the seat of the olfactory 
nerve, secretes the mucus of the nose. In those animals, 
which arc remarkable for their power of smell, the nos- 
trils and other cavities lined with the pituitary mem- 
brane, are prodigiously large, and the olfactory nerve is 
proportion ably large. The dog and swine are remarka- 
ble instances. The power of receiving the impression of 
smell, comes from the nerves of the first pair, as classed 
by Sir Charles Bell. In man, this sense is* not of great 
power. 

Hearing. 

This is a very complicated organ. It has four divis- 
ions, the outer, middle, and the inner parts, and the 
auditory nerve. Of the outer part it is unnecessary to 
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give t description. I would only oheene, thtt ita con- 
stniction is admirably adapted to collect sound. The 
middle part embraces the tympanum and its membranei 
the small bones of the ear, or ossicles, and the Eustachian 
tube. The tympanum is a cavity situated at the bottom 
of the external passage, between the external and internal 
ear, and is covered with a thip, delicate skin. It is of a 
cylindrical form, with several openings. Some of these 
openings communicate with the internal ear. There is 
one which communicates with the Eustachian tntie. It 
contains four little bones, called the hammer, emvil, rmmd 
bone, and stirrup. 

The Eustachian tube leads from the back part of the 
throat to the cavity of the tympanum, and is lined by a 
mucous membrane. 

The internal ear is composed of three parts, the coch- 
lea, the vestibule, and the semi-circular canals. The 
cochlea, (so called from its resemblance to the shell of a 
snail,) is situated near the entrance of the Eustachian 
tube, and communicates with the cavity of the tympanum 
and vestibule. The vestibule is in the central portion of 
the internal ear, and commpnicates with all the other 
parts. The three semi-circular canals are situated be- 
hind the cochlea and vestibule, and terminate in the 
latter. 

The anditory nerve is a branch of the seventh pair, 
and passes into the internal auditory tube, and is subdi- 
vided into numerous branches, which pass through small 
openings, and terminate in the form of a pulp in the 
various parts of the internal ear. 

This is a brief description of that curiously constructed 
apparatus, by which we become acquainted with sounds. 
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The Btmoaphere is the more spprdpriate Tehide Tor the 
communicatton of sound, though liquids aod tdid bodies 
answer the same purpose. 

FiGiniE IV. — The Ea». 




The essential part of the organ of hearing is the soft 
pulp of the auditory nerve, floating in the midst of a 
gelatinous fluid contained in the cavities of the internal 



The function of this organ is to produce an impression 
of sound. But the harmony and melody of sounds is 
perceived by internal cerebral organs. It is suScientlf 
apparent that the power of distinguishing melody is not 
detenninod bj the perfection of the organ of hearing 
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ilooe; Iw miiiy hear very tentdyy md ue iniwnaiHa to 
mutie. AaioDg birdt^ the female hean u well aa:tlie 
male* bat eaniiot sing. Some men aiDg very well, who 
hear very iDdiflhrently. Bat the same persons would 
make better music were their power of haariag^ p^fect 
Hence the power of distioguishing mosioal sounds de- 
pends on the organ of hearing and the cerebral organ 
conjointly. 

Sense of Sight. 

The eyes^ the organs of this sense, are placed in two 
cavities of the scull, known by the name of erbits. The 
eye-brows, eye-lids, and the lachrymal apparatus are mere 
appendages of the organ. 

The eye is composed of three humors, which are cov- 
ered by appropriate membranes. These humors are 
called the vitreous, (or glassy,) the crystalline, and the 
aqueous. The first of these constitutes the principal 
portion of the globe. On its anterior surface is a slight 
depression, in which is situated the crystalline lens. In 
front of this is the aqueous humor. In this humor is the 
iris, which expands or contracts, the opening in the cen- 
tre of which constitutes the pupil. It is the color of the 
iris that determines the color of the eye. All the light 
admitted to the eye passes through the pupil. The eye 
is protected by three coverings. The outer is what is 
termed the sclerotic. This extends over the whole of 
the eye except the fore part, which is covered with the 
cornea. The sclerotic coat is commonly called the 
white of the eye. These taken together, form a mioflt 
perfect optical instrument, back of which is placed the 
retina on which the rays strike, after passing through 
those changes performed by this instrument. 



It ia tbo retiiiB, (which is an expansion of the optic 
nenre,) thst is affected and put in motion bf the rajv of 
light This motioD ia transnutted to tbo flvafar^ organ 
hy the ateond pair of nerves, called the optie neiTea. 
These nerres hare no fuoction but that of sight The 
nerrea of sensibility and motion, by which the eye mores 
and is susceptible of pain, spring from other sources. 
Tears are secreted by the lachrymal gland, situated withitt 
the orbit of the eye at its outer angle, by which the eje 
■a kept moist; and the excess is thence taken up by 
absorbent vesMla in each eye-lid, and thence coDTflyed 
into the nose. 

FiauBB v. — The Ete. 




lU fimctim. — It is the function of the eye to receive, 
modi^, and transmit the impresaions of light. Internal 
'faculties form conceptions of the figure, color, distance, 
and other attributes of objects. It is obrious that the 
degree of perfection, with which the eye will petfwm its 
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funetioMy will depend on its perisct iwgiwiefcii ani 
healthy condition. If the cornea or orjrstalliiie lena^.er 
the Titreooa kuBor, or all of them be too eesYeat, the n|i 
of light are too soon bsoughl to- a teus^ and the sight ji 
imperfect. Long sightedness is a deftet sfilHig ftom 
opposite caases. But if the eyes be perfect^ and ths 
brain be defective in those faculties* which take' notice ef 
the size, form, or color of objects, we ehM be vuabte-to 
distinguish these qualities. Hence our conceptiMs (tf 
objects of sight, and their qualities, will depend upon^ths 
perfection of the internal, and. the external Orgaile jointly. 
A careless habit of thinking would lead uS'to'snppoiS, 
that the power of distinguishing colors would depend on 
sight alone ; but this is no more the case, than it is that 
the power of distinguishing sounds depends upon the ear 
alone. 

Genus II. 

INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES WHICH PIACEITE THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS AND THEIR PHYSICAL 
QUALITIES. 

We now pass from the external senses, — those curi- 
ously organized instruments, to which we are indebted for 
all we know of the external world, — to the internal 
cerebral organs, which alone are able to form ideas of 
existences, — their physical qualities and relations. 

XXII. — Individuality. 

Suppose I saw a man riding over a bridge very briskly. 
The man, horse, bridge, &c., were painted on the retina 
of the eye, and the optic nerve carried the impression to 
tk» brain> and there a -class of faculties^ each actin^^hj 
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means of an appropriate organ, contributed to form the 
whole scene in my mind. 

In the first place, there were several objects presented 
to the mind, as the bridge, horse, rider, &c. These 
objects were noticed by the faculty of individuality, 
whose fhnction it is to notice existences and things, with- 
out regard to any of their qualities or relations. It is 
indeed the function of this faculty to notice every thing 
which can be contemplated, though it have only an ex- 
istence in the mind, as justice, virtue, prudence, &c. 
And the stronger the faculty, the more definite and pre- 
cise will be the conception. Some have the power so 
strong, in connexion with other faculties, that they, by 
aid of marvaUousness, personify abstractions, and repre- 
sent them as active, and as speaking and doing. Poetry 
is full of such figurative expressions. Thus Gray's cele- 
brated hymn to adversity. 



« 



JVisdom in sable garb arrayed, 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy y silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm Charity , the general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe ; 

And Pity, dropping soil the sadly pleasing tear. 



ty 



The organ, and its location. — Those persons who are 
remarkable for their observation of things, and have an 
aptitude for acquiring a knowledge of details and of 
individuals, have usually great breadth between the eye- 
brows, or a prominence immediately above the top of the 
nose. When large, the forehead seems to point down 
between the eye-brows. It was large in Dr. Spurzheim, 
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CanoTa the sculptor, and is in Chief Justice Shaw, of 
Massachusetts. It was large in the late Judge Thatcher, 
of Massachssetts, also in Lord Mansfield, and George 
III. of England. 

It was small in Voltaire. 

St Paul, in his writings, frequently manifests great 
activity in this faculty. *' I am persuaded," says he, 
" that neither death nor life ; nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers ; nor things present, nor things to come; 
nor height nor depth ; nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of Grod, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 

There is often a frontal sinus, the largest portion of 
which is directly at the location of this org^. In such 
case, the two tables of the scull are not precisely ptralld. 
But a careful observer will be able to judge of the extent 
of this. And besides, I have always found it safe to 
consider the organ large, when the scull is prominent, or 
presents a large surface at this point. A fulness in this 
region, indicates the predominance of the perceptive 
organs in general. 

Figure VI. — The Frontal Sinus. 




The Frontal Sinoa ii the dark hole above Uie note. 

I have made many observations upon this organ and 
its manifestation, and have never failed to find proofii of 
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its existence. It was discoyered and analyzed by Dr. 
Spurzheim. 

The organ, when large, furnishes great facility in 
acquiring natural science, and detached facts. It is a 
very useful organ, and assists to gi?e to man a practical 
turn of mind. 

General View of the Perceptive Organs. 

To return to the man, riding briskly over the 
bridge. — When the eye first glanced that way, I only 
noticed something, without observing whether it was 
a man, or a horse, and without noticing the /orm, or sixe^ 
or color ; or the place on the bridge, — or how the man 
sat on the horse, or whether there were not two men, and 
two horses, — whether the movement was brisk or slow, or 
the sound they made rumbling across the bridge. 

But all these circumstances have since been noticed. 

I first more particularly noticed the form of the horse 
and man. This drew into activity the organ of configu* 
ration. Having fixed the form, his size was noticed by 
the organ of that name. He was leaning forward, and 
was not well balanced on the horse, — this was noticed 
by my organ of weight and resistance. The man is dis- 
covered to bo a colored man, upon a bay horse, — this 
was ascertained by the organ of color. His dress was 
badly arranged, and his horse had but one eye. To per- 
ceive these circumstances required the faculties of notic-i 
ing orderly arrangement, and the number of parts ; the 
organs of which are order and number. There was a 
class of objects in motion ; it became an event, and was 
noticed by eventuality. But whether this movement were 
slow or fast, would never have been noticed, but for the 
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faculty, wboae organ is called time. And all this hap- 
pened at a certain plact, — the 6rt<^ey— which ia no- 
ticed by the organ of locaMiy. Had there been any 
harroooy in the sound made in erosaing the bridge, it 
would ha?e been noticed by the organ of tune* It will 
be seen by this view of our mental operations, that MdS- 
viduality is the organ, of which all the others are merely 
the adjuncts, enabling us to notice the qualities and rebh 
Uons of things. A moment's reflection will con? ince as 
that we need all the intellectual powers here manifested. 
And when we learn the fact, that each of these powers is 
possessed in very diflerent degree by different individaals, 
in whom the external senses are equally good, — when we 
make ol>servations, and find that some people have the 
power of noticing forms, with great accuracy, while they 
cannot judge of size or color, — that others have a very 
quick perception of varieties end tints in color, while they 
cannot distinguish either form, size, or air, — that others 
again can remember individual things, but cannot tell 
where they saw them, — and others can always point yoa 
to the very place, and will never be lost, — I say, when 
all these varieties are observable, and that in each the 
peculiar form of the forehead is such as to enable a care- 
ful observer to determine, with tolerable correctnen, the 
relative degree in which these powers are posseesedhy 
different individuals, we must think there is some reason, 
at least, to believe in the existence of the distinct faeol* 
ties, with their appropriate organs* 

XXIII. — Form, 

The organ of this faculty is situated at the very base 
of the brain, below individuality, and between the orbitf 
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of the eyei. If the whits be near to each other, thia 
organ will be small, but if the orbits be some distanee 
from each other, there is a large space for the organ. 
Hence in judging of this organ, it is necessary to obsenre 
how the sockets of the eyes are situated. Great breadth 
of head at this point will give a large space for the eyes, 
and for this organ, so that in general, his conformation 
indicates the organ large. 

The function of this organ seems confined to obsenra- 
tkm of forms. It is senriceable to any one who would 
acquire great skill kt the arts of design, or as a practical 
phrenologist 

It is a very strong faculty in some of the lower animals. 
The honey bee distinguishes bees of its own hi?e, from 
those of another. It may be well to remark, that where 
individuality is large, form is usually large slso, as it lies , 
directly under it The organ is large in Mr. Brown, a 
gentleman who cuts full-length profile likenesses, by 
observation, with great accuracy. 

XXIV. — Size. 

From the general view we took of the perceptive or« 
gans, it will be seen that a faculty is required which shall 
take cognizance, and judge of the size or magnitude of 
objects. Two objects may be equal in size, but different 
in form. One board may be six inches square, and 
another nine inches long, and four wide. In this case, 
the boards would be of the same size, but of a different 
form. We should readily see the difference in form, but 
could not by the same organ discover the equality in size. 
Differences in size are more readily discovered, where 
the form is the same* In size we are not obliged to 
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attend to more thin one line at a time. Henoe with iSm 
organ we may notice length or distance merely. This 
organ, however, is not active alone in this jqdgnMDt, 
unless the objects, on which it is exercised, are in a poit 
tion in which the principles of perspective do not aplply. 
The organ was discovered by Dr. Sporzheim. Still 
European phrenologists speak of it as only probable. I 
have noticed a few cases of a large organ of Bize» con- 
nected with great power in judging of size. Mr. P. 
Hewins, a gifted young artist of Hartford, Ckmnecticoty 
has the organ very large, and he has the power of jodg^ 
ing of the size of faces and figures, with the most perfect 
accuracy. Dr. Spurzheim saw a young man in Paris, 
who had the organ very large, and who could draw a 
circle, without the aid of an instrument, and point o«t 
the centre with mathematical accuracy. 

The organ is small, and located against the internal 
comer of the socket of the eyes, on the side of individu- 
ality and form. The convolutions of form and size are 
closely blended, and we have seen it is difficult to distin- 
guish the functions of the organs. The power of judg- 
ing accurately of size, is necessary to the mechanician, 
the portrait painter, and the practical phrenologist, or 
indeed to any one, whose judgment of dimensions is re- 
quired to be correct 

XXV. — Weight and Resistance. 

The law of gravitation is well understood. By it every 
thing on the surface of the earth is attracted to the earth. 
The different degrees, in which small objects are attracted 
to the earth, may be judged by their comparative pre^ 
sure when held in the hand. Where a cone is oobh 
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posed of any material of uniform specific gravity or 
weight, we can readily determine whether a line dropped 
firom the centre of gravity in the cone, to the earth, will 
pass through the centre of any point within its base, or 
whether it leans in any direction, so as to carry the line 
to one side. In this judgment, we need to call in aid 
the organs of form and size, to take the dimensions of 
the cone ,* but these alone would not inform us of the 
condition of its balance. The organ of form might enable 
us to notice the angle it made with the surrounding earth. 
But we could not tell the position of the earth on the 
surface, in reference to the centre of gravitation. The 
faculty, which takes cognizance of this, is distinct from 
any other, and is called weight and resistance. The 
organ may be excited into action either through the sense 
of sight or of touch, or by the changing positions of our 
bodies when in motion. 

Figure VII. 




10 
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We have (Fig. VII.) two obelisks. The tontm ef 
grmvily in each is supposed to'benfc A. -lA the §mitf t 
plumb liue dropped from A~ to the ground, falls ootsids 
of the base ; but in the other it falls within the bass. 
We should not nee^ the plumb^ to inform ns, that oae 
would fall I and that the other would stand ; nor ersn 
that the one nearest erect, is not perfectly so. The orgaa 
of weight BJid- resistance would soon make this disoaveiT, 
and we might distinctly recollect their inclined positioB 
^ afterwards. And this power of recollection determines 
it to be 'something more than the work of the organ Of 
vision. In the human body the centre of gravity is 
between the hips. The more erect we stand, the netrer 
a line dropped from the centre of gravity will Yall to the 
centre between the feet. It is always necessary to sap- 
port this centre of gravity. The quicker our perceptions 
of deviations in this centre of gravity are, the greater 
feats of agility we may be able to perform. Circus-riders 
have these perceptions remarkably quick, and are thus 
enabled to throw their weiijht where it is deficient. 

It is this organ of weiglit and resistance, which takes 
cognizance of gravitation in general, and of the balance 
of our own bodies in particular. 

Were I to walk in the water, it would require muscu- 
lar strength to overcome the resistance produced by the 
pressure of the water. This pressure, or resistance 
against my limbs, is communicated to- the mind, through 
the nerves of sensation ; and the* effort to overcome it 
is made through the agency of the nerves of voluntuy 
motion. But it is a particular organ, (viz. Weight and 
Resistance,) which gives a definite idea of the amount of 
this resistance, and the power of recollecting it altor' 
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wards. We thas see the function of the organ in ques- 
tion is to take oognizance^of weight or gravitation, knd 
also of resistance, and it thence derives its name. 
. The poVer exercised by this organ is necessary not 
only to man, but to the whole animated creation, else 
they would be victims to the laws of gravitation. In 
man it has a wide sphere of activity. *' It is of use,'' 
says Dr. Spurzheim, ** whenever weight or resistance are 
worked upon by the hands, or by means of tools, in carv- 
ing, turning, polishing, in lifting, in resisting an oppo- 
nent in boxing ; in calculating the resistance of a (Current, 
the tide, or pressure of the wind ; to direct a ship in 
certain directions ; in using the bow with dexterity ; in 
keeping the hands, arms, and body steady in shooting; 
in touching the strings or cords of any musical instru- 
ment with accuracy : it is therefore necessary to musi- 
cal performers, be it on the harp, violin, violoncello, 
piano-forte, organ, &/C. ; to eminent engineers, as far as - 
the knowledge of momentum, and of statics is con- 
cerned ; to able printers, particularly of copper and 
lithographic plates ; to clever workmen in mosaic," &c. 

But for the organ in question, animal movements would 
be only staggering and tumbling. The intoxicated are 
disturbed in the exercise of this organ, and lose a steady 
gait, — see the ground rise before them, and fancy them- 
selves turned upside down, and grasp objects to save 
themselves from falling off of the surface. They some- 
times feel lifted up, — again they appear sinking down, 
— and again whirling round. It is thought that even 
sea-sickness may result from a disturbance of the organ 
of weight and resistance. I should rather suppose that 
eventuality, locality, and several other perceptive organs 
would be equally disturbed. 
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I ha?e noticed the organ large in several gendemn, 
among whom are J. N., Esq., Hf^ Portland, and N. 6., 
Esq., of Boston, and a Rev. Mr. F. The two fbmiBr 
excel in fencing, and the latter informed me, that hr 
noticed ?ery accurately whether an object stood plumb. 
I noticed the organ small in a portrait painter, and among 
hu pictures I saw a defect in the air or position of the 
figures. The bust of Sir Isaac Newton, sold in the 
shops, shows the organ large. 

The organ is situated in the superciliary ridge, direcdy 
outward of the organ of size. Owing to the large size 
ef the corrugator muscle, at the internal corner of the 
eye-brow, it is not safe to judge of the size of the orgiii, 
without passing your thumb upward against it. 

Dr. Spurzheim locates the organ ** externally of that of 
size, above the orbit towards the superciliary ridge." 
When small, you may press your thumb upwards in the 
arch at this point, and you will notice s. the ecnil less 
prominent at that point than elsewherd along the arch. 
When large, it will be quite full there, and -will seem to 
interfere with the position of the eye. I think it does 
not appear in the superciliary ridge as much as the other 
organs along the arch. 

XXVI. — Color. 

The last physicaFquality of objects, of which we obtain 
a knowledge tlirough the agency of any of the extemil 
senses, is that of color ; and the only sense that aids as 
in this is that of sight But this does not enable ns to 
see without Kght. Light is the medium by which the 
sense of sight performs its functions. It is composed of 
colors, and t)iere can be no light without colors; thUlB, 
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without colors all will be black, which is the same thing 
as being of no color. 

Every object, therefore, becomes visible only by the 
colored rays which it reflects. Bodies are so constituted 
by the arrangement of their particles, as to absorb some 
rays, and reflect others. Yet they are not so perfectly 
uniform in their arrangement, as to reflect only pure rays 
of one color, and perfectly absorb all others. But those 
rays, which are reflected in the greatest abundance, deter- 
mine the color. 

When all the different colored rays fall equally on a 
body, the rays reflected will be of the kind, and in the 
degree that the body is fltted in its particles to reflect, 
and from these propoitions the body will take its color. 
But the rays of light may pass through bodies, and fall 
on others in different proportions from what they would, 
were it not for the bodies interposed. Hence the color 
of an object will depend on two considerations ; 1st, the 
arrangement of its minute particles, and, 2d, the medium 
which the rays of light have passed through in reaching 
the object. An experiment made in a dark room with a 
prism will show this. Expose a rose to red rays, refracted 
through a prism, and it will appear more brilliant ; but 
expose the green leaves to the same red rays, and the 
leaves will not appear green, but of a dingy brown, with 
a reddish glow. It would not be green, because no green 
rays have fallen on it. It would not be. bright red, as 
was the rose, because bodies fitted to absorb green rays, 
will also absorb most of the red rays. 

Now the power of discriminating these different rays, 
and thus of perceiving all the delicate shades of color, 
does not depend upon the acuteness of the organ of vision 
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wholly, because manj people with Tery perfect orgilis 
for noticing the form, size, andpcf^tionof objectB/caimot 
discriminate the cc^or of one object from another. They 
are sensible to light in mass, bat are deficient in distrimi 
noting between the different colored rays. Another rea- 
son why this does not depend -upon the eye merely, is 
that the impressions made on the mind, of difiereht 

• colors, can be remembered ; and artists can re-prodaee 
any color they wish, from recollection. Neither is this 
power wholly independent of the power of vision, for a 
blind man can have no idea of colors. It niust therefor^ 
depend on the perfection o( the eye, and of th« cerebral 
organs combined. The next inquiry is, whether some 
organ already examined can have this function, <Mr 
whether a distinct organ is appropriated to this faculty. 
Phrenologists claim the latter to be the ease, and. hare . 
discovered the organ to be situated in the middle of the 
arch of the eye-brow. They have many facts on this 
subject, derived from observation, both of the large and 
small size of the organ. When large, the eye-brow will 
be much arched, and generally, the outward part will be 
more elevated than the inner. In feeling for this organ 
you will not press upward from under the arch^ ak in 

* weight and resistance, but will run your finger along the 
superciliary ridge. 

This organ is seldom so large as to appear more pi^omi- 
nent than the neighbouring jorgans, and it is more usual 
to notice it a little depressed. The number of persons 
who are skilled in colors is comparatively- small. The 
p6wer of the organ is shown in discriminating the minute 
shades. The lower animals perceive light in general, 
and seem to )i>e struck with &ong colors. Were o^ ' 
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entirely destitute of the organ, perhaps he would not see 
at all. Hence, where persons have been blind for many 
years, the organ, from its total inaction, has been known 
to fall away, and the scull to be depressed. 

The organ of color may be defined to be, that whose 
function is to discriminate the different rays of light, as 
they are varied in the proportion in which they are re- 
flected by different bodies. Those who possess this 
power to a high degree, find in its exercise a source of 
exquisite pleasure. The pleasures derived from this, 
with the other perceptive organs, led Addison to make 
the following beautiful remarks. " There is," says he, 
'* a second kind of beauty, that we find in the several 
products of art and nature, which does not work in the 
imagination with that warmth and violence, as the beauty 
that appears in our own proper species, but is apt, how- 
ever, to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of fond- 
ness for the places or objects in which we discover it. 
This consists either in the gaiety or variety of colors, in 
the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement 
and disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and con- 
currence of all together. Among these several kinds of 
beaaty, the eye takes most delight in colors. We nowhere 
meet with a more glorious or pleasing show in nature, 
than what appears in the heavens, at the rising and 
setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those 
different stains of light, that show themselves in clouds 
of a different situation.'' 
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EKLATIOXS or OBJECTS TO BACH OTHBB. 
XXVII. LOCALITT. 

Id the four preceding articles we hare attended to tlie 
faculties, which notice the external physical qualities of 
objects, viz. their form, magnitude, weight, and colcw. 
We come now to a consideration of certain rdoHims 
existing among objects. The first of these is the rdaium 
of situation. The mind is not satisfied with noticing 
qualities merely of objects, without taking into view their 
relation to other objects by position; But this relation 
is at once seized upon, and objects become grouped and 
clustered in the mind, so that no one object can come 
up to the mind, or be spoken of, but it will instantly 
suggest the object with which it is related. Objects, 
when first presented to the mind, are less at our command 
than those already familiar. Hence the familiar object 
may be brought to view, and this will suggest the object 
connected with it by the relation of position. 

Now the largest and most familiar ideas we have, are 
those of the surface of the earth, in all its varieties of 
aspect. Our eyes are constantly open upon it. It b 
every where connected ; and places are noticed upon if 
by their form, size, color, &c., giving it all the variety 
imaginable. This being the great familiar idea, we asso- 
ciate the objects, which cover its surface, with the par- 
ticular places where we become familiar with seeing them. 
The organ, which notices this relation, is termed locaKty, 
because we assot^iate things which are less familiar^ with 
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places which are more so, and are enabled, afterwards, 
to think first of the place, and then of the object. 

It will be seen, from the above view of the subject, 
that the organ of locality is not confined to the observa* 
tion of the relation which objects bear to place merely, 
but it extends to a notice of objects as related to each 
other by position. And the relation of objects to a place, 
is but one of its positional relations. But it is so much 
stronger than the other positional relations, that the 
organ receives its appellation from this main branch of 
its manifestation. 

The organ in question lays the foundation for the 
study of geography. When the face of the earth is 
known, with its fixed objects^ and marked features^ in 
such a manner as to be understood, we may speak of the 
fixed objects, or the moving objects, on any part of its 
surface, and may be much assisted in remembering 
. them. 

When the organ is large and active, the person will be 
remarkable for remembering the relations of position. 
• Hence, from its associating power, it is more nearly 
identified with memory, than with any other organ. The 
system of mnemonicks, so popular a few years since, was 
constructed in reference to this associating power. 

It .is easy to anticipate the sphere of activity of this 
organ. The persons possessing it in large measure 
wocild have the relations of place very strongly fixed in 
their minds, and would readily remember where objects 
are. The organ would have a great spontaneous ap-f 
tivity, and furnish exquisite delight in its exercise. 
Henee it would give fondness for scenery, and travellings 
ao4 arpower pf describing anenery. It gives a tendency 
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to recollect things, as it were, grouped and elaslered 
together. 

It would have a leading inflaenee upon the organs 
in general, and give a direction to all our inteUectail 
hahits. Hence the organ is always found large in great 
travellers, astronomers, navigators, geographers, and 
painters of scenery. It was large in the heads of New- 
ton, Cook, Columbus, Mungo Park, Galileo, Kejder, and 
Sir Walter Scott 

Perhaps no organ is so clearly established by observa- 
tion as this. When large, it stands out from the sur- 
rounding organs in a manner not to be mistaken ; and 
it is exposed to the observation constantly. If large, its 
manifestations are also very obvious ; when deficient, too, 
the defect it produces in the character is easily discov- 
ered. There are tests, however, arising from other 
circumstances. The organ is less in females than in 
males ; so is the power which it gives. It is possessed 
by some animals, and not by others. Dogs often possess 
remarkable power of finding places once visited. Wild 
geese, swallows, storks, martens, &c., migrate at certain 
periods of the year, and return again to the same spof, 
after many months absence. 

XXVIIL — Order. 

In our remarks upon the organ of locality, it was ob- 
served, that its function is to recognise the relation of 
near position, and to associate things connected by po- 
sition. Objects are not only connected by this relation, 
but fall into a regular arrangement. To many pe<^i 
the leajst confusion is a matter of annoyance ; and ob- 
servation has shown, that attachment to order and power 
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of arrangement arises from a distinct organ. It applies 
to things, as they resemble each other in form, size, color, 
or in innate qualities. The kind of order for which an 
indiTidual would be most remarkable, would depend on 
the relative size and activity of the other intellectual 
organs. If the reflective organs were large and active, 
be would be fond of what is termed philosophical ar- 
rangement and order. If the perceptive organs in gen- 
eral predominate, then he would be governed by the 
physical qualities ; and in this the most attention would 
be paid to those qualities which are recognised by the 
most active organs. When there are several large per^ 
ceptive organs, the organ of order would not be exercised 
readily in harmony with them all. 

This, like the organ of locality, renders great assist- 
ance to our powers of recollection. By classification, 
we reduce the number of distinct objects of memory in a 
remarkable degree. But remarks upon this branch of 
the subject, should be made in the article devoted to 
memory i 

The organ is established by thousands of facts. It is 
ibnnd to be larger in females than in males. But in them 
its more usual effect is, to give a love of order, neatness, 
and attention to domestic arrangements. Those who 
are mnch employed in arranging papers and goods, will 
be likely to be conscious of great activity of the organ. 
It sometimes acquires a troublesome degree of activity, 
and renders people too particular. The organ is situated 
beside that of color, and is oflen distinguishable by a 
protuberance. It may be noticed as large, when the 
forehead at the lower corners is particularly large. 
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XXlX. — NuMBEft. 

We should be utterly confused with the mnltitade of 
objects with which we become acquainted, had we no 
power to number them. Without this power we can take 
cognizance of them, individually, with their qualities and 
relations ; but we never could, unless we know how many 
objects are before us, or compare one cluster of objects 
with another, and ascertain the difference. We might, 
by aid of the organ of size, determine quantity* in 
reference to magnitude, but not to multitude. By aid of 
the organ of number, we are enabled to form ideas of a 
plurality of objects by enumeration, and to describe them 
by numbers. And by the same power applied upon arith- 
metical principles, we can measure quantities of magni^ 
tude as well as multitude. To do this, a certain known 
quantity is first assumed as a measure, and the magnitude 
of the whole is determined by the number of times it con- 
tains the first assumed measure. By this power we may 
easily measure the earth we inhabit. From the above 
view we may define number to be that faculty which 
takes notice of quantity, considered as multitude, while 
the organ of size recognises it only as to magnitude. 
It concerns unity, and the power of repeating it, or plu- 
rality. Hence it applies to all the operations of ttritJkmetie 
and algebra ; but not to the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. It assists us to recollect dales and numbers. 

This organ has frequently been noticed in children, 
under circumstances of morbid activity. We have all 



* The doctrine of quantity is most lucidly illustrated in the com- 
mencement of Emerson^s North American Arithmetic, — a work 
which I should be delighted to see in every school in the country. 
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heard of calculating boys. Of this number were George 
Bidder, Zerah Col burn, and the eon of an Advocate of 
Vienna, whose name is not given. All these boys had 
the organ large ; but this circumstance, I apprehend, is 
not sufficient to account for their wonderful powers. 
Besides, the power came suddenly, and without exercise 
and instruction, and continued only while under high 
nervous excitement.* 

The organ was large in Buxton, Newton, £uler, and 
Hutton. In our own country, I can mention Dr. Bow- 
ditch and Mr. R. T. Paine^ as cases of it. It is very 
deficient in certain races of negroes, who can only count 
five. 

The organ is a little outward of the external angular 
process of the frontal bone, and fills the space at the 
external part of the socket of the eye. Brute animals 
have not the power of numbering. 

XXX. — Eventuality. 

It will be recollected that the organ of individuality 
takes notice of existences, or things ; and that one class 
of the perceptive organs notices the qualities, and another 
the relations of objects to each other. Of these last, we 
have already noticed those of relative position or locality, 
classification or order, and number. Thus far, every 
thing has been contemplated without regard to its being 
in a state of motion or rest. But when we look abroad, 

* Previous to the wonderful manifestations of Arithmetical power 
exhibited by young Colburn, he had been afflicted with chorea, and 
was at the time very nervous, and sometimes evidently suffered 
pain, when called on to exhibit his powers; and when he recovered 
his health, he lost his extraordinary calculating power. 

11 
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we see all is life, animation, moY^ment, change, ^ansi* 
lion, and revolutioD. These changes are noticed as phe- 
nomena, or events, and become subjects for obsenratioa 
and recollection. 

So, too> if we notice the operations of our own minds, 
we find all is change, — change in feelings, and in the 
succession of ideas. Every thing is mutable, throughout 
the universe. It has even been said that the natural 
state of matter is that of motion. And past thoughts and 
feelings can never be contemplated, except as events. 

We have not yet noticed a facujty whose function it 
is to observe and remember these motions, phenomena, 
changes, and events; and it would seem to require a 
distinct faculty, with its appropriate organ. Phrenolo- 
gists claim to have discovered the organ of this faculty, 
and have given to it the name of eventuality i 

As every thing in the universe is so constantly in a 
state of change, and this change is noticed by the organ 
in question, its operation will be very extensive. So far 
as it records and remembers events, it is an organ of 
memory. But it extends only to changes ; and memory, 
as applied to it, only indicates a degree of its activity. 

The organ is proved by the same kind of evidence as 
all the preceding, — the evidence of observation. And 
here the faculty in question has been principally active 
in this very observing process. Individuality, and the 
other organs of quality, notice the faculty and its organ, 
and eventuality recognises the phenomena that take place, 
and records that, wherever a large organ appears, there 
is a great power of observation, and vivid recollection of 
things so observed. It is largely developed in children, 
and they are fond of motion, change> life> events, and 
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stories. Every thing to them is new and strange ; hence 
marvellousness is also large in children. The organ of 
eTentaality is situated in the centre of the forehead. 
It lies directly above individuality, below comparison, 
and between the organs of locality. An observation of 
different individuals will show very great differences in 
the centre region of the forehead. 

Those, who have a deficiency of the organ, will have 
this part of the forehead depressed, and will remember 
details and events in their minute particulars with great 
difficulty, while those, who have this part large, will dis- 
tinctly remember every minute circumstance. Every 
thing will appear lively and in motion. If they go a 
journey, they will have a great many events to record. 
Those, who have the organ large, with comparison large 
and moderate causality, like to know every thing by 
experiment. It would see, hear, smell, taste, and touch. 
It is essential to editors, secretaries, historians, and 
teachers. Dr. Spurzheim remarks that this faculty and 
individuality contribute essentially to the unity of coit- 
sciousnessy and to the recognition of the entity myself in 
philosophy. Mr. Combe says, ''each organ communi- 
cates consciousness of the feelings and ideas which it 
serves to manifest ; thus, if an organ of tune be extremely 
deficient, the individual will not be able to attain a con- 
sciousness of melody ; a person in whom conscientious- 
ness is extremely deficient, will not be conscious of the 
sentiment of justice, nor of its obligations ; one, in whom 
veneration is very feeble, will not be conscious of the 
emotions of piety, nor of the duties arising from it." To 
. reconcile the views of Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe, 
and find where the truth lies, is not an easy matter. One 
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thing u clear, that all the c^rations of the mind, when 
passing, may be obsenred, and when passed, may be 
remembered at events. The degree of impressioD, 
they will make, will depend on the size and . acUTitj 
of the organs concerned. The organ of CTentnalitj 
may take cognizance of the doings of the organs re- 
qnired, noticing the degrees of activity of each ; and 
where an organ has not been active, ' eventuality would 
have nothing to record concerning it. If I had been 
looking for five minutes at the picture of my deceased 
friend, and had recalled to my mind his virtues, and 
manv of my feelings had been excited ; and a few days 
afterwards, I should attempt to recall the scene, the organ 
of eventuality would certainly be active, with all the^ other 
perceptive organs, in reviving the scene as before. I 
should remember my firiend's countenance, and my own 
thought and feelings at the time. Now eventuality was 
active at the time, or the impressions on it would not 
have been so strong as to be capable of being recalled. 
Are we conscious only through the recognitions of even- 
tuality, or is there a consciousness of every faculty active, 
besides this ? To decide this, it would be well to observe, 
whether those, in whom eventuality is large, are more 
conscions of what is passing in their own minds than 
others ? And this would depend very much npon the 
activity of self-esteem, love of approbation, and the other 
selfish organs, as these have a direct tendency to call 
attention to every thing concerning self. 

Eventuality, when active on exciting subjects, would 
excite the feelings interested. So would strong feelings, 
when spontaneously active, excite eventuality. 
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XXXL — Time. 

Those who reflect a moment upon the apparent rapid- 
ity, with which time passes under certain circumstances, 
and how very slowly it seems to pass under other circum- 
stances, will, he at a loss to account for these differences 
upon any principles independent of phrenology. When 
leaking of eventtiality, it was remarked that almost 
erery thing manifests life, movement, change^ transition, 
or revolution. These motions, so far as they belong to 
the planetary system, are governed by certain laws, so as 
to bring about certain phenomena at stated periods. 
Hence we have the first division of time, by th^ revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun, and this is termed a 
year. . Another natural division is indicated by the chang- 
ing of the moon, and another by the diurnal revolution 
of the earth. From this, we have regular subdivisions, 
down to seconds. 

Availing himself of mechanical powers and the laws 
of motion, man has constructed certain instruments, 
whose motions are regularly adjusted to that of the earth, 
so that, adopting these as standards, we can ascertain 
how much of a given revolution of the earth has taken 
place, as compared with the change which has taken 
place in th^ instrument. We have already spoken of the 
organ which notices change, d&c. But we have seen 
nothing that enabled us to take note of the degree of 
rapidity, or variety of movement. This evidently would 
require a distinct faculty and a distinct organ. We 
have evidence, that there is such a distinct faculty in 
tho fact, that some excel in their knowledge of the lapse 
of minutes and hours, and. can judge accurately of the 

11 • 
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time of day, while others take but little note of time. 
Some can mark time, march, or dance, with perfect 
accuracy, while others, no way deficient in other re- 
elects, cannot keep time at all. Some are called good 
timists in music, while others do not distingaish time. 

The organ is situated outward of locality, and the 
proofs of its location now are somewhat numerous. It 
is but recently, that I saw an individual remarkably 
deficient in the organ ; and he informed me, that it 
was inconceivable to him, how people could keep time, 
when marching to music. Mr. Simpson, in an artide 
on thb subject, says, that he was struck with the uncom- 
mon prominence of the organ of time, in a whole family 
of young people, and was informed that they all loved 
dancing, and danced with remarkable accuracy. 

That it is the function of the organ in question, to 
recognise movement^ is apparent from the fact, that the 
deaf and dumb can dance, taking their time by the eye. 

But for the power of taking cognizance of movement, 
so as to judge of different stages of it, we should have 
no sense of progress. 

It will be seen, that time is precisely co-extensive with 
eventuality, the one noticing the motion itself, and the 
other, its degree of rapidity, and measuring its stages. 
As every thing by which we predicate time is an act or 
movement, so the faculty of time notices and comparts 
movements. We measure the time of one thing by the 
time of another. The movement of the earth is the 
great standard measure. 

Measuring points in time are where revolutions are 
completed ; and by the assistance of number, we may 
enumerate revolutions, and thus describe time. 
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Thus, on the dial of the watch, the entire revelation of 
the second hand is equal to one sixtieth part of a revolu- 
tion of the minute hand ; and a revolution of the minute 
handy is equal to the movement of the hour hand, one 
twelfth of a revolution. 

In measuring and describing time, numbers are used 
as they are when applied to the measure and description 
of objects, in regard to multitude. We regard revolu- 
tions numerically, and speak of them by numbers. Cer- 
tain great events, which are recorded and known by all, 
become epochs, from which an account of time or an era 
commences. Thus, by figures, we note 1835 revcdutions 
of the earth round the sun, since the birth of Christ. 

Why are our judgments of time frequently so incor- 
rect? The answer suggested, consistent with the doc- 
trines of phrenology, is this : — 

1. The organ of time is not always active alike ; and 
when inactive, its judgments would be incorrect, just as 
judgments formed by the organ of size, when it. is but 
slightly active. 

2. Our feelings, when active, have a warping influence 
on the judgments formed by any of the intellectual fac- 
ulties. Of these, cautiousness, hope, and marvellousness, 
would be likely to produce the greatest effect. When an 
event is much desired, the progress of events in general 
is narrowly watched, and marvellousness helps to fix a 
belief that the progress is much slower than it is. I think 
time is thus prolonged by anxiety, and shortened by in- 
activity of the organ of time. 

Dr. Spurzheim remarks, that the natural language of 
time is to turn the eyes upward. 
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XXXIL— Tune. 

The ear is the instrument by which Boandi «ie eoDr 
vejed to the internal organs ; but it has no power of no- 
ticing and remembering what the notes are, whether ^4. 
or low, loud or soft. The organs of the voice are so con- 
stituted, as to make both high and low sounds ; and also 
in each sound it has the power of rendering them load or 
soft Musical instruments are also so constitute4 is to 
make all these varieties of sound. Simple sounds may 
be so arranged in reference to their notes, as to prodace 
melody^ or in other words, to give an agreeable exercise 



to the organ of tune ; and several voices or instruments 
may do this simultaneously, each performing their parts 
so as to give pleasure. But it must be done in such a 
manner as to exercise the organ harmoniously. 

The organ of tune, when large, discriminates reiidily 
the minutest differences in sounds, and quickly notices 
both melody and harmony. It also enables those, idio 
have the organ active, to read music readily and to re- 
member it. Observations show that this power is pos- 
sessed by some, and not by others ; and that when the 
organ is large, it may be easily noticed. 

I have noticed the organ to be large, in many instan- 
ces, where the power is possessed. * Several cases are 
recorded of a morbid power in this organ. A youDg 
lady, mentioned by Dr. A. Combe, had suffered almost 
constantly from headache, and one day the pain was 
acute, at the external angle of the forehead, precisely in 
the situation of the organ of tune, which was largely 
developed. The next day, the same pain recurred,, and 
its location was pointed out by herself. On another occa- 
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sion she complained of pain in the organ of tune, and 
said that she had been dreaming a great deal of hearing 
the finest music. After these dreams had been continued 
a few /nights, the excitement of the organ had reached a 
height that could not be controlled. The patient felt, 
not to say a desire only, but a strong, irresistible passion, 
or craving for music, which it was painful, beyond en- 
durance, to repress. She insisted on getting up, and 
being allowed to play and sing ; and shortly after, she 
got hold of a guitar, lay down on a sofa, ;ind fairly gave 
way to the torrent ; and with a volume, clearness, and 
strength of voice, and with great facility of execution, 
she sang an accompaniment, till her musical faculties 
becaine spent. and exhausted. 

The case of .Jane C. Rider furnishes evidence of the 
morbid state of all the perceptive organs. She had never 
learnt to sing, or play, but in her paroxysms, her fondness 
for singing amounted to a passion, — she was never satis- 
fied' with listening. She also sung several tunes, herself, 
with tolerable correctness. 

The organ, when large, enlarges the lateral parts of 
the forehead. But its form is not always the same. 
Great practice is necessary to be able to observe this 
organ successfully. 

. XXXIII. — Language. 

We have examined all those faculties which enable us 
to form conceptions of things, their qualities, and rela- 
tions. And as man is a social being, and not only com- 
municatesy but records and transmits his knowledge, and 
as this can be but imperfectly done, by exhibiting the 
objects themselves, with their qualities, relations, and 
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acts, we stand in need of a power of rqprestniaiumf so 
as that one thing may stand in place of another. Thus, 
instead of bringing to a man a tree, when me want to 
inform him of the qualities of such an existence, we can 
substitute a combination of marks, which are recognised 
by the organ of form, and, taken together, constitute the 
word tree. We can also make a certain sound, or mo- 
tion, the representation of an object. By aid of the 
higher intellectual powers, man has invented many thou- 
sands of these signs, and they are adopted, in common 
use, as arbitrary language. In the recognition of these, 
without regarding them as signs, the perceptive organs, 
already noticed, are alone active. The organs of form, 
size, weight, and color, are all active in recognising a 
single written or printed word ; and the organ of tune 
is active in noticing spoken words. But a distinct facul- 
ty is necessary to enable us to conceive of these wordsj 
as being the representatives of things and acts, in all 
their relations and variety, so as to communicate the im- 
pressions of one mind to another. Those, who are deaf 
and dumb, are deprived of the power of using words as 
sounds, and the blind cannot apprehend mere written 
words. But the power of substitution still remains, and 
the mode of it is made to conform to the condition of the 
person to whom the signs are addressed. The organ of 
the faculty, by which we are enabled to use a sign for 
something signified, is called that of language. It is 
easy to see that the power is peculiar in its nature, and 
we should be led to suppose it would be manifested, by 
its appropriate organ. 

But we are not lefl to mere conjecture. It is proved 
by nearly all the tests. It is possessed in very diflfer^t 
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degrees, bj different individuals, who have other powers, 
in equal degree. It does not belong to the lower ani« 
mals generally. Half-idiot children there are, who 
never speak, although they do many things, like reason-* 
able persons. There have been cases of disease in the 
organ. Dr. Hood, of Kilmarnock, had a patient, who 
had the ordinary knowledge of written and spoken lan« 
guage, but who suddenly began to speak incoherently. 
She had forgotten the name of every object in nature* 
The partiQulars of this case are mentioned in the Edin* 
burgh Phrenological Journal, and are copied into Mr. 
Combe's system. 

Where situated^ and how developed, — The organ is 
situated in the posterior and transverse part of the orbi« 
tary plate, and, when large, presses the plate and eye 
downward and outward. When the fibres are long, they 
press the eye as far fjrward as the eye-brows. If only 
thick, they press them towards the outer angle of the 
orbit. 

Function of the organ. — I have already remarked, 
that it gives the power of connecting ideas with substi-* 
tuted signs. But the superior intellectual faculties assist 
to invent artificial signs ; and signs cannot, in the na-^ 
ture of things, be antecedent to the thing signified. 
Signs, too, require to be multiplied, and modified, ac- 
cording to the sensations and conceptions of the mind. 
Hence, if we look into the grammar of a language, we 
shall find that the sorts of signs correspond to the func- 
tions of the ssveral faculties. This shows why, in a 
language, there are different kinds of words, or parts of 
speech. Thus, if I say, Behold three large colored 
men, who are rapidly running, side by side, across the 
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bridge — to comceive the statement above reqaires the 
activity of individuality, form, size, weight, cdor, lo- 
cality, order, number, eventuality, and tioi^;; and to 
express it requires the use of nearly aU th» ppiis of 

qpeech. . . ;'..'• 

Persons, who have the organ of language large,, and 
active, have a torrent of words flowing in uinrn theofti 
whenever they become excited, in speech, or composi- 
tion. But it does not follow, that such will be forward 
to appear on occasions, which require the exercise of 
language, because there may be great cautiousness, se- 
cretivcness, or diffidence. Another manifeatatia nof the 
activity of the organ may be found in the disposition 
some people show, to give new appellations to familiar 
ideas. If the reflective organs and marvellousness be 
large, as well, as the organ of language, the individual 
will be likely to have great facility in inventing arbitrary 
signs, and new varieties, and compounds. , One of difi 
signs of the great activity of the organ is a conscious 
desire to find a name or sign to represent every new 
idea. 

Such people, too,, will have a vivid recollection of a 
vast number of signs, with which they have been in the 
habit of associating their ideas. When the doctrines of 
Phrenology come to be generally understood, the admi- 
ration excited by the possession of a great number of 
dead and foreign languages will be much diminished. It 
will then be considered merely as evidence of a large 
organ of language, and as no evidence of superior gene- 
ral talents. 
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XXXIV. — Comparison. 

The perceptive organs, thus far examined, enable us 
to contemplate all the particular qualities and relations 
of an object, as isolated particulars ; individuality being 
as the trunk, of v^hich all the rest are but branches. 
These serve, as it were, to enable us to see and dehne 
all the particular qualities and relations of things, and, 
taken together, to regard them as one whole. Compari- 
son is the organ of the faculty which judges of the fit- 
ness of one thing, thus viewed as a whole, to another. 
It enables us to take into view and compare all our ob- 
jects of knowledge, discriminating differences and re- 
semblances between things taken as an aggregate. It 
also discovers general attributes. Dr. Spurzheim re- 
marks, that ** It compares, discriminates, separates, ab- 
stracts, adapts, and generalizes." It enables us to see 
resemblances and differences, and to compare the innate 
qualities of one thing with those of another. 

It enables as to adapt and adjust one thing to another 
in due proportion, so as to produce an harmonious whole. 
Hence comparison becomes a leading quality in that 
combination which constitutes judgment. As such, it is 
of great importance in the character, and I have never 
seen an individual, with the organ in question small, 
who Was characterized for sound judgment. It does not 
follow, however, that every one, who has this organ large, 
will have sound judgment. Defective perceptive organs, 
— small power of tracing causation, — particular, strong, 
and wayward propensities, — all, or any of these, may 
cause a defect in presenting to comparison the materials 
for sound judgment. This subject will be resjifned 
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in an article upon jadgment, in a subaeqaent part of the 
work. 

Location of the organ, — The organ of comparison ia 
situated below benevolence, extending downward to the 
eentre of the forehead, in the shape of an inverted pyra- - 
mid. Its great activity tends to increase the size and 
activity of benevolence. Hence I frequently observe 
large comparison and benevolence in the same head, 
and connected with great active benevolence. Thid 
characterizes the head of the Rev. Dr. J. of Boston. 
Hence there is a more intimate connexion between high 
intellectual activity and moral improvement than is gene- 
rally supposed. 

It does not follow, that a person who is prone to maid 
playful or poetical comparisons has a large organ Or fac- 
ulty of comparison. It implies, rather, the activity of 
marvellousness and mirthfulness. Poets and painters 
are as likely to have the organ small as large. Those 
who form their judgments suddenly, on subjects of great 
moment, do not thereby indicate the superiority of the 
comparing power, but rather that they have acted with 
very little of its aid. The proportion which is most likely 
to be connected with strong comparing power is marked 
by a gentle curve line, horizontally drawn around, near 
the centre of the forehead. 

XXXV. — Causalitit. 

We have noticed the faculties which make us acquaint- 
ed with the physical qualities apd relations of things, 
and also that which points out their identity, analogy, or 
difference, and their harmony or incongruity. There 
yet remains to be considered a faculty which observes 
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the relation of cause and effect, and the nature, source, 
power, capability, use, and , adaptation of things. All 
these require a power which looks beyond mere physical 
peculiarities. If we see smoke, we know it is an effect 
caused by fire. A stream suggests a fountain. In man 
we see physical, moral, and mental power, and the adap- 
tation of his organization so as to confer this power. 
We study the functions of all the animated creation. 

The faculty which enables us to take this internal sur- 
vey of things is causality. When the organ is active, it 
looks for those innate qualities and relations, just as we 
look for form, size, color, &c., in physical nature. 

There are great differences in tlie degrees in which 
this power is possessed by different individuals. Some 
are able to observe for themselves and make the correct 
deductions. But far greater numbers depend very much 

r 

upon the authority of others, without seeing the depen- 
dence themselves. 

The mind relies upon the uniformity of natural laws. 
When, therefore, any thing, or combination of things, 
is ascertained to be a cause, or an effect, the foundation 
is laid for a general principle. But in arriving at this, 
we need to multiply our observations under a variety of 
circumstances by what is termed induction. Those who 
would have entire confidence in the results of mathe- 
matical inquiries will repeat the operation several times. 
The Baconian system of induction is but such a repeti- 
tion of observations, under different circumstances , as to 
preclude, as far as possible, any mistake. 

Where effects may spring from several causes, or 
where several circumstances combine, and but a part of 
them -act as causes, repeated observations and experi- 
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mentfl are necessary to the discovery of trath. This is 
peculiarly the case in observations upon the relation be* 
tween cerebral development and mental manifestations. 
Owing to this, careless observers and thinkers, and those 
who are deficient in the organs of causality and compari- 
son, will never be able to see the full force of the evi- 
dence on which Phrenology is based. 

If we have established the relation of cause and ef- 
fect in a particular case, our reliance upon the uniformi- 
ty of natural laws leads us, whenever we see the cause, 
to infer the effect, and whenever we see the eflfect, to 
infer the cause. Thus, having established the organ of 
self-esteem, whenever we see that organ large, we may 
infer the large endowment of the sentiment ; and when 
we see a constant manifestation of the sentiment, we 
infer the large size of the organ. 

Sometimes we find a long chain of events, each of 
which, when viewed in relation to prior events, is an 
effect, and also the cause of a subsequent event. But at 
every stage it is necessary to see that each effect is cor- 
rectly inferred and stated. 

From this view of causality, it will be observed to 
have a very extensive bearing upon the human charac- 
ter. Mr. Combe remarks, that " The mind in which 
causality is very powerful, surveys the phenomena of 
nature, and the conviction of a cause • for thera arises 
irresistibly and intuitively from the mere exercise of the 
faculty. Benevolence and design in the arrangement of 
the moral and physical world are clearly perceived by it, 
and it therefore infers instinctively, that benignity and 
intelligence are attributes of the cause that produced 
them. Hence all master spirits are believers in God^" 
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Location, — The organ of causality is situated be- 
tween comparison and mirthfulness. In some, the organ 
in question is developed with mirthfulness, as in Frank- 
lin. In others, it is developed by itself, and may be dis- 
tinctly noticed by the side of comparison. The organ 
is easily observed, and, when large, will manifest itself 
readily, in the conversation of the individual. When 
more active than comparison, and when the powers of 
observation in general are deficient, it is liable to exces- 
sive activity. In such cases, the individual may mani- 
fest great originality of mind, and extensive research, 
but will be wanting in strong, practical common sense. 

Natural language, — If the reflective organs predomi- 
nate greatly, and especially causality, tlie individual, 
when thoughtful, will hang his head forward, and will 
move it slowly about. But when the perceptive organs 
are principally' active, there will be greater quickness of 
movement of the head and eyes. If, however, the indi- 
vidual's perceptive organs be intensely engaged in the 
contemplation of distant scenes, his chin will be thrown 
out, and with it the active organs will be thrust forward, 
with the eyes wide open, as if fixed on some object. 

A comprehensive view of the intellectual faculties will 
enable us to see how necessary they all are to constitute 
the perfect intellect. If the perceptive organs be large 
and active, and the reflective small and feeble, there will 
be great power of observation and but little of reflection. 
If, on the other hand, the reflective organs only be large, 
then they may possess great power and spontaneous ac- 
tivity ; but, deprived of the materials which are alone 
gathered by the aid of the perceptive organs, they will 
be active to little purpose. Where there is great power 
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in both the perceptive «nd refleetif e orginft, we Inve m 
orgaDization favorable to the dieeovery and neMainkw 
tion of philoac^hical truth. Any great predominaaee in 
any one or a few of the intellectnal organs \6 a soared 
of 'weakness, as it throws the character out of balane; 
and in all those efforts of thought, which require the ei* 
ercise of the feeble organs, the mental processes will be 
defective. 

We need the whole to constitute the finished inteUaet 
Individuality, with its branch organs, makes us acquaiat* 
ed with objects and their qualities and relations ; eveoi^ 
uality observes movements and changes ; compariam 
discriminates, identifies, harmonizes, and comprehends 
all the parts ; while causality looks to the caoae, nature, 
source, capability, and adaptation of things. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL VIEWS OF THE EXTERNAL SENSES, AND OF THE 

CEREBRAL ORGANS. 

TuE Structure and functions of each of the external 
senses were briefly explained in another part of this 
work. It remains now to examine some of those partic- 
ulars which apply to them all. 

The first remark is, that the organs of the external 
senses, as well as those of the brain, are all doaUe. 
This seems designed for a wise and benevolent purpose. 
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If we unfortanately lose one organ, the other soon acquires 
strength and performs the functions of both. 

But a question of some difficulty of explanation has 
been made, why double organs should not convey to the 
mind double impressions of the objects contemplated by 
them? 

Let us examine this subject. Objects impressed upon 
the external senses stimulate the internal organs to form 
ideas. This stimulus is not distinguishable, as coming 
through double organs. The impressions made on both 
contribute to stimulate the internal organs. But where 
one eye would, when exercised alone, have an image on 
the retina, different from the other, as we may suppose 
might sometimes be the case, the eye which held the 
strongest impression would prevail, and the impression 
on the weaker would be only accumulative. Let us take 
the experiment suggested by Mr. G. Combe, which may 
be easily tried with spectacles. Suppose you have one 
glass, thin, yellow, and transparent, and the other thick, 
blue, and opaque. The object viewed through both glass- 
es, will appear just as if both glasses were tinged with 
yellow, but will not be seen quite as distinctly, as if both 
were equally transparent. Here the stronger image on 
the retina of the eye, shaded by the yellow glass, rules 
the internal impression, and all that the eye, covered by 
the green, does, is to help to suggest the idea which is 
principally formed, from the communication through the 
other eye. This explains how the impression made upon 
the brain may be in effect the same as if conveyed 
through a single organ. If one eye were shut, and an 
impression were made upon the other only, this impres- 
sion would be conveyed as much to the intellectual 
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organs of one hemisphere of the brain as of the other. 
It is not by consciousness, that we know how much is 
done bj one organ, and how much bj the other, or that 
we see with two eyes, rather than one. This, howeTer, 
may be known in various other ways, as by shutting one 
eye, or by experiencing sensations of pain from too in- 
tense an exercise. 

One eye is habitually more active in transmitting im- 
pressions to the brain than the other, so that oar ejes 
(optical instruments as they are) may be very jostlj 
compared to the spectacles with green and yellow glasses. 
This may be illustrated. Place two objects so that the 
nearest will, with both eyes open, appear exactly in a 
line from the eye to the more distant object, — then shot 
one eye, and the more distant object will appear in a 
line still ; but open it, and shut the other, and it will ap- 
pear some inches one side. This shows that one eye 
controls the other. Hence we have an explanation of 
single consciousness, when the organs of the senses are 
double. 

But we have not yet explained the phenomenon of oar 
contemplating objects singly with double cerebral or- 
gans. Here I think we have a key to the solution of 
this difficult question. The two hemispheres of the brain 
are frequently of unequal size. There is usually, indeed, 
some slight difference, and sometimes it is such as to be 
quite perceptible. Now if both hemispheres are active, 
the conceptions formed by one might reasonably be sup* 
posed to be stronger than those formed by the other. Yet 
both are active, and only slightly differ in their degrees 
of activity. Now, as in the case of the external senses, 
the stronger and more active organ would give the im* 
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pression, and the other would only assist to make it the 
stronger. 

That both of the organs of the external senses are ac- 
tive at the same time, is apparent from the fact, that we 
hear better with both ears, and see better with both eyes, 
than with one. And so with the brain ; if we think and 
feel with both hemispheres, we shall think and feel more 
forcibly, than when only one is active. It is believed 
that the doctrine, that only one of the organs of sense, 
or of the brain, is active at the same time, and that they 
alternately act and rest, is not correct; and, therefore, 
cannot be admitted as an explanation of single con- 
sciousness. 

I have thought it quite possible that the laws of habit, 
and of exercise and rest, might throw some light on this 
subject. Suppose the mind active for a long time, until 
its organs became fatigued, and that one hemisphere had 
been more active than the otiier, and had become more 
weary; if, in such case, exercise were continued, would 
it not be quite natural for the side more fatigued to yield 
its load to the one less so ? This is quite analogous to a 
change of the weight of the body, from one side to the ^ 
other. 'Most of us, I believe, will recollect times when, 
from some anxiety of mind, we could not compose our- 
selves to sleep, and yet our thoughts were confused ; and, 
having changed the position of our heads from one side 
to the other, (by which the pressure on the brain is 
changed,) we have felt temporary relief from our con- 
fusion. We have then, perhaps, seen our subject in an 
entirely changed light. Was not this in consequence of 
a change in the lead of the cerebral organs ? 
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On the peculiar Formation of the Senses^ as fitting tJm 
for their distinctive Functions. 

Objects, with which we become acquainted throogk! 
the external senses, have many distinctive qualities, oi^ 
we need o^e sense to determine one quality, and aaptW' 
to determine another ; and we may determine the MBt 
quality by more than one sense. We may become .ib^ 
quaiutcd with the form and size of an object, both by 
sight and touch. So by touch we may determine that 
water and spirit are fluids ; but smell, or taste, or siilght, 
are necessary to determine which is -%luQh. ' ** ,; 

The senses serve also the further purpose of c<lireet- 
ing each other. By the sense of touch we determine 
the errors of sight. They also obviously contribute, to 
make more deep and vivid the impressions upon the cere- 
bral organs. 

Laws of the Exercise of the Senses. 

The functions of the senses are improved by observing 
the laws of exercise and rest. If we neglect their ex- 
ercise for a considerable time, they become like a band- 
aged arm. The blood ceases to flow into them, and the 
senses sufler in their structure. 

They should be exercised with a reaisonable degree of 
intensity. As slow walking is no exercise, so is much 
of the moderate using of the senses no exercise of them. 
They should rest at regular intervals. This gives them 
an opportunity to restore their lost vigor, and to gain 
something more for increase of power. 
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Limits of the Senses. 

After what has been said of the functions of the exter- 

p nal senses, and of the internal cerebral organs, it would 

teem almost unnecessary to point out the precise limits 

9(iamA. Still, these should be very distinct|)r contem- 

plated by the mind. 

' 1. The senses, it should be recollected, have no power 

to form ideas. The image of an object of sight is painted 

I on the retina of the eye, but this is not the idea. The 

optii^ nerve communicates between the retina and the 

brain, and the cerebral organs form the idea. So if I 

jtouch a book, it is not the sense of touch which gives 

me the idea of the book, but the internal cerebral orgam 

The nerves of feeling in the hand communicate the 

impression made upon it to the brain, where the organs 

of the brain form the idea. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing between the 
functions of the internal and the external organs. 

The best test for determining is this, — external senses 
cannot recall former impressions, without the presence of 
the object by which they are formed. But the internal 
organs have this power. Whatever can be revived by an 
effort of conception, or memory, is the work of the inter- 
nal perceptive organs, and not of the external senses. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TEMPERAMENTS. 



Temperaments have attracted the attention of medi- 
cal men, in reference to disease, from early times ; and 
having been noticed to produce an influence on the mei^ 
tal and moral conditions, have by some been erzonaiiBdy 
considered as sufficient to explain all the great diffiuttijBM 
in moral feeling and mental manifestation. IM^I'lhis 
was refuted by recurrence to facts, as observation wiR 
show, that every sort of feeling and talent may be ob- 
aenred along with any variety of temperament. The 
tmth requires that we should take temperament into view, 
171 connexion with cerebral organization, and other condi' 
tions, allowing to each their appropriate and peculiar 
infiuence. 

Temperament results from the different proportions or 
equilibrium among the parts that make up our organiza- 
tion, and is but an extension of the Doctrine of Propor- 
tions, noticed in a former chapter, (page 33.) There is 
in each individual a mode of existence which distin- 
guishes his temperament from that of any other. 

There are four temperaments usually spoken of among 
physiologists. These are the Sanguine, Lymphatic^ £0* 
ious, and Nervous. 

When the balance of the system is overborne by the 
great size and energy of the heart, lungs, and blood- 
vessels, indicated by a sharp and strong pulse and ruddy 
complexion, the Sanguine temperament appears. In such 
an individual, the blood will, by the agency of the lungs, 
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with atmospheric oxygen, and 
Inutest parts of the system, and 
■ ' to the brain. Persons of this 
^> sustained effi>rt without injury ; 
'^"■■"icjc' .1 recover tone. They are usually 
■^^^■■^* r . of animal food, eat with avidity, 

;nivorous animals, to devour their 
;estion is imperfect, and they often 
d gaunt. 
at operates in a manner calculated to 

rty of many of the cerebral organs, as 
iiativeness, adhesiveness, combativeness, 
r iiope, benevolence, and intellect gener- 

cptive organs, in particular, are likely to 
acute, in individuals of this and the ner- 
lent, especially when inflammation commen- 
Jeman of this temperament informed me, 
e had a lung fever, a few years since, the 
ich he was appeared always light, and he 
.vith great distinctness, when others could not. 
I Arge number of us, in a stage, in the evening, 
\0 only one who could give us the time, by look- 

rThis temperament tends to counteract 
o large cautiousness, and too small 
■c, — but inflames too large hope, 
.tiveness, &c. Hence we associate 
n a choleric temper, and visionary, 
>ns. fl^^ too, the old notion, that 
' nperai^^^ variety, and are gener- 
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system. High living tends to inflame tbe pro p— l i ties, 
while moderate and temperate living are more fiivorable 
to the calm action of the higher sentiments and highir 
intellect One, therefore, should regolate hie diet. Ml 
only from immediate regard to health, hat in refereooe 
to mental and moral conditions. Ciiminals are hest ffr 
formed upon low diet 

Lymphaiic temperament. — This temperament is deteN 

mined by tbe proportion of the abdominal viscera. Whei 

these are large, they have a tendency to activity, and 

they convert into chyle a great portion of what in^airea 

into the stomach. Persons of this temperament eat little 

and oflen, digest continually, and sleep freely. In sock 

persons, if the lungs and heart be small, the prqxnrtioa 

of the fluids to the solids is too great The skin is 

plump, muscle soil, and the whole person becomes co^ 

pulent. The serum in the blood is in too great propo^ 

tion, and the blood is not sufficiently impregnated witk 

oxygen, to produce a sufficient stimulus to the cerebral 

organs. Hence the individual will be averse to either 

bodily or mental activity. There may be a fondness for 

reading, and correctness of judgment, but little eponta- 

neous activity, or deep feeling. A combination of this 

temperament, with large hope and benevolence, and 

small cautiousness and acquisitiveness, would incline 

one to indolence, ease, and improvidence. History does 

not abound in such characters, for they are about as aoob 

forgotten as dead. They may be said to vegetate while 

they live. This temperament may be improved by active 

physical exercise, short sleep, forced study, frequent or 

of the lungs, as in public speaking, or reading akmd, 

with spare diet, which is composed of a good share of 

fibrous meats. 
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BiHaus im^p$rmmmi. — Mr. Noble, to aa artiele on 
l6Biiperaiiieiilfy in the Ediobori^ Phienologtcal Joarnal, 
kas a new view of this temperament, by which he is able 
to aeconnt for He influence upon the activity of the cere- 
bral organs. The temperament, as its name would 
indicate, is to be foilnd where the biliary system predomi- 
nates. *' It most," says he, ** be regarded in two points 
of view. 1st. As to the depuration of the venous blood, 
and the healthful stimulation of the alimentary canal. 
The due arterialization of the blood is essential to the 
fiiU possession of its vital qualities." This process, we 
have seen in another place, is performed in part, at least, 
by the agency of the lungs. The organ which secretes 
bile, also contributes largely to this process. Agaiiv 
there subasts at all times a strong sympathy between 
the brain and alimentary canal, so that, when one fails 
to perform its functions well, the other soon begins to 
suffer. T<he bile is well known to act as a powerful 
stimulant upon the intestinal tube, into which it is con- 
veyed from the liver by its appropriate duct Hence we 
may see the. manner and degree, in which the functional 
activity of the brain may be affected by the character of 
the biliary system. 

The signs of the predominance of this temperament 
are,— a hard and strong palse, veins cutaneous and 
progeeting, — complexion swarthy, hair black, or dark 
brown, the body moderately fleshy, and the muscles firm 
and well marked. 

Observations have shown, that individuals character- 
ized by this temperament, are more likely to be energetic, 
and active. They are less sensual than those of the 
sanguine, and less indolent thaa those of the lymphatic 
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temperament. When the liver is diaeated, and its effect 
is to stain the skin, it becomes less agreeaUe in its effect 
upon the brain, because it no longer serves to eliminate 
the noxious ingredients of the venoua blood, which there- 
lore becomes thick, dark, and' sluggish, and fails to give a 
lively, healthful stimulus to the brain. Persons in this 
state, feel the depressing effects of too active cautious- 
ness, reverence, and marvellousness, while sel&esteem b 
inactive. In these gloomy moods, they are troubled with 
a pressure of blood upon the brain, and great depression 
of spirits, and often predict that they shall not live long. 
Again, secretiveness, acquisitiveness, and destructivenes 
become diseasedly active, and they believe that^they are 
coming to want, and that conspiracies are formed against 
them ; at other times they will appear to take a great 
interest in religion, — perhaps make a profession. But 
all this is no evidence of a healthful change of views and 
feelings. 

Nervous temperament, — The writers on temperament, 
so far as I have seen, speak of a nervous temperament. 
I have been in great doubt as to the propriety of this. 
Mr. Thomas describes it as indicated by the large size of 
the head, compared with the other parts of the system. 
This condition is sufficiently taken into view' in the 
remarks made upon the size of the head, as a measure 
of power, and in our remarks upon the* brain. What, 
however, constitutes the nervous temperament, is a head 
too large for a due proportion to the abdominal and tlMh 
racic viscera. This is a source of weakness, and tends 
to disease, as is explained in the chapter on Propartum. 
When the thorax is large also, there may be great energy 
of character, as in the case of Cassius, Brutus, and 
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Cicero. Bat where the head alone is large, there may 
be great precocity, and great genius, — constituting a 
poet, an artist, or mere man of science, as in the case of 
Tasso, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau. Persons of this cast 
may, under great excitement, sometimes perform won- 
ders, — but will more often be unfit for any effort Plu- 
tarch says of Pericles, Chat sometimes he was to be seen 
sitting in the street, fatigued by the weight of his head, 
and not knowing what part to take in the disorders of the 
State, and at other times thunder and lightning issued 
from his monstrous head with a tremendous noise. 

A large head, connected with a large abdominal vis- 
cera, and small thorax, will be a source of weakness. 
The blood will be but imperfectly supplied with oxygen, 
and deficient in quantity ; such persons will be likely to 
manifest stupidity, and inefficiency, rather than talent. 

With these preliminary remarks, it may be important 
in this place, to take a slight view of some of the influ- 
ences of the nervous system. Indeed, the nervous tem- 
perament cannot be thoroughly understood, without some 
knowledge of the nervous system. This knowledge is 
yet but imperfect Philosophers of the present day are 
turning their attention to this part of our system, with 
great care and earnestness. The nerves may be traced, 
as may the muscles. They are visible and tangible. 
But there is supposed to be an invisible nervous fluid, or 
agent, which is known only in its effects and influences, 
as it acts' upon the nerves. Like blood, it is essential to 
the vital action of every animal organ. When I move 
my arm, the muscles of that limb are called into play by 
an influence transmitted to it from the brain along the 
nerves. But these nerves serve only as conductors of the 
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influence. This stimolas is so essential, that, if a ner? e 
be divided, no effort of the mind will excite it into ao- 
tion. 

The perfection of this influence depends on the per- 
fection of the nerve. The principal seat of this influence 
is in the brain ; and the perfection of the influence de- 
pends much on the condition of this organ. Pleasing 
excitement increases its influence. Depression of feel- 
ing, and depression of this influence, will impair the 
functions of the organs. 

The quality of the nervous influence depends upon 
the condition of the brain. Hence, when all the organs 
of the brain are in healthy, vigorous action, under agree- 
able stimulus from the blood, the nervous influence sent 
forth is the most powerful, and all the functions are per- 
formed with ease and vigor. 

Habits of mental indolence, or of too high mental 
excitement, are opposed to the laws which govern this 
part of the system. 

Much of the quality of this influence depends upon 
the class of mental organs brought into agreeable exer- 
cise. If the sentiments have the ascendency, and the 
propensities are active in harmony, but in subordination, 
then the nervous influence is the most happy imaginable. 
But if the propensities predominate in activity, and the 
mind be at war with itself; or if grief and remorse indi- 
cate the wounded action of the sentiments ; the nervous 
influence sent forth, is impaired, and bad health will be 
the necessary consequence. Physicians, who know these 
facts, will labor to bring into the most agreeable and 
sprightly action all the feelings, that a favorable nervous 
influence may cooperate with their medicine to produce 
the desired effect. 
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If vital action be concentrated in one part of the brain, 
the nervous stimulus sent forth is insufficient to excite 
the lungs, and digestive and other organs, — hence sighs, 
disordered digestion, and dispepsia. The influence of 
the brain is so direct, that affections of the head are often 
first indicated by sickness and vomiting. The conversor 
tion of the physician often has quite as beneficial an effect 
as his medicine, and is quite as deserving of remuneror 
tion. 

From the above remarks, principally derived from Dr. 
A. Combe's work on the laws of health, it will be readily 
conjectured, that the nervous system has a most wonder- 
ful effect upon mental manifestation. 

The nervous temperament should not be mistaken for 
a diseased state of the nervous system, owing to general 
weakness and irritability. Yet there is danger, that, in 
speaking of the nervous temperament, you will be under- 
stood as indicating it when morbidly excitable, and there- 
fore as rather a diseased, than as a healthy, condition. A 
sedentary or inactive life, habitual indulgence in sensu- 
ality, morbid action of a part of the brain, — all these 
tend to produce this diseased condition. Neglect of the 
laws of exercise and diet does not increase nervous 
power, but diminishes the muscular power, and deranges 
all the functions of organs, which operate to check the 
predominance of the nervous system. 

Combinations of Temperaments, 

It will be easily seen that the most perfect temperament 
is, what may be termed, mixed. In this the proportions 
of the nervous system, thorax, and abdomen, are perfect. 
This is but another method of indicating the great doc- 
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trine of proportion. Where thia proportion is maintained 
in all the parts of the syatem, size becomes the true 
measure of power. By proportion here, is not meant ap 
much that which constitututes superior beauty, for the 
proportion here contended for, may exist in a tall or short, 
stout or thin, beautiful or ugly person. 

The nervfhsaagmneous temperament is one of great 
power, and favorable to a high degree of activity of the 
system. The head and thorax will be large, and habit 
^are. But the danger of this temperament is, that the 
digestion will suffer, and in consequence the whole sys- 
tem will suffer. 

If to this we add the bilious, we have a temperament 
the most active imaginable. 

The nervo4ympkatic temperament is characterized, as 
the temperament of children and females. The lungs 
and heart are small, and power of endurance moderate. 
Yet, with a good share of excitability, the form will be 
well rounded and handsome, and the head well devel- 
oped, — but the skin will be characterized by softness 
and paleness. 

The sanguine and lymphatic will be indicated by 
large muscles, bones, cellular membrane, thorax, and 
abdomen, and a small head. A person of this tempera- 
ment will be more of an animal than a man ; and will 
usually be characterized by the predominance of his 
propensities over the sentiments and intellect. This 
often characterizes great bullies, and those who always 
labor in the open air. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



<iUALITT or THE BRAIN. 



By Quality here is meant something quite different 
from temperament. It has reference merely to the de- 
gree of firmness and perfection in the structure of the 
brain. Some may suppose, by this time, we make the 
manifestation of mind depend on so many conditions, 
that it is impossible to form any accurate judgments on 
the subject. Let it be answered to this, that phrenolo- 
gists observe facts, and take into view all these particu- 
lars, — not to render the subject complicated, — but 
because they have an important bearing upon the degree 
of correctness of the judgments, which we shall be able 
to form upon individual character. If you were to pur- 
chase a piece of cloth in reference to beanty or dura- 
bility, you would not disregard the quality or firmness of 
the texture. On this subject I will give the views of 
some of the able writers in the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, simply observing that I am in the habit of prac- 
tically regarding them in my judgments of character. 
The writer, in Vol. VI., p. 282, remarks : — " If any one 
were shown any of the bones of the skeleton of a deli- 
cately formed female, and of a strong and active laborer, 
the former of whom had lived a life of indolence and 
ease, and the latter one of hardship and toil ; he would 
be at no loss to decide, independently of their size, to 
which of the two they had belonged. The bones of the 
female would be as easily distinguished by their smooth- 
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nesB, roundness, and fineness of texture from those of the 
laborer, marked as the latter would be by their size, 
coarseness, and angular rouf hness, as the fine skin of 
the one is from the coarse covering of the other. Every 
part of the system follows the same law. In the lowest 
ranks of life, we may meet with a man bearing externally 
the same form of body, and the same size of tedn, with 
a man who is remarkable in another q>here for his talents 
and general vigor of mind ; but in two such persons, the 
siuf or quality, of which each is made, may be widely 
difierent. Contrast for a moment the thick coarse-grained 
tMSuUs of some of the New Hollanders, with the fine 
texture and smoothness of the Circassian or Hindoo 
sculls, and you will find it vain to attempt, even in fancy, 
to figure them filled with brains of equal quality. With 
the same mental powers, where the development is alike 
in size, there will be a coarseness and roughness in the 
manifestations of the one, from which the other will be 
totally free. And this is felt in different individuals, even 
in civilized life. Of one man we say, that he is equally 
shrewd, kind, just, and affectionate as another ; but still 
he is not so refined in his manner of manifesting his 
feelings. Much of this difference depends on the quality 
of the brain, as well as on the peculiar combination of 
faculties ; and in determining the capacities for improve- 
ment, either of nations or of individuals, this must be 
kept in view, otherwise gross errors will be committed." 

Also we find the fdiowing interesting remarks, in Vol. 
Vni. of the same work, p. 369. 

** In the majority of human beings, the qucHity of the 
bodily organs varies within such narrow limits, that 
greater or less size affords an accurate indication of their 
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relative txee and inflaence. Bat in a few indiridails, 
at the extreae points of the scale, the difference of giiaf- 
ity 18 so ^eat as to modify the effects of mere size. 

'* That the difference of qudHiy here insisted on is a 
fact in nature too influential to be overlooked, and not a 
mere ingenious supposition, may be easily established by 
observation. How very remarkable, for example, are 
the shades of coarseness or fineness in the skin and hair ! 
How very easily does every cook recognise the difference 
in the muscular system, in the greater or less coarseness 
of beef I How readily, too, does the anatomist generally 
discriminate female from male bones, by the greater fine- 
ness of their texture ! And how very coarse is the fabric 
of the scull and skeleton in savage tribes, compared with 
their appearance in civilized « man ! So very striking are 
the differences of quality in the sculls in the Phrenologi- 
cal Museum, that when noticing Blumenbach's plates, in 
the 23d number of this Journal, (Vol. VI. p. 283,) Dr. 
Combe expressed his conviction, that, in most instances, 
a pretty accurate notion of the quality of the bodily 
organization, that of the brain included, might be ob- 
tained fi'om the inspection of the scull alone ; and many 
circumstances concur to sho^ that such is really the 
case ; and that where one texture is remarkable for any 
particular quality, all the rest will be in harmony with it, 
-— > great fineness and delicacy of structure in one part 
being rarely, if ever, accompanied with coarseness of 
other organs." 

As the difference in the quality of different brains 
cannot be matter of direct inspection, when forming 
judgments upon the individual in full life, we are obliged 
to rely upon inferences drawn from inspection of other 
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parts of the system* And as the laws tt hereditary de- 
scent demonstrate that we may inherit the peculiarity of 
one ancestor^ as to one part of thp system, and of another 
ancestor, as to another part, we should be careful not to form 
our judgments upon a single Qircumstance. For instance, 
coarse skin or hair alone should not lead us to infer a 
coarse texture, of brain. As the individual may have 
inherited the coarse skin of the father and the fine brain 
of the mother, d&c. But we should take into view dU 
the concurring circumstances, as the hair, skin, forma- 
tion of features, general formation of bones, &c. d&c. 

Diet, and the degree and kind of exercise pursued, 
unquestionably have an influence upon the quoMty of the 
whole system. Suppose a large family from the humble 
walks of life, who have been reared in a retired country 
place, on coarse and homely^ fare. Let all of them remain 
but one, who shall be placed under other influences — 
and shall enjoy reasonably the excitements and luxuries 
of a heaJthy city, or large town, for twenty years^ in the 
higher walks of life. Then let them come together, and 
mj fMrd for it, — you will see a great difference in the 
appearance of them ! You would almost say that the 
absent one had been made over, and that he had besn 
wrought out of a finer material than the rest. His head 
too will be larger and more fully and equally deyeloped. 
The improvement in this case will have arisen, not less 
fi-om the superior activity of the brain, (which indirectly 
improves the action of the heart, lungs, powers of diges- 
tion, d&c.) than from the superior quality of the aliment 
to which he has been accustomed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRIMA&T ▲»> SBCOVDUIT INrj:.U£HCK OV TbS AmCTIYK 

VAOULTUBS SXPLAIXBD. 

Etery organ has a primary and secondary influence. 
The primary influence is directly on its object, — the 
secondary is indirect, and comes in by reflection. Thus 
the primary influence of approbativeness is, to desire 
notoriety. It may have a secondary influence in leading 
us to desire riches, that we may attract notice by our 
display. Self-esteem directly desires power, and to feel 
conscious of its possession. A moment's reflection is 
sufficient to enable us to see that wealth confers power. 
Wealth may therefore be sought under the stronger, but 
atill indirect and secondary, motive of self«steem. 

This principle is of the greatest importance in forming 
judgments of character and motive. For instance, here 
is a man, who has assiduously toiled, night and day, fer 
many a long year, to accumulate wealth. He has, per- 
haps, denied himself many comforts ; — the world think 
him avaricious, and say, if acquisitiveness is not pre- 
dominant in his head, then there can be no truth in 
phrenology. An examination is made, and the organ of 
acquisitiveness is found to be no more than average. 
But the eye soon discovers a large development of ap- 
probativeness and self-esteem. You put the inquiry, 
what has induced him to toil so long and incessantly to 
accumulate wealth, and the answer will reveal the motive. 
You will find that acquisitiveness, although the apparent 

14 
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and direct motive, id much less powerrai than the secon- 
dary. He deflated to possess wealth, that he might have 
power, and make a display. His language will be, it 
was a desire to raise myself in the world, and not be 
constantly mortified by the insolence of the. rich. If 
'4|ebretiveness be active, he may attempt to deceive you 
with a story about his desire to provide comfortably for 
his children, d&c. 

I have remarked, that when secondary feelings act 
indirectly, as in the above case, you will find the indi- 
vidual has a respectable share of the higher intellectual 
faculties. When higher intellect is deficient, and the 
individual acts instinctively, the character is much more 
simphy and the motives more direct ; such persons go by 
sense and instinct, rather than reflection. 

Another thought in reference to the orgail^'ii thiiy,- 
that their manner of manifestation will be inj^Hiifpri If' 
the state of poblic opinion^ itentimepit, and of iM6i§ff, 
For instance, dignity bears the same reference to adl-' 
esteem, as conscience does to conscientiou8nigt%*ih-«^aDd 
what would be dignified in on€(>fA«ee, would no|tte so 
in another. So that intellect inodifi«6 all the iH^6%ps.ef 
the feelings. ■ \ tif* *; 

Again, the assistance of the ^sec^darjf'tMg&Qpi j^Be- 
cessafy to modify, and oflen to disgulseyliie actioa^of the 
primary feelings. Amativeness is elevated, refinij^ and 
softened by the simultaneous inflsience;of tdfaettiipBess, 
benevolence, and reverence. Philoptogenitivenesftia as- 
sisted by adhesiveness, benevolence, conscientiimiiess, 
cautiousness, &/C. Acquisitiveness loses half its grossness, 
when active in, connexion with the higher sentiments, 
and the domestic feelings^ In the higher classes, where 
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there is a more general activity among the faculties, 
they are modified, and blended, and soflened, so as 
to change their appearance very much. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ACTIVITY OP THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES — THEIR 
POWER TO EXCITE THE FEELINGS. 

The intellectual faculties alone . produce ideas ; — the 
propensities and sentiments are blind, and their functions 
are to act upon the intellect, and also are susceptible of 
being excited to action, and of receiving gratification, 
through the agency of the intellect. The intellectual 
faculties tend to activity, and this activity is greater or 
less in degree, from mere perception, to conception, 
memory, imagination, fancy. This action may be 5pon- 
taneous, or it may be excited by external causes, or by 
both combined. In these various stages of activity, they 
become the causeg of excitement to such of the affective 
faculties, as are interested by the objects contemplated 
by the intellect. Thus the intellect may spontaneously 
contemplate an absent friend, or it may be excited to 
such contemplation, by seeing a letter from him, and this 
will excite into lively activity several feelings, but more 
especially adhesiveness. The intellect serves only as a 
channel, through which exciting objects reach the feel- 
ings. Hence we may excite any feeling we please. 
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through the agoicy of intellect When the feelings sie 
not excited, we have only to eonUmplate tke exciting 
object, and the appropriate feeUng wiU foJUno. 

Those, who exercise their intellects upon unexcitiog 
snbjeqt^ much, will be able to contemplate what is pre- 
•ented to the mind with comparative coolness. The 
ease, with which objects will excite the feelings, and the 
intensity of the excitement, will depend uppn the propor- 
tion which the feelings bear to the intellect, the size of 
both added together, their habitual activity, and also the 
degree in which they are refieshed, and have a tendency 
to activity at the time* In the same individual feelings, 
which are predominant in size and activity, will be most 
readily excited. 

Hence, if we would influence tn individual, we most 
appeal to those organs which are the Jargest and most 
active. If a public speaker would address the multitude 
in whom the propensities predominate, he should touch 
upon the objects which excite them. He should seize 
upon their prejudices. He should arouse their personal 
and party attachments, their local attachments, their love 
of offspring, their pride, love of praise, and their acquisi- 
tiveness. If any of the darling objects of these feelings 
have been abused, he may describe their abases, and this 
will excite combativeness, and destructiveness, in addition. 
But the occasion should be one, when the feelings have a 
strong tendency to this kind of excitement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CTI7ITT OF THE FEELINGS, AMD THEIR EFFECT UFW THE 

INTELLECT. 

The affective faculties, also, have tendencies to spori' 
taneaus activity ; and they are sometimes excited by ex- 
ternal objects through the medium of the intellect 
They require exercise, and this exercise cannot long 
be neglected, without an infringement of natural laws. 
Their influence upon the intellect is principally of three 
kinds. 

1. When spoDtaneoosly active, they tend to excite 
the intellect to the contemplation of objects gratifying 
to them. As, for instance, when the feeling of benevo- 
lence is active, it will excite the intellect to contemplate 
benevolent projects, or objects in distress. In this view, 
the intellectual faculties become, in a manner, the instru- 
ments of the simultaneous, or successively active feelings. 

The second influence, which the feelings sometimes 
have upon the intellectual faculties, is to excite them 
into a greater degree of energy and power, than what 
they possess, when active without being excited by the 
feelings. Some of the feelings produce this effect to a 
remarkable degree ; and, when under this influence, the 
intellect is carried to a wonderful degree of clearness 
and intensity. This, however, is not equally the case 
with all the propensities. When some of the more gross 
propensities are active, the intellect is proportionably 
darkened. The exciting power of combativen^ss ijs 
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familiar to every one. Few are so powerfal in argament 
at any time, as when excited -by coibbativeness. The 
exciting effect of the feeliags upon the intellect produces 
a sort of mental illumination. The more feelings there 
are sinuiltaneousiy active, the more intense and concen- 
trated is the light. 

The third influence of the feelings upon the intellect 
is, to warp and prejudice its perceptions and judgments. 
To pursue the figure. — Sometimes the light of several of 
the feelings becomes so intense and unequal, that the 
object is viewed under deceptive aspects. The several 
feelings, too, impart their own distinctive character to 
the intellectual perceptions and judgments. Reverence 
exerts a grave and magnifying influence. Cautiousness 
casts forth sombre shades. Hope puts on the high lights. 
Ideality beautifies, and marvellousness exerts k creative 
influence, finishing up the distant and obscure. As dif- 
ferent feelings exert different degrees of energy, and 
kinds of influence, at various times and under various 
circumstances, the mental states are constantly changing. 
Hence the perpetual succession of thoughts, day-dreams, 
and reveries. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PREE AGENCY — ACCOirifTABILITT — HABIT. ' 

I HAVE above described briefly the leading influences 
of the intellect, and also of the aflbctive faculties, in their 
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Action and reaciion upon each olher, and (he Torce of 
external circumstances in uiodirying these influeacei. 
This m&km a ferj awt^ble immediate introductioh to sn 
«zmHim&tion of the doctrine of Free Agency and Uoral 
Accountability. We may now see how far theae laws of 
activity and excitability of our faculliei, u it regards 
thought and feeUng merely, are conaiatent with free 
agency. Whenever we knowingly and denberately ooa- 
temidale objects, which uniformly excite certain feelings, 
we do it vdnnUrily and in the exercise of free agency; 
and we are accountable for the feelings thus excited. If 
we voluntarily call up lascivious thoughts by an effi>rt 0*" 
mind, we are accountable for the feelings excited. Bui 
if such images are thrust before the mind, without any 
agency on our pa^t„ t^en the thoughts and feelings ex- 
cited are prodi|oed by causes beyond ourselves, and for 
them we are not in the least accountable. So when 
strong propensities have been quiet and rested, nnlil thej 
se^k exercise, and become spontaneously active, abd ex- 
ert a debasing influence over the intellect, and we change 
these inflacnces as soon as we can, and do not willingly 
indulge the thoughts suggested by them, we are not ac- 
countable. By fleeing from scenes of temptation, and 
by gratifying the propensities in harmony with ihe higher 
sentiments, or in other words reasonably and morally, we 
may avoid, to a great extent, sins of thought and feeling. 

But one point remains here to be noticed. Free 
agency concerns actions more than thoughts aad feelings. 
It applies only to what, is voluntary action, — what the 
mind consents to, and toi^ls to be done. And we have 
seen that, in all the modes in which the feelings act upon 
the intellect, they nfj be gTatifi9d short of actions, — 
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they may luxuriate and exhajut iJHiihiiilTes in thooght 
Actions may not follow. The fteKtijg^ aUkough more 
delightfully and suddenly gratified traction, are not irre- 
sistible in impelling us to act. There is between .the de- 
sire and act an intellectual decision, and an exercise of 
volition or will. When strong feelings come over us, they 
produce an effect on the whole system, visible in the 
form of natural language. But this is not voluntary. 
The intellectual decision, which precedes all voluntary 
action, is formed in view of inducements. The balance of 
inducements constitutes what we term the tnotive. When 
the motive is seen, we are in a colidition to move or act. 
The inquiry now is, how is motive formed ? The con- 
stant action of the intellect, and of certain feelings for a 
long course of years, tends to fix settled habitudes of 
thought and feeling ; and certain principle of action are 
embraced, which produce an habitual and steady influence 
upon our actions. Men seldom become bad suddenly. 
They seldom commit crimes, until they have habituated 
their thoughts and feelings to criminal designs for a long 
time. Good characters are also formed in this slow, 
steady manner. Some, however, are naturally more in- 
clined to goodness than others, and in their habits of 
virtue are more easily fixed. In the formation of tliese 
habitudes, the physical organs are perfected, and improved, 
and made subject to certain physical laws, so that the head 
generally indicates externally the condition of the brain. 

We thus see how moral character is formed. Religious 
impressions are of the same steady, unperceived growth. 
In forming this character, our experience, the worldly 
influences around us, books, instructers, and friends, act 
upon our natural dispositions. These habitudes become 
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a part of oiiniel?es» m naJn / lmfi a much stronger influence 
on our thoughts a9^0isftons than any new or strong gust 
of feeling. So that ni •an predict with a good degree 
of certainty, how an iijdividual, with whose habits we are 
acquainted, will act under given circumstances. We are 
undoubtedly accountable for our voluntary agency in 
forming these habitudes of thought and feeling. We are 
perhaps unconscious of these permanent influences^ when 
they have a much stronger weight than any transient, 
fresh inducement These habitudes grow more out of 
those feelings, which have a general regulating character, 
than out of others. Of these conscientiousness, firmness, 
cautiousness, and reverence are the principal. Now, as 
motive is the result of the balance of inducements^ and as 
these inducements come principally from certain habits 
of mind, and 9% will acts subsequently to a decision of 
the intellect upon all the inducements, we see that we 
are not subject to the slavery of sudden desires, and '' the 
strongest desire does not rule the action.'' When the 
feelings become deranged, and habitudes are broken, 
then moral liberty ceases and the strongest desire rules. 
Thus we are saved from this state, and made free agents 
by the force of a great variety in our desires, — hj the 
conflict of feelings and the controlling weight of strong 
habitual feelings — and this controlling weight usually 
lies in the superiority of the higher sentiments. And in 
the power of balancing these, and in executing those 
things, which gratify the strongest amount of feeling, (as 
made up of those which are transient and those which are 
permcment,) consists all that I understand to be meant by 
free agency. 
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CHAPTER XVI, , 

DEGREES OF MORAL LIBERTT — FATALITY. 

But although we ha?e this free agent^y or moral liberty 
of action, while we possess sane minds, yet this liberty is 
possessed in different degrees by different individuals, in 
consequence of influences beyond our control. No one 
could determine the hereditary tendencies of his nature, 
his complexion, his proportions, the century in which be 
shall live, or the thousands of influences to whicli all are 
subject, more or less, through life. In these things we 
are the victims, I will not say of fate, but of certain 
natural laws. These tend, in many respects, to modify 
the extent of our moral liberty. If we have inherited 
from our ancestors a loathsome and incurable disease, or 
if born blind, or deformed, these are -misfortunes. So if 
a child be born of parents, in both of whom the propen- 
sitfes strongly predominated, possessing what may be 
termed ruffian heads, and have inherited the strong 
vicious tendencies of both parents in an aggravated de- 
gree, what shall we say of its moral liberty ? It is cer- 
tainly less than that of a Franklin, or a Washington, or 
a Marshall. But even in such a case, there is some 
freedom, and an accountability co-extensive. Some in- 
dividuals are so constituted, that they are not as likely to 
embrace religious truth as others. We know this to be 
true by observation. Still none are beyond the- power of 
God, and the force of the great truths of religkm if such, 
that when they are brought fully to bear upon thosoi who 
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are the most unfavorably coDstituted to receive them, 
God can make them elTecmal to change the heart. But 
we nanndt shape the circunostances, which may act upon 
. us, so as to hring these truths to hear upon us as we 
please, aud herein are we dependent, and cannot change ' 
our heartt' by any direct efforts of our own. We can, 
however, use the means within our reach, and should look 
to God for results. We see great and permanent chan- 
ges wrought in character, expressed in the strong lan- 
guage of " regeneration." They may be sudden, but 
are more usually results of a long and gradual process. ^ 
The change, so for as effects are apparent upon or- 
ganization and character, is that from a predominating 
influence of the propensities, in which discord and abuse 
are manifest, to that of a predominaace of the senti- 
ments and intellect, — a state which produces harmony 
and obedience to both natural and divine law, and the 
intellect is led away from a predominating, habitual atten- 
tion to secular thoughts, to an habitual contemplation of 
religious subjects. Thus, so far from the doctrines of 
phrenology being inconsistent with free agency, they in 
fact enable As to comply with natural laws, in such a man- 
ner as- to increase flur natural liberty. The better we 
are acquainted with these natural Ijws, and the more 
strictly we comply with their conditbns, the more free- 
dom we shall possess. 

Since writing the alxire, I noticed the sentiments of 
Dr. Franklin, which bear on the above subject. It is 
evident that he did not' believe that all men had equal 
moral liberty. At the same lime he would admit the 
full re^mtOBt power of habitude, as a check to the force 
of auddtn impulses. Had he lived in the days of Oall, 
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he could not ha^e failed to adopi the prine^ks of Phie> 
nology. In a letter written to T. Paine, diflsnadiBg Uii 
from publishing his Age of Reaaon, he remarka, " I ^ 
not e^ter into a discussion of your principles, though yen 
seem to desire it At present I shall only gi?e my ofUD- 
ion, that, though your reasonings are subtile, and may 
perhaps prevail with some readers, you will not succeed 
so as to change the general sentiments of mankind on 
this subject ; and the consequence of printing this piece 
will be a great deal of odium drawn upon yourself, mis- 
chief to you, and no benefit to others. He that spits 
against the wind spits in his own face. But were you to 
succeed, do you imagine any good will be done by it t 
You yourself may find it e€uy to Uve a virtuous Uft^ 
without the assistance afforded by religion. You have a 
char perception of the advantages of virtue^ and the dis- 
advantages of vice, and possess a strength of resolution 
sufficient to enable you to resist common temptation, [A 
phrenologist would have said to Paine, you have a head 
in which intellect and the sentiments prevail over the 
propensities.] But think how great a proportion of man- 
kind consist of weak and ignorant men and women, and 
inexperienced and inconsiderate youth of both sexes. 
We have need of the motives of religion to restrain them 
from vice, to support their virtue, and retain them in the 
practice of it, till it becomes habitual^ which is the great 
point for its security. And perhaps you are indebted 
originally to your religious education for the habits of 
virtue, upon which you now justly value yourself. II 
men are so wicked with religion, what would they be 
without it ? " The quotation above was not recoUeeted 
by me, when writing the preceding pages, although I re- 
collect now to have read it when a boy. 
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A man who has been religiously educated, and has 
believed in rdigion until his habits are formed, is in much 
less danger from throwing off their restramts, so far as 
this life is concerned, than one who has ne?er been a 
believer. When the character is formed by force of habit, 
and the parts are cemented, the bands may be burst with 
less danger. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ittention. V 

Mental philosophers have spoken of Attention as a 
distinct power of the mind. From the view Phrenolo- 
gists have taken of mental manifestations, attention means 
simply an active state of any intellectual faculty, or of 
several at the same time. To attend to any subject is to 
put into action the intellectual faculties upon that sub- 

m 

ject It is common language to inquire. What are you 
attending to now? It means the same as if the expres- 
sion had been, Upon what have your intellectual faculties 
been engaged? From the views taken of the influence 
of the affective faculties upon the intellect, in chapter 
XII. we are prepared to deduce the laws of attention* 

Ist If a subject furnish an agreeable exercise to a 
large intellectual organ, or a class of large intellectual 
organs, it will be easy to give it a due share of attention. 
A person with a large organ of tune attends to music 
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with ease and pleasure. A person with a large^ active 
organ of number attends readily and exdosiTelj to arith- 
metical operations. 1 

Sd. When any subject is highly interesting to o«r feel- 
ings, they will. excite the intellect to the subject It is ' 
easy to think of an absent friend. When reverence is 
large and active, it is easy to join in prayer, &lg. 

3d. The degree in which our attention will be excited 
will depend upon the state of the organs, the number of 
large intellectual organs to which the subject gives an 
agreeable exercise, the number of strong feelings it grati- 
fies, and the intensity of that gratification. 

Thus, if our faculties be perfectly refreshed, as in the 
morning when we are in good health, all the faculties 
seem in a state of spontaneity, eager for gratification, and 
at such a time almost any subject will possess an interest 
It should therefore be a rule to take up the least interest- 
ing subject then. When we have toiled through the day 
and become exhausted, scarcely any subject has an inter- 
est. You will find it difficult to influence a man to give 
you any attention to an article you would sell him late in 
the day. The morning is the time for business. So 
' when one is in ill health, it often produces mental dis- 
traction. When a subject excites into action all the 
large, intellectual organs, addressing itself strongly both 
to the perceptive and reflective faculties, the attention 
will be very strongly fixed, because all the organs act in 
harmony* 

So when a subject excites several strong feelings, the 
attention will be easily secured. Present to the devout 
man the subject of religion, exciting as it is to all the 
higher sentiments, and you easily arouse his attention, 
to a great degree of intensity. / 
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Students, who can be masters of their time and atten- 
tion, will find their advantage in commencing in the 
morning with those studies which are the least interest- 
ing, and finishing with those which are the most so ; and 
after study is over, to attend to literature, society, and 
amusements, for the purpose of exercising the feelings, 
and at the same time giving a new impetus to the inteK 
leot. 



CHAPTER. XVIII. 

PERCEPTION, CONCEPTION, AND IMAOINATION. 

Perception is not a distinct faculty, but indicates that 
the intellectual faculties are assisted and stimulated to 
action by certain external helps. Objects of sense are 
perceived by the intellectual organs, through the agency 
and stimulus of the senses. So if objects are described, 
by drawings, writings, or conversation, they will be per- 
eeived by the mind. When the steps of an argument 
are stated to me, I am assisted to perceive the relation of 
one step to another. But conception is an unassisted act 
of the mind upon its own materials. The degree of 
activity into which the mind may be excited will depend 
upon the interest of the subject. The mind may be more 
intensely agitated by its perceptions, than it would be in 
its own calm, spontaneous activity. 
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Perceptioiui may range firom the faintest glimmeriogs 
up to the most interne glow. Hence a certain degree of 
perceptive power may be poeseseed by organa, which are 
too feeble for the spontaneity of conception. Many pa> 
sons can merely percei?e the difference in two colon aide 
by side, bat could not tell the difference if they saw them 
in different places, as in doing this they would be obliged 
to conceive the absent color, to compare it with the 
present 

Reflection seems to import that spontaneous activity of 
the higher intellectual organs, which is identical with 
conception, when applied to these organs. We may say 
with propriety that an argument is well conceived. We 
often say, upon reflection we conceive a thing to be so or 
so. Mr. Combe defines perception, as " the lowest degree 
of activity of the intellectual faculties excited by an ex- 
ternal object, and conception, as a higher degree of ac-* 
tivity depending on internal causes, and without the 
interference of external objects." To make perception 
depend on degree of activity, seems to me to be unphilo- 
sophical, because the degrees of activity are infinite ; 
and I apprehend that the organs may be more intensely 
active in perception, than they sometimes are in concep- 
tion. Others will decide which is right 

Imagination differs from conception in this, — ttiat by 
the term conception we do not imply the formation of 
new combinations, but simply contemplate Ibrmer con- 
ceptions or perceptions. But in an effort of -imagination 
we make new formations and combinations, with refers 
ence to a definite purpose. It therefore implies the 
leading exercise of the comparing power, in reference to 
propriety aAd effect. Imagination requires th^ acUv^t^ of 
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the perceptive organs generally, and also of causality 
and comparison ; and the beauty of its creations will 
depend much upon the well regulated activity of ideality^ 
which gives us delight in the beautiful. Fancy may be 
considered as synonymous with imagination. I see no 
good ground for the distinction made by Mr. Combe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



MEMORY. 



We have already spoken of perception, conception, 
and imagination, as modes of activity of the intellectual 
fiusidties. It remains to consider another mode of men- 
tal Axercia^^ d^ominated memory. To constitute this, 
requires the reappearance of former perceptions, con- 
ceptioDSy or imaginings,, in connexion with a perception 
of their relation to a past intellectual exercise. This act 
of the mind requires no new faculty, but is umply a func- 
tion of all the faculties. The only point, by which it i» 
distinguishable from other intellectual exercises, is thiU 
it is not the first time they have occupied the mind, and 
the mmckperceives this fact in connexion with the things 
^membered. Sometimes the recollection is sa distinct, 
that it is connected with a particular period. 

As organs, which are small and feeUe in their func- 
tionSi^wiU not perceive or conceive with, clearness, so they 
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will manifest a feebleness in performing the function of 
memory. All their operations will be characterized by 
inefficiency. In perceptions, the want of power in the 
feeble organs is less apparent, because they are stimu- 
lated and assisted ; but in memory their power is more 
distinctly tested. Hence we hear great complaint of 
poor memory, but none of poor powers of perception or 
conception. But one of the reasons, why a person does 
not remember his past perceptions, is that they were not 
clear and strong. There is feebleness in the functional 
power of the organs concerned. 

Dr. Spurzheim was of opinion, that memory takes 
place among the affective as well as intellectual faculties^ 
** It is true," says he, " the affective powers act without 
clear consciousness, and the mind cannot bring into fresh 
existence the perceptions experienced from the propen- 
sities and sentiments, with the same facility as the peN 
ceptions of the intellectual powers ; yet it renews them 
more or less, and consequently I cannot confine the 
mode of action under discussion to the intellectual facol* 
ties. However, I distinguish between the faculties 
which have clear memory, and the species of notions 
remembered ; the perceptive faculties alone have clear 
memory, and all kinds of perceptions are remembered."" 
Mr. G. Combe is of a different opinion, and confines 
memory to the intellectual faculties alone. I think the 
matter will appear clear, when we recollect that it is the 
function of eventuality, to perceive or take cogfnizance 
of the feelings of the affective faculties^ and to remember 
them afterwards. If so, it would seem that eventuality 
does what Dr. S. ascribes to the affective faculties. This 
at least is my view of the subject. It does not appear 
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that meinoiy can be predicated of a facolty, which does 
not form ideas. 

In the act of remembering, there is a combined and 
associated activity of many of the intellectual faculties, 
•o close, indeed, that metaphysicians of the old school 
haTe mistaken their joint and associated action, for the 
work of a distinct faculty. Tet they could not explain 
why a man has an excellent memory for one class of 
ideas, and a very deficient one for another. If mem- 
ory were a distinct faculty, its power would be uniform. 

From obserrations upon the principles of associated 
action of the faculties, we are not only able to explain 
many facts, but also to arrive at certain rules for the 
conduct of the faculties on this point. 

1. Most of the objects to be remembered require the* 
activity of a large number of the intellectual faculties. 
If we remember an individual, it is usually by the greater 
or lessactivity of individuality, eventuality, configuration, 
si9BCi|;Woij$ht, and resistance, color, locality, and language. 
If wVPiecollect u^Aen we had known him, time and num- 
ber aM also called in aid. Those organs which are 
largest and most active will assist most in this effort. If 
the organ of configuration be large and active, the char- 
acteristic form of his person and features will be recalled 
most readily. If locality be large, he will rush upon the 
recollection in connexion with the place where he had 
been seeiL If eventuality be large, he will be remem- 
bered in oobnexion with an event with which he is asso- 
ciated. Hence we have a clue to the formation of an 
artificial memory which will be suited to our organization. 
It should be formed upon the large organs. If eventual- 
ity be large, let every thing to be remembered be strongly 
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associated in the mind with an event. If locality he 
large, let your fastenings be upon some place, &c. 

2. It is a great point in relation to memory,, that, in 
the original perception or conception, we view it in all iU 
ai^cts and relations clearly ; that we fasten the sabjeel 
upon the mind by all the cords ; that all our ideas may 
be well defined, distinct, and vivid. 

d. If you rely upon calling any thing to mind at a par- 
ticular time and ^laccj fix all the conceptions in the mind 
in connexion with that time and place. When the time 
and place are present, they come to the mind as percep- 
tions, and these perceptions suggest the subjects to be 
recollected in connexion with them. 

4. We have seen in another place, p. 162, that the feel- 
ings have a strong influence upon our trains of thought, 
and the degree of intensity with which we think. This 
principle gives us a clue to some of the phenomena of 
memory. Whatever interests our feelings strongly, wiD 
be strongly perceived or conceived, and also readily 
remembered. The mind will be much more ooQceih 
trated and powerful. Hence, if we would profit by any 
studies or inquiries, or make any progress in them, we 
should become interested in them. They should stron^^y 
excite some very powerful sestiments. Reverence and 
wonder especially should be active ; and we should also 
feel attached to the person who instructs. Ambition and 
a sense of duty should also be active. We know the &ct, 
that any subject intensely interesting to the feelings is 
remembered without difficulty. 

5. Another, and very strong principle in connexion 
with memory is this, that we not only call up the whole 
scene, with which the thing to be remembered ia coo- 
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nected ; bat endeavour that we be as nearly as possible in 
the some moods of feeling, and with the same intellectaal 
faculties active, as when the scenes to be remembered 
occurre^ I have often felt the force of this, bj revisit- 
ing the place of a former residence, with all the inhabit- 
ants, and reviving the neighbourhood stories and recol- 
lections. By so doing I have resumed the feelings, 
thoughts, and indeed the peculiar mental individuality, 
which I possessed when a resident of the place. The 
scenes of the intervening period seemed to have vanished. 
Under such a state of feeling, the intermediate period 
will have lost all its effect, in obliterating the images of 
the time to which I am thus carried back. 

The stronger the impressions of this period were, com- 
pared^with the impressions of more recent date, the more 
easily we ca|i slide back to it, and seem for the time to 
identify ourselves with it. 

The impressions, made at the early period of life,, 
and during the greatest vigor of the faculties, will be the 
strongest, so that old people find it easy to go back in 
feeling and identity with these early periods ; and under 
such states they will recollect with great clearness all 
that then happened, while more recent events will not 
be recalled. We know that this is a striking fact in 
relation to old people, and this accounts for it in a man- 
ner more satisfactory to my mind, than any other [expla- 
nation I have seen. 

The necessity of bringing all our feelings and faculties 
into a state, approaching as nearly as possible to identity 
with that of the time when events happened, in order to 
be able to recall them, will be rendered very apparent by 
9ome facts,^ which have occurred to individuals in parox- 
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ysniB of somntmbulism. I will state some particullus 
which occurred about two years since, in the case of 
Jane C. Rider, known as the Springfield somnambnliat 
In the paroxysms, which generally came upon her -while 
asleep, she would go about house, attend to cookery 
and all her domestic duties, and would take no notice of 
those around her, unless they stood, or placed chairs in 
her way. She would sometimes sing, — repeat poetry, 
write, and read, and even learned the game of back- 
gammon. She heard, felt, and saw, during her parox- 
ysms. Her natural disposition was mild and amiable; 
but in the paroxysms she was commonly peevish and irri- 
table, and used frequently to say, *' she was cross, and 
meant to be cross. At times she answered questions 
that were proposed, to test her power of vision. When 
in health, her movements were generally slow, but in her 
paroxysms she moved with astonishing rapidity, and ac- 
complished whatever she attempted with great celerity. ' 
This quickness* also characterized her mental operations. 
She comprehended at a glance whatever was presented to 
her, seemingly without having bestowed a momenC^ at- 
tention. Her perceptions, as to the place where she was, 
were generally correct ; tho^e relative to time, geneially 
inaccurate. She almost invariably supposed it was day. 
When asked to go to bed, she would say, *< What^ go to 
bed in the day-time ! " She was sometimes mistaken as 
to place, imagining herself in Brattleborough, when in 
Springfield, and when in Worcester, conceiving herself 
in Springfield. In the early stages of her complaint she 
appeared to take but little notice of persons, unless they 
were connected with the, ideal scene passing in her mind, 
and then she regarded those with her, only ^b the repm. 
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resent^ves of the persons whom she imagined to be 
present. 

At the termination of her paroxysms she sunk into a 
profound sleep. The frown disappeared from her brow, 
the respirations again became long and deep. Then in 
the course of fifleen or twenty minutes, she would open 
her eyes, and recollection was at once restored. She 
then invariably reverted to the time andplace, at which the 
attach commenced^ and in no instance manifested any 
knowledge of the time which transpired during the interval. 
In one paroxysm she remembered events that took place 
in another, though there was no remembrance of them in 
the interval. The physician who reported her case, says, 
almost every day furnished examples of this phenomenon. 
In the case quoted by Mr. G. Combe, in his System of 
Phrenology, p. 487, the facts are strikingly similar to 
those of the above, so far as it regards the phenomenon 
of memory. In this case, he says, the circumstances 
which occurred during the paroxysms were completely for^ 
gotten by her, when the paroxysms were over, but were per' 



fectlj/remembered during subsequent paroxysms . In these 
cases, all the mental operations, which occurred during 
the paroxysms, were so different in degree^ combination, 
and manifestation, from those of the ordinary state, that 
they were, to all purposes, the mental manifestations of 
another mind. The higher activity of the morbid state 
could avail itself of ideas common to both states; but the 
lower activity of the ordinary and rational state, had 
nothing sufficiently exalted or sufficiently like the other, 
to furnish any clue to the recollection of one from the 
exercises of the other. I have given my views of the 
above, as appearing to explain ii great principle in rela- 
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tion to memorj, as well as to elocidato %hat is tom^ 
times called double consciousness^ divided consdousuai, or 
double personality. In the caae of Jane C. Rider, tbsn 
was a great difference in her feelings, her morements, her 
mental actifity, and in the combination of organs in 
exercise. Some of the faculties were in the highest stats 
of exaltation, and others in a state of torpor. The com- 
bination active, constituted her peculiar individaafilj or 
state of being. The manifestations under this state mre 
so different in all respects, that nothing which hapfwaiw^ 
in her ordinary states, tended in the least to snggeit 
them. And this arises from the diflhrence in the. two 
mental states, and not from the actual difference in tin 
circumstances around her. Hence she could have no 
remembrance of those states, A person in one j^aoe, 
and under one set of influences, appears to himself lo 
different from what he does under opposite influences, 
that he hardly recognises his own identity, and at such 
times he will find it difficult to remember the things con- 
nected with former and opposite conditions. 



CHAPTER XX. 



jrDOMSNT. 



If Judgment be considered as a power of comparing 
the qualities and relations of individual objects, it is 
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simply a function of all tbe intellectual faculties, like per- 
ception, conception, and memory. Thus we judge of 
form, magnitude, color, cause, effect, resemblances, an- 
alogies, and differences of objects, by means of the 
functional power of the appropriate faculties. From 
this view of the subject, we see that judgment is not a 
fundamental faculty, but a mere function of all the intel- 
lectual faculties ; and its power in a given case will depend 
on the degree of energy, which the faculty in exercise 
possesses. But judgment, in its more appropriate sense, 
has a very comprehensive signification, and an extensive 
bearing upon mental manifestation and character in gen- 
eral. While few possess this trait of character to a high 
degree, the great mass of the community are very defi- 
cient in it. There are very few who can so far depend 
upon their powers of analysis, as to investigate a compli- 
cated subject at all points, and arrive at conclusions which 
may be safely relied upon, as the basis of important 
undertakings, or the adjustment of important interests. 
A few master spirits of this character are to be found in 
every age, to shed their light upon their country and 
posterity. The influence of such men is felt in all situa- 
tions, whether as private citizens, philosophers, counsel- 
lors, judges, or rulers. If we were asked what above 
every other quality characterized Washington, Franklin, 
and Marshall, we would say judgment. This enabled 
them to discover the truth, and to apply it with practical 
ability and strong common sense. 

The inquiry which it now concerns us to make is, — 
What are the ingredients which go to make up, what we 
thus denominate, superior judgment ? 

16 
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1. It is-beliered that the leading intellectual organ 
uMicented is that of MMpariion. This organ has the 
most ralarged functional power of all the intellectual oi- 
gans. While the perceptive organa aie confined to theii 
own objects and lelationB, this con^res things of tlie - 
moat oHMwite kiuda,,aud looki thiongh the wbols range 
of nature. It can oMqiaie color to emnd, at anobieci ' 
of sense to a feeling of the m'mii. It draws analogies, 
discovers resemblanceB, and detects differences. It ab- 
stracts parts or comprehends a whole. It has all the se- 'i 
T^j^j of truth, and all the playfulness of poelry, It 
enriches the poet with figures, and tlie mathematician 
with the perception of proportions. Without a good 
share of this faculty, no man can aspire to be a diBWi^ 
erer in science, or claim to possess a true phikw^>hiGBl 
mind. If alone, it does not always secure the character 
ior sound judgment ; I have never seen sound jadgment 
where this is wanting. 

2. As comparison acts upon materials furnished b; 
the other intellectual faculties, these must be well bal- 
anced and active, or the materials thus furnished will 
not be well prepared. If, for instance, there be general 
deficiency in the perceptive organs, and as a consequence 
deficient power of observation, the data on which com- 
parison must act will be defioie^i. So if causality be 
small, then the relation of cane*, and effect, and other in- 
nate relations recognised by this organ, will be ovat- 
looked. Therefore judgment will be incorrect in lesnkv j 
however justly drawn fium the materials on which it hai 

3. We have seen in another place, that when some of 
the feelings are strong and others feeble, the light tb^ 
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throw upon the intellect will be unequal, and with it there 
fi^WB an unequal and defective perception of objects. 
Hence the judgments, formed under the influence of 
some strong, and other feeble, feelings, will partake of 
error. The intellect should always hold a decided pre- 
dominance. This is much less so than could be desired. 
Most of the world are more or less slaves to some strong 
passion. Carried to an extreme, it becomes monomania. 

To be wanting in those feelings, which belong to a sub- 
jecty is as niaoh -a source of false judgment as an over 
endowment of them. A juror, who has little approba- 
tiveaesSy will never estimate adequately the injury in- 
flicted upon character. One who has small philoprogeni- 
tiveness, will never correctly appreciate a father's feeling, 
when lacerated by the seduction of a favorite daughter. 
There should be, indeed, a fine logic among the feelings, 
which, when preserved, gives almost an instinctive per- 
ception, and love of truth, in the common concerns of 
life. This balance is acquired and maintained by atten- 
tion to the proper culture and regulation of all the facul- 
ties, and especially of conscientiousness and the moral 
sentiments generally. So that there is an intimate con- 
nexion between sound judgment, and sound principles, 
between a just and a judicious man. He that violates 
his conscientiousness darkens his intellect to the percep- 
tion of truth. .^ • 

5. But without cool and patient habits of investigation, 
the best balanced intellect and feelings will not save us 
from erroneous judgments. We should secure all the 
evidence the nature of the case admits of, and should 
reject all which is irrelevant to the case in question. 
Some persons seem to pride themselves upon a violation 
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of these most obvious and reasonable rules, and fibrin 
judgments without apparent examination or reflection. 
This too often characterizes physicians, lawyers, and 
judges, men who of all others are most responsible to 
their fellow-citizens for the judgments they may form. 
Wit comes in flashes, poetic fancy loves the freshness 
and far seen, unreal resemblances of marvellousness. 
But judgment is cool, collected, sober, steady, hard work- 
ing, and german to common sense. 

The above view of our subject shows, that sound judg- 
ment depends upon the predominating activity of com- 
parison, — a well balanced intellectual and affective 
organization in general, and a due degree ef information 
and reflection upon the subject on which a judgment is 
to be formed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TASTE. 



The view already taken of Judgment prepares us for 
a correct conception of Taste, or in other words, it ena- 
bles us to give a phrenological analysis of what is implied, 
when we say of a person that he has a good or bad 
taste. Taste, then, implies the exercise o£ judgment as 
to the effect, which any object of nature or art has upon 
our perceptive and affective faculties, as it regards the 
sublime and beautiful. In order that a person should 
possess good taste on any subject, the following particu- 
lars should concur. 
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Ik Large MHpariMon. This m necesBary in order thai 
we maj compare the impressionfl made bj oiie^||Det with 
Ukm nade by another upon onr feelings; and that we 
maf aee how all the particular parts and ingredients 
contribute towards giving an effect to the whole. Com- 
parison being thus active, taste will be improvedj as this 
faculty is increased in power and activity by experUnce. 

St-Tbe other intellectual faculties should also be ac- 
tivei that an the parts, qualities, and relations of objects, 
■saj be distinctly perceived and attended to. If form 
btf dpficient, we shall overlook any defect in the form of 
the object. If color be inactive, we shall not discover 
either ^e beauties or defects of coloring. If locality be 
wanting, we shall disregard the relations of position. If 
causality be deficient, we shall not readily discover the 
relation between certain forms, colors, and positions, 
their indications of significance, fitness, utility, or study 
the mental emotions which usually accompany them. 

3. It is not only necessary to have an intellect which 
can perceive, but there must be a sense of the beautifiil 
and the grand, which spring princqially from ideality and 
reverence. Ideality seems to be excited by the percep- 
tion of the harmonious combination of every part in rela- 
tion to the whole. Aa for instance, in looking at a 
human countenance, we are delighted by that harmonious 
combination, which arisoa from the union of appropriate 
color, form, and expressioQ, with the character, age, and 
condition of the person. 

4. But good taste also requires that harmonious exer- 
cise of the affective faculties in general, which is consis- 
tent with the predominance of the higher sentiments ; 
and which will also keep each feeling so far active, as to 
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relish only a due degree of stimolns addressed to k. 
With hi;g||.«HiativeDess, epmbativeness, destractiveiieifi 
or sejfesteea, an individual wiU be in danger of ofiEesd- 
ing against good taste, by the maiiifestations of these 
feelings too strongly and frequently. So, with a defi- 
ciency in any feelings, a person will be in danger of com- 
mitting offences against taste, by a disregard of. them in 
others, and in an over manifestation of the oppoeite feel- 
ings. Thus, where benevolence is deficient, the penKm 
will be blind to the beauty, which that emotion sheds 
over one's countenance or writings ; and also he will mar 
the beauty of whatever he does or says, by manifestatidui 
of a preponderating selfishness. I might here add that 
susceptibility to the pleasures pf taste, and delicacy of 
taste in the fine arts, will depend much upon a fine ner- 
vous and sanguine temperament. 

Were we to go into an examination of the adaptaJtion 
of the objects of nature and art to give exercise and 
pleasure to taste, it would require a volume. This, too, 
would be exceedingly difficult, as that which gratifies 
taste is often the result of the harmonious and compli- 
cated combination of parts in reference to a whole ; and 
that whole is constructed for some purpose of utility, and 
adds to it the beauty of design, fitness, wisdom, and good- 
ness. In studying the sublimity and beauty of nature, 
we but study the power, wisdom, and goodness of Grod. 
In studying the handy work of his creatures, we again 
see but imitations of him who created, at the same time 
that we look at the works of the creature. 

Before we leave this interesting subject, we will observe 
that tastes will differ in different individuals, to the same 
extent that their judgments will be found to differ ; and 
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differences in organization and external influences lay 
the foundation for these differences. There % indeed, 
no universal unvarying standard of taste. Nor does its 
gratification depend upon any particular uniform confor- 
mation or quality of matter. It is rather dependent upon 
the degree, in which any formation or quality of matter 
gives agreeable exercise to the mental faculties. 

Those whose organizations are the most unequal will 
be most likely to ofiend against taste. But the greatest 
offences will be committed where comparison is very 
deficient. If ideality be small, and the organization in 
other respects be equal, there may be no great offences 
against taste, but every thing, which comes from the 
hands of such persons, will be characterized by plainness 
and destitution of ornament. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



SYMPATHY. 



Men, in their social state, are connected by the ties of 
neighbourhood, business, politics, friendship, kindred, and 
religious faith. In our intercourse with the world, we 
meet with some who are agreeable, but more who are 
disagreeable, and even repulsive. To the few we cling, 
and to the many we manifest a kindness and friendship, 
which springs more from interest, pacific feelings, or 
charity, than from fellow-feeling and congeniality. 
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* « 

Thare are attrtctioDs and repulrions in pbyaies; amiMig 
^egetaHp^ fKno!^ are said to perish in the neighbourhood 
of eertmin others ; among the lower animals the same 
law prevailsL 

The question. occurs, Whj isthis sot Le|^,4pa jreour to 
fimdamental principles. It will be recolleetod that some 
of the faculties are social, and that others are anti-sooial. 
The intellectual faculties are eminentlj social; We like 
to engage in the same studies and. pursuits of others 
around us. Hence science flourishes best in socieljk 

The higher sentiments are social, and persons, in whom 
these predominate, are pleased with the society of each 
other, so far as these faculties are concerned. Ai^»o- 
bativeness is selfish, yet not anti-social. A person, in 
whom self-esteem is large, associates agreeaUy witb 
another, in whom the same feeling is small, and reverence 
is large ; but meets the manifestations of large self-esteem 
in another with coldness and distance. Amatireness and 
adhesiveness are social, and sympathize readily. The 
other propensities in general are anti-social and selfish. 

Taste implies the exercise of judgment upon the sub- 
lime and beautiful in nature and art, but Sympathy be- 
longs only to our feelings towards others, not merely in 
reference to beauty or sublimity, but to the degree in 
which the faculties of the one find agreeable exercise 
in the society of the other. And this is so exclusively a 
matter of feeling, that the judgment can hardly be said 
to take a part in it. This discloses to us the principle on 
which sympathy is founded. In order that two persons 
shall feel sympathy or congeniality in each other's society, 
they shall be so constituted, that each excites in the 
other pleasurably the social feelings, without opposing 
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the dissocial and selfish. Hence there is no invariahle 
combination on which sympathy depends. The organiza- 
tion of both must be fitted, — the one to that of the other. 

The natural language of the feelings acts directly on 
those to whom it is addressed, so that the principles of 
repulsion and attraction are instantly known whenever 
two individuals meet. Thus, when we meet with a per- 
son, whose countenance expresses cordiality, kindness, 
and candor, (which are the natural language of adhesive- 
ness, benevolence, and conscientiousness,) the same 
emotions are agreeably excited and gratified in ourselves, 
and we naturally retigrn his advances with corresponding 
emotions. A conscientious, respectful, frank, and be- 
nevolent man, carries in his countenance a power, which 
calls into the expression of all he meets whatever they 
may possess of the same principles. It operates like a 
mysterious wand, to drive back the cold deformity of 
selfishness, and to bring to the surface heaven-born be-> 
nevoience and honesty. 

This power will be more readily recognised in the 
public speaker, than in any other person. A frank, 
benevolent^ honest man, who loves the truth, and has the 
power to grasp and courage to declare it, holds a power 
over our sympathies and our convictions, which we have 
no wish to diminish. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



DEFiiriTioiBrs. 



One of the great objects, to be accomplished by phre- 
nology, is to accustom the students to analyze and to re- 
duce compounds to their simple elements ; in short to 
induce people to think phrenologically. You will inquire 
how this is done ? I answer, define all words which are 
descriptive of intellectual and matal states phrenologi- 
cally. Below I give a few examples. 

Ambition. — This is a compound feeling, arising from 
the great activity of approbativeness, self-esteem, and 
hope, and the intellect directed to things of importance. 

Anger, — A violent excitement of destruetiveness, in- 
clining one to revenge. 

Audacity, — The effect of large self-esteem, firmness, 
and courage, combined with small reverence and cau- 
tiousness. 

Conscience, — This implies a combination. A person's 
conscience will depend upon the following particulars. 

1. The activity of the sentiment of conscientiousness. 
If this be inactive, a person may have polioy but no sense 
of right and wrong. 

2. Conscience will depend on the modifying influences 
of the affective faculties in general. Predominating ac- 
quisitiveness would produce a dangerous effect upon large 
conscientiousness, where they could not act in harmony, 
and 80 with all the propensities. 
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3. A penon's conscienca will depend much upon the 
state of the intellectual faculties. When causality and 
comparison are small, a person may be easily deceived, 
as to what would be right in a given case. Hence his 
conscience might be agreeable to common notions of 
rigfati but contrary to absolute conscience. 

4. Conscience depends much upon the general habits, 
education, and influences with which a person is sur- 
rounded. I should not expect the same notions of right 
and wrong would govern a professed petty chapman and 
a chancellor. There is among men of dijSTerent secular 
pursuits a sort of conventional conscience, made up of a 
class of questionable maxims, and tolerated by the mys- 
teries of every trade, which is somewhere defined as a 
coarse-bred, vulgar honesty, but which will be imnd to 
partake more of the morality of the propensities than of 
the sentiments. 

Constancy, — This will be likely to characterize one 
who has large firmness, conscientiousness, and compari- 
son, with no other faculties remarkably strong. 

Contempt. — A disagreeable affection of self^steem, 
produced by a real or supposed insult from an inferior, or 
from various other causes. 

Cruelty, — A manifestation of the abuse of destruc- 

tiveness. 

Despair, — A stale of feelings produced by large 
cautiousness and reverence, with small hope and self- 
esteem, acting with a highly bilious temperament and 
unfavorable external circumstances. 

Diffidence, — An effect of large cautiousness and rev- 
erencei with small self-esteem. There is a sort of diffi- 
dence experienced by those who have large self-esteem, 
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when they are in situations where they eannot appear to 
advantage. 

Doubt — The effect of large opposing affective facul- 
ties, as hope and cautiousness large, acting apon a more 
active causality than comparison. 

Duty. — The sense of obligation which proceeds from 
the decisions of conscience. 

Grief. — A state of dissatisfaction of any fundamental 
faculty. 

Happiness. — Consists in the exercise and satisfaction 
of the fundamental faculties, acting in harmony with 
each other. Our happiness is made up of the sum of 
the harmonious satisfaction of the faculties. This will 
differ at different times, and one enjoys much more than 
another. Happiness therefore is only comparative. 

Haughtiness. — A manifestation of self-esteem in an 
undue degree, with moderate reverence. 

Honor. — A feeling based on love of approbation and 
self-esteem, but not on conscientiousness. We must be 
careful to distinguish between honor and honesty. 

Horror. — A strong feeling produced by a disagreeable 
affection of the higher sentiments in general, in conse- 
quence of the contemplation of something revolting to 
the senses. 

Indifference. — Small activity of the affective faculties 
in general. 

Indignation. — A disagreeable affection of approba* 
tiveness, self-esteem, and conscientiousness, with active 
combativeness and detructiveness. 

Joy, — An agreeable affection of the fundamental fac- 
ulties. 
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Melancholy,''^ A disagreeable affection of the feelings 
in genera], with great activity of cautiousness, and with 
little activity of hope. 

Modesty, — A finely balanced state of all the affective 
faculties, except self«steem and reverence, the latter of 
which being more active than the former. 

Pretension, — Great activity of self-esteem and love of 
approbation, with deficient intellect and resources to en- 
able performance. 

Regret, — A disagreeable affection of any of the fac- 
ulties, except conscientiousness, in view of past miscar- 
riage and lost advantages. 

Remorse. -^ A disagreeable affection of conscientious- 
ness in consequence of a violation of conscience. 

Shame, — A disagreeable affection of love of approba- 
tion, self-esteem, and conscientiousness. 

Sublime, — An emotion of ideality, reverence, and 
cautiousness, upon a perception of what manifests effec- 
tively the qualities of greatness, power, and wisdom 
combined, whether in nature or art. 

Ul'temper, — Ill-temper is a want of that due mixture 
which characterizes good temper, being the result of the 
frequent preponderating activity of destructiveness and 
combativeness over the higher sentiments and reflection ; 
these being large notwithstanding. When connected 
with a high sanguine and nervous temperament, it con- 
stitutes the distinguishing characteristic of the warm- 
hearted, or warm-tempered person. Such persons some- 
times become exceedingly troublesome to those whom 
they do not fear or respect, and can exercise their power 
over. A servant lefl a warm-hearted master on account 
of hid temper. He was advised by a friend to return. 
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saying to him, your master's temper is no sooner on than 
it is off. This he granted, but replied it was no sooner 
off than it was on. 

Temptation. — The feeling experienced by the activity 
of any faculty, excited to act in a manner not sanctioned 
by conscience. 

Temper, — Temper, or, as it is sometimes called, ^om^ 
temper or amiability, means such a due mixture of de- 
structiveness and combativeness with the antagonist 
principles of benevolence, reverence, conscientiousness, 
cautiousness, self-respect, and reflective faculties^ as to 
secure to the latter at all times a due ascendency^ 

Virtue. — A state, in which all the propensities are 
habitually in subordination to the enlightened and regih 
lated activity of the higher sentiments and intellect. 

Wisdom. — To be wise requires an enlightened intel- 
lect, combined with the harmonious and well regulated 
influence of all the affective faculties, and acting by 
the dictates of strong judgment, in view of adequate 
information. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



ON THK ^SALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO THE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The views presented to the reader in the preceding 
pages are such, as the writer believes will be verified by 
an appeal to facts. They either result from his own 
observations, or the observations of others, in whose state- 
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ments he has the fullest confidence. That the reader 
may test them for himself, and also gather new truths 
for his own benefit and the benefit of science, it is the 
sincere desire of the writer that he may resort to the 
same fountain. The degree of con?iction arising from 
our own observations is far more satisfactory, than sec- 
ond hand relations of facts by others. We can repeat 
them under every variety of circumstances, and become 
satisfied that there has been no carelessness, and no at- 
tempt at deception. My object, in the subsequent part of 
this work, is to furnish such assistance as I may be able to 
do to the student of Phrenology, that he may go abroad 
fresh on the field of observation, and gather knowledge 
accurately for himself. 

Were I ever so much disposed, I could not present 
those interesting facts, which constantly fall under the 
eye of an observer. Delicacy to individuals renders it 
improper. But when a person becomes acquainted with 
principles, and has acquired some little practice in obser- 
vation, facts will flow in upon him constantly. But before 
one goes about this process of observation, he should be 
possessed of such rules, as have been suggested by the 
good sense and experience of others. To the student of 
Phrenology I would respectfully say, therefore, that 

1st. You ought to know your own powers of observa- 
tion. If your perceptive organs are small, you will find 
it very difficult to collect facts with accuracy. You will 
not readily observe the different forms and sizes of heads, 
the locations of the organs, &c. If this be the case, you 
will be surprised oflen, that others make discoveries 
which escape your observation. Nevertheless, I would 
encourage you to persevere, and rather to regret your 
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own deficiencies, than deny the existence of facts whick 
others observe, but which escape your notice. The 
practice of observation will be of great use, as a mental 
discipline, and the organs will soon acquire sufficient 
strength to perform the functions required of them. 

If yon have large perceptive and small reflective fac- 
ulties, you will find it comparatively easy to get facts, 
but will have great difficulty in arranging them and refer- 
ring them to general principles. Appearances will be no- 
ticed, but inferences will not be drawn from them readiljr 
and correctly. Persons thus constituted are exceed- 
ingly troubled to comprehend the doctrine of combinatioDs. 
They are too ready to infer distinct traits of character 
from each separate organ, and when they do not at once 
, dbcover the simple, direct, and clear manifestation of 
the principle, they conclude that the phrenological doc- 
trines cannot be true. Dr. A. Combe remarks, that '^ facts 
alone are not sufficient ; and unless they be collated, 
and their relations to each other and general laws be 
deduced by a careful induction, they lose the greater 
part of their value, and become little better, than the 
undigested erudition of an almanack-maker, and affi>rd 
no means of judging of the truth or falsehood of a prin- 
ciple or rule of practice." Facts require constancy to 
be referred to principles. But principles again should 
only assist us to study each particular case, and not lead 
us to disregard qualifications, limitations, and peculi' 
arities. 

<' To observe accurately," says the last quoted auth<»', 
'^ requires a degree of intelligence and acuteness, a free- 
dom from prejudice, and a patience of investigation, 
which can be found united only in a mind constantly 
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alive to the inflaence'of general laws, and ardent in the 
pursait of every difficulty and of every anomaly tt> their 
origin, in some previously unperceived condition, affect- 
ing the production of the expected result. So that if we 
take it for granted that he, who confines himself to simple 
observation, will be the most successful in the collection 
of trustworthy facts, and in the discovery of important 
natural truths, we shall infallibly fall into error. So 
prone, in fact, is the human mind to go back to princi* 
pies, that scarcely any thing can be perceived without 
■ome relation to general laws, or to some other better 
known phenomenon suggesting itself; and in this way 
the simplest narrative of a case almost always involves 
some theories ;' and our modes of observation being thus 
insensibly affected by our previous views, it becomes a 
point of primary consequence that these should be 
correct" 

From these remarks we may see that careless thinkers, 
who have no supreme regard for truth, and no careful 
habits of observation; but with a mass of general unde- 
fined and incorrect principles floating in their minds, are 
unfitted to come into the field of phrenological observa- 
tion. They will neither understand what phrenologists 
have written, nor collect facts correctly for themselves. 
Nothing short of an entire revolution in their mental 
habits will serve to enable them to gather and apply the 
truths of mental science. To a mind, either incapable 
of dediicing principles from analysis of facts, or careless 
in applying deductions made upon one state of facts to 
another, where the circumstances are not substantially 
similar, experience is useless and instruction unavail* 
ing. 

17» 
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qa&intance with the cerebral developments of numeroas 
mdiTiduals, and ample opportunity of observing the dis- 
poBitions and talents connected with each ; — he must be 
able to recognise with facility the degrees of de?e]opment 
of the various organs, and also the temperament of the 
subject before him; — he must know accurately the 
functions of each organ, both] individually and in combi- 
nation with others ; — his stock of general information 
must be respectable, that he may understand the nature 
of the sciences and occupations to the pursuit of which 
the different faculties prompt ; — and he must render 
himself familiar with human nature in its various phases, 
by mixing extensively with men of different ranks and 
employments, and by a careful study of biography. 
Finally, such a degree of reflective power, as gives per- 
ception of motives, is necessary to the observer ; for it is 
a fact, revealed by phrenology, that persons, in whom the 
reflective faculties are weak, do not clearly perceive 
causation either in morals or in physics/' 

The true method of studying Phrenology, 

Without observation connected with reading, no one 
will correctly understand what has been written, and 
without reading in connexion with observation, many 
facts will pass unobserved. Hence the true method of 
studying Phrenology is thctt of the simultaneous readings 
observationy and reflection. And taking it for granted 
that the adequate mental powers are possessed by the 
individual, we will endeavour to make some remarks to 
assist his observations, while imbuing his mind with the 
principles of the science. No one can accurately under- 
stand the great principles of the science, and be master 
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of its profound philosophy, let him read all that ever has 
been written, unless he shall unite with hb reading 
habits of observation. And no one can deserve a high 
reputation, as a correct and skilful practical phrenologist, 
until a knowledge of the philosophy of the science has 
been mastered. Without this practical knowledge, a man 
may be learned in other men's thoughts, and may im- 
prove and adorn them, and appear before the world as 
author, editor, or lecturer, to great advantage, but it does 
not follow that his knowledge stands the same chance 
for accuracy, as if collected at first hand, or that those, 
who have observed more and written less, are not conver- 
sant with the philosophy of the science. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW PROUF OF THE SCIENCK IS TO BE OBTAINED. 

A DISTINCTION is to be made between the observation 
of facts, and the bringing before the public those facts in 
proof of the science. 

As to what facts may be brought before the public, 
Mr. George Combe has made the following correct re- 
marks. *' Delicacy to individuals stands opposed to a 
public statement of many interesting cases in favor of the 
doctrines. It is on this account that phrenologists eagerly 
solicit those, who wish to ascertain the truth of the sys- 
tem, to examine nature for their own satisfaction. 

'< Busts are sold which indicate the situations of the 
organs, and books which describe the functions, and no 
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one can hare any difficulty in finding proper subjects 
among indiriduals in his own circle, with whose talents 
and dispositions he is intimately acquainted." Mr. Combe 
then gives his reasons for the above. " The degree of 
conviction resulting from observation, when repeated on 
a great variety of individuals, and in every diversity of 
circumstances, far surpasses that which can be produced 
by perusal of the most minute and authentic details of 
cases observed by others. By contemplating phenomena 
as they actually exist, the mind forms a judgment con- 
cerning the real nature of their relation to each other, 
with a higher degree of satisfaction, than can be attained 
by merely reading descriptions of their appearance, and 
of the order in which they occurred. In the former case 
the inquirer satisfies himself by an examination of all the 
circumstances which he deems of importance, in the 
latter he is apt to doubt that some material fact may haw 
been overlooked, which, if stated, would alter the whole 
io^port of the experiment. By selecting for observation 
persons intimately known to himself, the inquirer will 
enjoy the means of estimating the real nature and extent 
of the talents and dispositions possessed, — the actual 
aj^arance of the head, — the effects of health, educa- 
tion, and of a variety of circumstances, which he might 
imagine were not attended to in investigations conducted 
by others." He appeals to his own experience by observ- 
ing, " I have been permitted to examine the heads of 
several hundred persons, in different ranks of life, many 
of whom are well known by their talents as authors, 
preachers, public speakers, artists, 6i,c" This was writ- 
ten more than ten years since, and he has continued to 
practise ever since ; so that now thousands might be sub- 
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stituted with propriety for handreds. And to this course 
is he greatly indebted for his preeminent standing, as a 
practical phrenologist as well as philosc^her. 

I am the more explicit in presenting the opinions of 
Mr. Ck>mbe on this subject, on account of a rule pro- 
mulgated in the Annals of Phrenology, in an article 
written by the Editor. It is this, Examine no heads of 
living individuals of respectable standing. Then he 
tnakes an exception of examinations of well marked heads, 
whenever it is evident that the science may he promoted by 
reporting them, whether in favor of, or adverse to it. 
This would imply that the heads must be known to be 
weU marked before they are examined ! And that science 
will be promoted by reporting them, whether in favor of 
or adverse to it ! This renders the reporting of cases 
co-extensive with examinations ! Mr. Combe seems to be 
of an opinion, that there would be a manifest impropriety 
in reporting any considerable portion of the cases, which 
would furnish strong proof in favor of the science. But 
I am disposed to attribute the peculiarity of the Editor'r 
opinions purely to his great desire for the promotion of 
the science. 

Without limiting examinations, Mr. Combe limits very 
properly what cases may be publicly reported, in the 
following remarks. 

''The same restraints, however, do not oppose the 
publication of all cases bearing on the truth of Phrenol- 
ogy. When individuals have rendered themselve«^ con- 
spicuous by their virtues or vices, by their taleatf or 
deficiences of understanding, and when casts of their 
heads have, by their own consent, been placed in the 
b^Qds of the public, or been properly «equired, there 
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appears to be no impropriety in discussing openly the 
correspondence! or discrepancy betwixt cerebral de?el(^ 
ment, and the known manifestations of their minds. 
Again, where individuals have perished on the scaffold, 
and authentic casts of their heads or sculls have been 
taken, there can be no impropriety in discussing in the 
freest manner, the correspondence betwixt their mental 
manifestations and the development of their brains. It 
is, however, impracticable in any moderate bounds to 
bring forward the tohoh^ or even any great portion of the 
facts, which are familiarly known to those who make 
phrenology an object of serious study." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BXAXIAATION OF HEADS BT PROFESSED PHRElTOLOGISTll. 

If learners may with propriety go directly to the facts 
as they exist in nature, where their acquaintance with 
the character of the individual will enable them to see 
the correspondence between development and mental 
manifestations, there can be no impropriety in availing 
themselves of the experience of skilful practical phrenolo- 
gists, in pointing their attention to the organs, and in 
exfdaining their bearing upon the characters. A higher 
motive, than mere curiosity, may induce a person to avail 
himself of the services of a practical phrenologist, in 
whom he may repose confidence in an examination of his 
own organology, temperament, ^c. By so doing he may 
receive immediate proof of some of the leading truths 
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of phrenology. He may also be aBsiated in the giett 
atady of self-acquaintance, — and learn how to proaecute 
eflfectaally the study of the science, which unfolds to him 
the laws of his own physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature.* 

If a phrenologist of established reputation consent to 
give one, two, or more gentlemen a lecture at his own 
rooms, devoting time and labor, and connecting with such 
lecture a practical application to their own developmentB 
and character, I know of no reasonable ground of con^ 
plaint. Instead of this, I think the cause of science 
promoted by it. So if gentlemen have children, whom 
they are about to educate or advise, in the selection of a 
profession, I know of no harm in calling professionally 
upon a Phrenologist. Mr. Deville, of London, has ex- 
amined heads in this way for years. Formerly, he re* 
ceived nothing for his services ; now he charges, I am 
told, a reasonable compensation. This saves him fiom 
importunity of those, who have but a mere idle curiosity 
to gratify, and enables him to attend to those, who wovld 
be benefited - by the examination, without a sacrifice of 
his time and services. 

* Nothing is here said intending to justify practices, said to be 
adopted by some, by which this noble science is made instrumental 
to a system of legerdemain. There are men in all professioos, who 
are regardless of their own character and public sentiment. Hieir 
career will be short. An enlightened community must apply tfie 
corrective. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

FVRTHBR REMARKS UPOV ESAMIITATIOVS. 

As some difference of opinion seems to exist among 
phrenologists in this country, as to the course which 
should be pursued in the practical applications of the 
science, bj what the editor of the Annals terms exami- 
nation of heads, I think it desirable, if possible, to present 
the subject in its proper lights. 

In this place it is unnecessary to say that the business 
of traTelling from place to place, opening shops, and ex- 
amining heads, unconnected with public or priyate lec- 
tures, can neither be approved by high-minded phrenolo- 
gists or an enlightened public ; and will therefore soon 
be put down by public sentiment. But I cannot agree 
with*tlie editor of the Annals, that '* the most prevailing 
evil of the times is the practice of examining heads." 

Not an advance will ever be made in perfecting this 
new science, except it be by those who, like its founders, 
read its doctrines directly in the book of nature. Stop a 
resort to facts, as the ultimate standard, and you encour- 
age those who prefer the retirement of study to the 
pains-taking labor of observation, and metaphysical mys- 
teries to careful induction. Then we shall fall back 
into the slough of hypothesis, and there will be as many 
systems of phrenology, as there are now of mental phi- 
losophy, and the ultimate argument will be an appeal to 
great names, rather than to unvarying experiment. 

Amottg those who would learn by observation, as well 
as by reading, we must expect to witness more or less of 

18 
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pretendion, quackery, and misguided, but well meaning, 
enthusiasm. But in attempting to correct these, we should 
be extremely careful not to shut out the true method both 
of study, and of improving the science. Every good thing, 
which finds its way in the world, has to encounter the 
irregularity of human passions. There may be lecturers 
unqualified for their vocation. Lecturers, too, may 
sometimes appear to think too much of engrossing all 
attention at the expense of others. Publishers may oe- 
casionally, in their zeal for the dignity of the science, be 
thought to fix a price upon the standard works in the 
science, which keeps them beyond the reach of the intel- 
ligent reader of moderate means. But every science 
mubt make its way against embarrassments of this kind, 
and we have this consolation, that, while some injury is 
done, a great advance is really made by the exertions of 
those, who are not free from the common infirmities of 
human nature. 

Phrenologists will be very careful how far they bow 
to mere authority in relation to the doctrines of their 
science. But they may quote with propriety the opin- 
ions of distinguished phrenologists upon the best modes 
of pursuing the study of the science. We cannot doubt 
the opinion of Dr. Gall, when he is known to have given 
his life to the direct study of nature by observation. 
Persons were frequently brought to him as strangers for 
examination, — sculls were handed him in the midst of 
his lectures, on which he ventured his opinions ; and he 
suffered his skill to be tested in every form. 

Dr. Spurzheim was not less bold in his course ; on one 
occasion he even risked his skill upon the brain of a 
person wholly unknown to him before an audience. Mr. 
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George Combe has been from the first a most indefati- 
gable examiner of heads. His boast is, that he has read 
his doctrines directly in the page of nature, and that 
what he asserts in point of fact, he has seen, and what 
he maintains in argument, he has found confirmed by 
experience. It is stated by the editor of the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, (that storehouse of facts and prin- 
ciples,) that every one, who studies phrenology, should 
make observations for himself, and that he has found by 
experience, that it is the only means of studying it effec- 
tually. 

But it will be said that no objection is made to exami- 
nations, only that living individuals of respectable stand- 
ing should not be subjects of such examinations, unless 
they may have such well marked heads, as, if reported, 
they would promote the science. This is said by the 
editor of the Annals to have been Dr. Spurzheim's rule, 
and that he spoke frequently on the subject. This could 
not have been his rule of action for all places, for we 
know his life and writings contradict it. It could not 
have been a rule for others, because, had it been, he 
WOfdd hav€ somewhere given it in his valuable works. 
But instead of this he gives very minute directions for 
the assistance of those who would study the science, and 
is entirely silent as to any limitation. 

The truth was, that reasons obvious to all induced 
Dr. Spurzheim, while in this country, to decline all re- 
quests to make examinations. But it is obvious enough 
that this was a course adopted while here, on account of 
the peculiarity of his situation. He had but recently 
arrived in the country. It was his object to study the 
effect of our free institutions upon the national character. 
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before he thcmld Tenture to give ^nwms of indindoab 
firom organization. And he very carefully etudied the 
character and organization of oar people, so far as he 
could do it onobaenred. I can conceive mtmy reaacMis 
which might operate with him, one of which would be 
quite conclusive. He had no time to devote in this way, 
it being whc^y taken up with travelling, attending upoo 
calls, preparing for lecturing, and in attending upon 
some of his works, which were in a coarse of publicatioD. 
But these reasons do not apply to those who wish to 
make phrenology a study. They need no limitaticni to 
their examinations, but those dictated by rules of polite- 
ness, and the suggestions of self-respect Caution should 
limit the remarks which they should make vpon such ex- 
aminations. The heads of criminals, and of well marked 
distinguished individuals, may be very well calculated 
for illustration ; and casts of such are the only ones of 
which a public lecturer has a right to make free use. 
But the substantial proof on which the science rests is 
to be found in the study of nature every where. Dr. 
Spurzheim did not ask his hearers to take his iUusira' 
tions as proofs, but directed them to go out into the world 
and examine for themselves. 

But should examinations be limited by the rule in the 
Annals, the student must be cramped in his researches, 
and the cases he would examine would furnish mor9 
exercise to wonder, than to his powers of discrimination. 
It would be like studying the geography of a country by 
looking only at its curiosities. The great mass of the 
community, where the force of external circumstances 
has been so uniform, as to be readily seen and appre- 
ciated, furnish the field of observation to the sti^d^t of 
Phrenology. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 



Those lectures, which the demands of the community 
«eem to require on the science of Phrenology, are of 
three kinds. 

1« Popular lectures^ or lectures intended for large, 
mixed audiences, which are designed particularly to 
amuse as well as instruct. Such lectures have been 
extensively given before Lyceums and other literary 
societies, and before large audiences in our cities and 
Urge towns. Their effect is to introduce the subject 
£eivorably to the community, excite attention to it, and 
furnish an agreeable occupation to winter evenings, and 
a topic of instructive and amusing conversation in the 
social circle. I know of no science which, when embel- 
lished by the fascinating elocution of an accomplished 
lecturer, can exceed it in interest. In lectures of this 
kind it should be entirely optional with the lecturer, 
whether he attempts a practical application of the sci- 
ence. In this he will consult the peculiarity of his own 
genius and the extent of his practical skill. 

2. There is another kind of public lectures which are 
given to more select and less numerous classes, composed 
principally of such as have a serious purpose of becom- 
ing versed in the science. Classes of this kind may be 
presumed to have read more or less standard works on 
the subject ; and they seek the instructions of the living 
teacher, to assist them on those points where the books, 
with the best illustrations, fail to convey clear knowl- 
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edge. It ii expected that sneh daiset will cenneet tbeir 
lectores with obsenratioiiSy mnd gather proof for -theoh 
■elves. Tbej will not be satisfied short of a '' series oC 
ODTarying facts, sach as erery one meets with, who sett 
himself duly and earnestly to make observations oa nat- 
ural objects." The teacher shoold go with the student 
directly to the specimens of nature aroand him. He 
shoold direct the inexperienced student's obserration, 
though it should happen to show what the experienced 
phrenologist can do. 

But, in these courses even, it is not expected that all 
will become interested so far as to wish to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the subject Thp dis- 
crimination .therefore will be best made, if the lecturer 
have a convenient room, at which individuals may call 
for the purpose of more practical and conversational lec- 
tures, connected with examinations. 

Where individuals of marked temperament and char- 
acter, whose years and standing shield them irom preju- 
dice, and excite respect by their appearance, can be 
found, the lecturer may allow his friends to invite them 
to occupy a situation in the lecture room, which shall 
allow him to point out some of the peculiarities of their 
organization and character. This is better than a pre- 
pared bust of the same individuals wbtild be, because 
temperament and modifying circuil^sUnces can be fully- 
seen. Such examinations should'lie deferred till late in 
the course, and then should be confined principally to the 
sentiments and intellect. These are never to be con- 
sidered as full reports upon character. And the lecturer 
should then exercise great caution both in his judgments, 
and in relation to the feelings of the .individual, who may 
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thus be beneToIently disposed to lend himself for the 
good of science. I will not conclude my remarks on 
this subject, without saying that I consider the proceeding 
as liable to gteat abuse in the hands of the unskilled and 
incautious. 

3. The third class of lectures are whet may be termed 
practical. They are intended expressly for those who 
intend to become thorough practical phrenologists ; they 
are given to a class of not more than twelve or fifteen, 
who are already acquainted with the general princij^es 
of the science. Such lectures were occasionally given 
by Dr. Spurzheim in London, and have been given in a 
few instances in this country. They are devoted ex- 
pressly to the practical part, and in connexion with 
examinations. Such classes should be formed by gentle- 
men who have the most entire confidence in each other, 
and whose prudence and good sense is a sufficient guar- 
antee, that no improper use may be made of the remarks 
made by the lecturer upon the subjects of the lectures. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVIKG TEMPERAMENTS. 
t 

In this part of the work free use will be made of such 
cuts as will appear best to serve my purpose of illustra- 
tion. But I feel forcibly the remark of Dr. Spurzheim, 
that '* to study nature by means of figures and artificial 
representations^ is less certain and less agreeable than to 
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obserre her in herself. Yet the informatioii cotifeyed 
by delineations of forms is more ample and more aeeii- 
rate, than can be communicated by mere descriptixMi. 
Hence thoee, who would become phrenologists, derife 
far the greatest advantage from a course of practical lec- 
tnres, although the same number of forms be not there 
shown as are, or may be, mentioned in books. The 
reason of thb is, that notions of size and form can 
scarcely be acquired from any description, whilst they 
are gained at once by means of the touch and sight. 
Moreover, reading does not excite the same «ttenticm as 
demonstration. * * * Let those, therefore, who would 
see with their own eyes, observe individuals distinguished 
by peculiarity of character or greatness of talents, and 
examine the size and configuration of the concomitant 
heads, and they will find that nature is not influenced by 
false and subtile argumentations." 

In the application of Phrenology, the Jirst considera- 
tion to be taken into view is that of Temperament. 

Remarks on the several temperaments are made at 
page 144, where the subject is examined at some length. 
In the characters which will be given, the different 'tem- 
peraments will be designated. In judging of the differ- 
ent temperaments, we must be careful not to fall into 
error from any temporary appearance arising from illness, 
exhaustion, or excitement. We should look for habitual 
appearances, if we would rightly interpret character. A 
person of a lymphatic temperament, when flushed with 
wine and excited by conversation, may appear like one 
of the sanguine and lymphatic temperament combined. 
A person just recovering from protracted sickness may 
indicate the predominance of the nervous temperament, 
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when he has been all his life characterized for the san- 
guine and nervous. These different appearances should 
be carefully investigated, and judgments formed accord- 
ingly. The three regions of the head, thorax, and 
abdomen, shoul4 be particularly regarded in connexion 
with the complexion, color, and fineness of the hair, and 
outline of the features. 

Females are usually of the nervous and lymphatic 
temperament. ** The female form," says Dr. Spurzheim, 
" is generally smaller and more delicate than the male ; 
the extremities are shorter and proportion ably more slen- 
der, the projection of the bones less marked, the neck 
apparently longer, the larynx less prominent, the chest 
shorter but more expanded, the abdomen larger, and the 
pelvis relatively more capacious in the female than in the 
male." These differences are quite sufficient to enable 
an experienced eye to detect the female form in male 
attire, or vice versa. Where the sanguine and nervous 
temperament characterize the female, the form will be 
found to approach that of the other sex. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW JUDGMENTS ARE TO BE FORMED ON THE QUALITY OF 

TUB BRAIN. 

The Quality of the brain is next to be taken into 
consideration, and of this judgment must be formed by 
physiological appearances, which also indicate tempera- 
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ment It is, however, a different consideration. I can 
conceive of a coarse texture of skin, muscle, bone, nerve, 
and brain, connected with either the sanguine, lympha- 
tic, bilious, or nervous temperament ; or any combination 
of temperaments. What effect this has upon mental 
manifestation is not fully known*. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that a fine quality of brain is better suited to the 
manifestation of the fine feelings, and delicate poetical 
thought. The quality of the female brain is generally 
finer than that of the male ; and this is supposed to be 
one reason why females are more delicate in their feel- 
ings and sentiments. The quality of food, to which a 
person should be accustomed for a long course of years, 
would, doubtless, have an effect upon the quality of the 
brain, and upon that of the whole system. It has been 
remarked, that the brain of Sir Walter Scott and of Byron 
were of a fine quality. The remarks of phrenologists 
on this subject require to be matured by further observa- 
tions. At present I should not take the quality of the 
brain into view in judgments of character, except in 
extraordinary cases. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ON THE OBSERVATION OF THE SIZE OF THE HEAD IN REF- 
ERENCE TO MENTAL POWER. 

In taking into view the size of the head, it should be 
regarded, 1. In reference to the size of the whole per- 
son. 2. In reference to heads in general. I have re- 
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marked, page 33, that if the brain be too large for the 
whole body, it would indicate deranged proportion, and 
consequent general weakness. This remark is not made 
in reference to temperament, but simply in reference 
to size as a criterion of power. When a formal judg- 
ment is to be made of the degree of mental power an 
individual may possess, as compared with others, size 
of head is not to be the criterion, unless it be a size which 
bears the best proportion to the whole system. This being 
taken as one of the conditions, and two individuals being in 
all respects similar in formation, but different in size, the 
larger will manifest more power than the smaller. Hence 
in judging of character, the size of the head becomes 
an important consideration. This seems to be a favorite 
doctrine with Mr. George Combe, and with the above 
slight modification I am fully aware of its importance, 
and will therefore state it in his own words. '' As size 
cceteris paribus is a measure of power, the first object 
ought to be to distinguish the size of the brain generally, 
so as to judge whether it be large enough to admit of 
manifestations of ordinary vigor." It seldom happens, 
that we see heads so small as to cause from this source 
alone much mental imbecility. But the head is some- 
times so small, that the organs become insufficient for 
the manifestation of intellect. Below (Fig. VIII.) is the 
measurement of a head of average size contrasted with 
the head of an idiot twenty years of age. 



FBBEHOLOOT. 



FiouRS VIII. — Head of an Idiot. 




From Indiridualitf to PhiloprogenitjveDeas, 6^ 7^ 

£u to IndiTiduditjr, 4% S 

Do. to PhiloprogenitiTeuess, 3f 4} 

Do. to Firmness, 4^ 6 

Destructiveness to DestructiTeness, 4^ 6£ 

Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 3^ Sj 

As the idiot head, presented before us in the drawing, 
belongs to a person of nearly ordinary size, and who has 
always enjoyed health, no cause can be assigned for his 
idiocy but the extreme smallness of his head. An ac- 
count of his imbeeilily is contained in the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, which is but the common history 
of idiocy. He cannot dress himself, — eats without ever 
being satisiied, — is fond of drink, — does not know the 
difference between a penny and halfpenny, &.c. The 
parents of this boy were cousins, — an evidence that 
marriage of near relations is a breach of natural law. 

Size is to be taken into view in fixing the grade of 
mental energy, which is to be awarded to the individual, 
as whether he be a man of small, average, or. great 
power. This, however, must not be a sole criterion. 
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Other circumstances must also .be regarded. Mr. G. 
Combe remarks, that no instance has occurred of an 
individual, who, with a small brain, has manifested 
clearly and unequivocallj great force of character, ani- 
mal, moral, and intellectual, such as belonged to Bruce, 
Bonaparte, or Fox. Here Mr. Combe should not be 
misunderstood. Power of intellect alone is not referred 
to, but mental character generally, including propensi- 
ties, sentiments, and intellect. Heads of no more than 
ordinary absolute size, sometimes belong to persons of 
great intellectual power. But such persons do not at the 
same time manifest great energy in the propensities. 
The head of the late Chief Justice Marshall, was not 
absolutely of the very largest size, though in fine propor- 
tion to his body. But the intellectual region and that of 
the higher sentiments were large, and the whole finely 
balanced. His writings and speeches all indicate great 
power of intellect and of the higher sentiments, but none 
of the fierceness of strong propensities. 

Again, remarks upon ')size should be made in compar- 
ing educated men with each other, and uneducated men 
with each other. For an uneducated man, who has 
always exercised his hands in manual labor, to the neg- 
lect of his brain, although that brain be large, will not 
compare with a man of a smaller brain, who has always 
exercised it by study and thought under strong excite- 
ment ; because exercise improves the functional power 
of the brain, as it does of the eye, arm, or hand. 
Education tends to increase the energy of the organs, 
and large organs will permit more increase of energy 
from education than small ones. 

Diflbreoces in size may be easily determined by a visit 

19 
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to a hitter's shop, or by obserying the heads in any pub- 
lic assembly. 

In an article in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
the Ibllowing interesting remarks are made on this-sub- 
ject, applied to members of the learned professions. 
" Many members of learned professions display great 
felicity of illustration and fluency of elocution, surprising 
as with the quickness of their parts, who nevertheless 
are felt to be neither impressive nor profound. They 
possess intellect without passion, and ingenuity without 
comprehensiveness and depth of understanding. There 
are other public speakers again, who open heavily in de- 
bate, their faculties acting slowly but deeply, like the first 
heave of a mountain-wave. Their words fall like minute 
guns upon the ear, and to the superficial they appear 
about to terminate ere they have . begun their efforts. 
But even their first accent is one of power ; it arouses 
and arrests attention ; their very pauses are expressive, 
and indicate gathering energy to be embodied in the 
sentence that is to come. When fairly animated, they 
are impetuous as the torrent, brilliant as the lightning's 
beam, and overwhelm and take possession of feebler minds 
by impressing them irresistibly with a feeling of gigantic 
power." 

How perfectly the above describes the eloquence of a 
distinguished senator in Congress from New England. 
And of him it may be said truly, that, in addition to all 
the accumulated energy arising from extreme mental 
labor, his head is of the very largest size, and very fully 
developed in all the regions. 

I think that certain combinations are particularly favor- 
able to these results, aside from mere size. Large self- 
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esteem, firmiiessi and reflective organs, form a eomlmift« 
tion which gives a strong impression of power. This 
will convey deep thought, and it will be commanicatad 
in the natural language of self-esteem, which gmt a^ 
strong impression of self, and attaches a peculiar impor- 
tance to every word uttered. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

DIFFERENCES IN GENERAL FORMATION OF HEADS NOTIOU). 

1. General remarks upon children and females, as com^ 
pared with adults and males. 

Those, who commence making observations upon the 
peculiarities in the forms of heads, will soon remark that 
the heads of children and of females are more elongated 
backward from the ear than the heads of men. Our 
observations will be facilitated by running a vertical line 
from the ear to the top of the head in a few instances. 
We shall then observe that the amount of brain, contained 
in that portion back of the ear, is larger in proportion to 
the whole head in children and females, than in men. 

Among children the heads of girls will be more elon- 
gated back of this line than those of boys. 

The ear is selected as the starting point, because a 
line drawn from the orifice of one ear to that of the other 
would pass near the centre of the medulla oblongata, tlw 
distance from which to the surface determines the length 
of all the organs. 



1 
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Ffom these more obrioas obeenratioiui, it w3I be easy 
to notice the relative proportion of the frontal and oo- 
eipital regions in the heads of indifiduals generally. A 
krge amoant of brain back of the ear, compared with 
that in front, will indicate the energy of the orgaas 
located in that region. Amatifeness excepted, this is the 
seat of the peculiarly domestic feelings, which are known 
to be more energetic in females and in children, than in 
males. The superior elevation of female heads at the 
organs of the mo^ sentiments, and the general thinness 
of the heads at the lower side organs, secures the pre- 
dominance of the higher sentiments more than of intel- 
lect* 

2. Heads of precocious children. 

General form and size in the heads of children is a 
point of great importance to be attended to, in forming 
judgments upon their character and the adaptation of 
their education. 

It is not uncommon to see children with heads greatly 
out of proportion to the body. The elements of pre- 
cocity are largeness and great activity of brain, the 
latter oflen degenerating into morbid excitement; and 
the temperament is generally highly nervous. There will 
also be a large development of the several regions of the 
head, and a small, spare face and slender body. I have 
seen a child in the State of Maine not yet seven years of 
age, whose head is as large as that of an adult. He 
often manifests the depth of reflection, which would be- 
long to an adult of reflective habits. He has a great 
taste in music, and although he has never been allowed 
to learn to read, he has committed many small books to 
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memory, merely from hearing them read. Indeed a vol- 
ume might be written detailing evidence of great pre- 
cocity. A precocious head may soon be noticed. Pre- 
cocity is disease^ and precocious children should be 
treated as patients. 

Such children seldom live ; and they are considered 
as too good and too wise to remain long on earth. If, 
however, parents, instead of indulging their feelings by 
encouraging precocity, would pay particular attention to 
the general growth of such children, and take special 
care that there mental faculties be exercised but moder- 
ately, many more might be saved and become healthy, 
and of great mental power, with nearly a corresponding 
physical energy. The heads of such children are much 
developed in the frontal region, and are exceptions to the 
general rule. 

3. 31ethods of ascertaining the size of the different lobes. 

We have remarked in another place, that the brain is 
divided into three lobes. (See p. 27.) Observations 
made upon the exterior of the head are for the purpose 
of ascertaining the size of the different parts of the brain. 
The method proposed by Dr. Spurzheim is to view the 
head profile>wise, and make an imaginary line, vertical 
from the orifice of the ear to the point in the middle of 
the upper part of the head,' which corresponds with the 
union of the frontal and sagittal sutures.* This line 
thus drawn will give a tolerably correct idea of the 
elongation of the frontal and sincipital regions ; but fur- 
nishes no data for determining how much of the brain is 
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devoted to the middle lobe, and where the frontal lobe 
commences. 

The inexperienced, whose organs of form and size are 
not active, will be assisted by measurements with calli- 
pers. These will enable one to get the distance from 
the orifice of the ear to any point in the mesial line. 
Experienced Phrenologists often take these measures for 
the purpose of recording the size of the head as nearly 
u possible. This work will contain the measurements 
of several heads thus taken. But it is better that the 
appropriate faculties be educated to this work by experi- 
ence. Mr. G. Combe's method is to ascertain the size of 
the different lobes. The size of the anterior lobe in the 
living head, he says, is indicated by the portion lying 
before constructiveness and benevolence. But this is 
like bounding a large section of country by reference to 
obscure town lines, which have not yet been explained. 

There is a difficulty attending any mode of indication, 
and, after all that can be said, sound judgment must be 
used. The organs of the frontal lobe come to the sur- 
face within what is understood as the forehead. But the 
hair in some grows down over the upper part of the re- 
flective organs, while in others the head is bare back of 
these. This, therefore, is not an infallible guide. The 
frontal lobe, as it occupies the surface of the brain, lies, 
nearly all, over the sockets of the eye. Hence the depth 
of the frontal lobe will best be observed by noticing how 
much would be forward of the line drawn vertically from 
the external angle of the eye. This will not take in all 
the frontal lobe. But it will indicate the different de- 
grees of depth in the frontal lobes. If the angle of the 
eye be far back^ and a large mass of brain seem to lie 
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over the arch, it indicates that the frontal lobe is large, 
especially when the head is also much elongated from 
the ear forward.* An experienced Phrenologist, who 
easily detects the boundary line of constructiveness and 
benevolence, will be assisted in first ascertaining them. 
'The peripheral eryansion must be determined by ^ front 
view, and may be ascertained with sufficient accuracy by 
the eye. 

It is not important to fix very distinctly the precise 
vertical line between the middle and posterior lobes, as 
the base of both is occupied with the propensities. And 
an imaginary line drawn either from the mastoid process, 
or the orifice of the ear vertically, will enable one to 
judge of the mass of brain in the back region, so far as 
it can be determined by observations made from a pro- 
file view. But a hack view also is necessary to be taken, 
in order to determine the peripheral expansion of the 
posterior lobe. 

The size of the middle lobe should be ascertained by 
noticing the breadth of head in the middle region, and 
the elevation of the head above the ear. There is usually 
an angle at a point nearly equi-dbtant from the. mesial 
line and the orifice of the ear, which is at the middle of 
the'parietal bone, and at the centre of the organ of cau- 
tiousness. The amount of brain above this point indi- 
cates the size of the organs of those sentiments, which 
are over the middle lobe, and the amount of brain below 
indicates the size of t)ie organs of the propensities. When 
the head is very little developed above cautiousness, the 
character is likely to be under the dominion of -the pro- 
pensities. 



* S«e head of Marshall. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



CLASSIFICATION OF HEADS. 



The above remarks lay the foundation for a classifica- 
tion of beads. Those, who have much the larger amount 
of brain in the basilar and occipital region, constitute 
the first class. These may be termed ruffian heads. In 
our description of this class, we shall take rather extreme 
cases. They embrace the class of criminals generally, 
and all those who need the influences arisinor from the 
action of positive laws to protect society from their 
depredations. They are found among the lowest classes, 
and usually spring from low and degraded parentage. 

Figures IX. and X. are the cuts of the heads of 
Williams and Bishop, two murderers lately executed in 
London for murder, committed to gain money by the 
sale of dead bodies to teachers of anatomy. These in- 
dividuals are selected, because their conduct originated, 
not from morbid excitement, nor any diseased condition 
of the brain or momentary impulse ; but was deliberate 
and settled ; and they therefore furnish a. fair illustration 
of the principles of Phrenology. Dr. Elliotson, of Lon- 
don, has given his view of their organization, as taken 
from an examination of their casts. 

** The head of Williams," says Dr. Elliotson, ** is far 
the worse. The intellectual portion is very small, — 
exceeding low ; while that devoted to the aniinal propen- 
sities, the lower posterior and lower lateral parts, espe- 
cially destructiveness, acquisitiveness, and secreti?ene8S| 



is immense." 
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The relation of the derelopments of the orgaos to each 
other ia given below : — 

FioDRE IX. — Three Views of the Head op 
Williams. 



DBaTRCCTiTBNBsa, very 

LARGE. 

Amaliveness, very large. 
FbiloprogeDitirenesa, mod- 



Ad heBiveneas, Urge, 
luhabilivenesa, full. 

COUSATIVENESS, VERY 
LARGE. 

AcQDisiTtVENEaa, very 

LA ROE. 

CoastructiTeness, small. 
Cautiousness, very large. 
Approbativenesa, large. 
Self-esteem, full. 
Benevolence, very small. 
Keverence, very small. 
Firmness, small. 
Conscientiousness, very 

small. 
Hope, very small. 
Marvel lou sue Bs, small. 
Ideality, small. 
Perceptive faculliea, large. 
Reflective faculties, small. 



With Buch a deficiency of reflective faculties, moral 
sentimenU, and ideality, and with large lower side organs, 
(acquisitiveness, secretiveness, and destructive ness,) 
every thing in his character tended to lovv habits and 
Till&n]>. So dissipated were bia habits, that he left his 
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occupation of a bricklayer, •and associated ''with thieves 
and blackguards ; — was frequently in custody on charges 
of felony, and was sentenced to transportation sefen 
years ago for stealing. After that he turned body-snatcher, 
broke into houses to steal corpses, and at last, for mere 
expedition, without the persuasion of any one, did not 
hesitate to murder his fellow creatures, for the sake of 
selling their bodies. 

The preceeding views and outline of the head of Wil- 
liams will give a tolerably correct notion of the general 
form of his head. The outline shows great breadth of 
head back of, and between, the ears, giving to the head 
almost the form of a wedge. The fibre in the occipital 
region is both long and thick, indicative of great activity 
and power in the organs of the propensities. The gen- 
eral resemblance of this head to that of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. will be readily recognised by a Phrenologist, 
but it is revolting to look at such, either in high life or 
low. 

** In Bishop," sayS Dr. Elliotson, ** the forehead 
slopes considerably, and is narrow, — the intellectual 
portion is wretched ; the superior portion, that dedica- 
ted to the moral sentiments, is low, (lower than it ap- 
pears, on account of the hair not having been shaved 
off there, like that of Williams, previous to taking the. 
casts, and having become matted with the plaster,) and 
it is particularly narrow, while the lower lateral por- 
tions are large, acquisitiveness particularly so. The 
whole head is much smaller than that of Williams. 
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FiflURB X. — Thrbb Viewh op tbe Head of Bishop. 

The relative proportion of the organs stands thus : — 

Debtructiveness, vedt 

Aroalireness, large, 
Philoprogenitivenessjnrgf 
Adhesiveness, nioderale. 
lohabhiveness, average. 
Combalirencss, !<mn]l. 

Acquisitiveness, veiiv 



Cautiousness, moderate. 
Approbativeiiess full. 
Self-ealecm, large. 
Benevolence, small. 
Reverence, 'moderate. 
Firmness, father l;irge. 
Conscientiousness, veri 

Hope, small. 
Perceptive organs, large. 
Reflective organs, small. 

The smaller size of Bishop's head agrees with the fact, 
that Williams led Bishop into the course of crime which 
caused the forfeiture of his life ; for it is said, that after 
pursuing the trade of bod j- snatching for Rome time, 
Williams thought of saving trouble by billing people as 
they were wanted, and induced Bishop to join him in this 
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improvement. The preponderance of the lower and 
posterior region of Bishop's head is as decided as in the 
head of Williams. The relative developments of con- 
scientiousness and acquisitiveness are such, that he 
would have no difficulty in lying, perjury, and cheating 
in every way for gain; and his small combativeness 
agrees with his character for a sneaking villain, — an 
arrant coward." 

The preceding slightly abridged account of Williams 
and Bishop, from the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nal, are good illustrations of the ruffian headj and will 
stand in strong contrast to the heads of those possessed 
of high intellectual and moral qnalities ; — such as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Marshall, Lafayette, Rush, and Tilton. 

A writer in the Phrenological Journal, commenting 
upon the above and other ruffian heads ^ remarks, that the 
Eklinburgh Phrenological Society has upwards of eighty 
casts and sculls of executed criminals, all belonging to 
the first class, collected from various parts of the globe, 
and exhibiting the same general character; and the 
writer says, "he has seen several hundred in England, 
Ireland, and on the continent, and states the general 
prevalence of this combination among them to be so ob- 
vious and certain, that criminals require only to be looked 
at, after acquiring sufficient skill iii observation, to give 
rise to an irresistible conviction of an unfavorably formed 
brain being a constant concomitant of naturally vicious 
dispositions. The vast majority of criminals belong to 
this class ; they are born and grow up with preponderating 
animal propensities, and are relatively deficient in the 
moral and intellectual powers." 
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I have been the more particular on this branch of my 
remarks upon the general form of heads, for the purpose 
jof turning attention more to the development of the re- 
gions, and the general preponderance of related organs of 
one kind, over related organs of an opposite kind, as 
giving a general drifl to character. Those, who have 
not taken pains to study Phrenology carefully, when 
they see large destractiveness, think the individual must 
be a murderer, no matter how predominant the moral 
sentiments are. So if benevolence, reverence, or con- 
scientiousness be full or large in the head of an indi- 
vidual, whose brain is much more developed in the basilar 
and posterior regions, than in the sentiments, and that 
individual be a murderer, as in the case of John TurtcU, 
they infer that Phrenology is at fault. The truth is, the 
general character must be inferred very much from the 
predominance of regions. Particular traits, peculiarities, 
eccentricities, and special talents must be hunted out in 
a detailed examination and balancing of particular or- 
gans. This view of the subject will enable people, who 
have a difficulty in remembering precisely the location 
of all the organs, to judge of the general amount of tal- 
ent and drifl of character, from observations made on the 
several regions of the head ; and the nice shades of char- 
acter, together with the force of education, may be as- 
certained by well directed general observations and 
inquiries. I would not, however, be understood to 
recommend to the student of Phrenology to rest satisfied 
with these general views, when a more accurate knowl- 
edge may be obtained by thorough examination. 

20 
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CoNTBABTED with the ruffian beads of Williams and 
Bishop, I will present the reader with the portraits of 
two men remarkable for the predominance of opposite 
qualities, and who belong in the second or best class. 
The lirst is the portrait of Dr. James Tilton. 

FicuRE XI. — Head op Dr. Tilton. 




The form of Dr. Tilton's head will be seen at a glance 
to be the opposite of that of Williams. The frontal and 
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middle lobes are much larger than the posterior. The 
writer never saw Dr. Tilton, but on seeing the likeness 
of him in the American Medical Biography, was so struck 
with it, that he was determined at once to select it as one 
strongly illustrative of the predominance of the higher 
sentiments, especially of conscientiousness, firmness, and 
benevolence. The organ of conscientiousness [16] 
is predominant and supported by very large firm- 
ness, [15.] 

Next to these in size are the organs of benevolence, 
reverence, cautiousness, ideality, mirthfulness, causality, 
and comparison, all of which are large ; secretiveness and 
acquisitiveness are moderate. The portrait does not 
enable me to speak of self-esteem, love of approbation, 
adhesiveness, or indeed of any of the organs in the pos- 
terior region. On seeing a man with such an organiza- 
tion, rising 6^ feet high, of a thin habit, dark complexion, 
and cheerful countenance, what would be your impres- 
sions ? Mine would be, that he is a man of the most strict 
integrity, great frankness, candor, directness, and love of 
truth ; with great steadiness of purpose and perseverance, 
he would be kind, sympathetic, and benevolent ; would 
respect others, and would like the homage of genuine 
respect, but not the fawning of sycophants. He would 
be somewhat particular in what he required of others, 
and would have no fellowship with selfishness and in- 
trigue. He would highly^ enjoy beauty and wit; would 
be judicious and philosophical, yet practical, and in any 
society of men all eyes would turn to him, as one on 
whom the Almighty had fixed the image of an honest, 
upright man. What say his biographers ? 
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" He was born in the County of Kent, New Jersey, in 
1745, of respectable parents. His father died soon 
after. His mother was a very pious and conscientious 
woman, and to her example he attributed his religious 
impressions and success in life. He prepared himself 
at the suitable age for the medical profession. He was 
a graduate of the medical school, Philadelphia, in 1771. 
After commencing practice, he soon obtained a high 
standing and deserved eminence in his profession. In 
this, as in every other pursuit, hb soul, as towering as 
his stature, never stooped to unfair means to further his 
views. He was a generous rival; disdaining low arti- 
fice, he invariably treated his medical brethren with re- 
spect and generosity ; honor and conscious rectitude of 
intention, by which he invariably regulated his conduct, 
forbade him to descend to those mean tricks, which always 
mark the base and illiberal." In 1776 he left his prac- 
tice, and entered the army of the revolution as surgeon. 
He afterwards became hospital surgeon, and performed 
the duties with great skill and assiduity. His views were 
adopted as a plan for the reform of the medical depart- 
ment of the army, and were attended with complete suc- 
cess. He was a member of the old Congress, 1782. 
After the war he resumed his profession in his native 
county. Soon after this he removed to New Castle 
county, on account of his health. As a physician he 
was bold and decided, and never temporized with disease, 
[firmness.] His remedies were few in number, bat gen- 
erally of an active kind, [judgment.] Few physicians 
exercised more candor towards their patients, [conscien- 
tiousness and benevolence.] He never visited or dosed 
the sick unnecessarily. He had no secrets in medicine, 
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[small secretireness.] He stood at the head of his pro- 
fession in the State, and his naturally strong and discrim- 
inating mind peculiarly fitted him for consultation, [large 
causality and comparison,] and for many years before his 
death scarcely a case of any consequence occurred, 
within the circle of his practice, in which more than one 
physician was necessary, but his advice was requested. 

*' To young practitioners he was uncommonly kind and 
indulgent ; instead of opposing, he assisted their exer- 
tions, [benevolence.] In 1812 he was appointed Physi- 
cian and Surgeon General of the army of the United 
States, a station which he filled with honor, although at the 
age of sixty-eight. At the age of seventy a disease in the 
knee rendered amputation of the limb necessary. When 
he had made up his mind to submit, he remained as firm 
«0 the pyramids in the tempest, and calmly gave direc- 
tions to the surgeon and medical assistants. 

** Dr. Tilton never married ; yet was always an advocate 
for this happy condition of man. He was an ardent ad« 
mirer of the fairer part of creation ; and whatever might 
have been his disappointments in early life, he never 
allowed them to warp his judgment or vitiate his taste. 
The high regard, entertained for him by that class of his 
patients in the practice of his profession, speaks volumes 
in his favor. He was fond of young company, and en- 
joyed the society of his friends exceedingly. He was a 
real Christian, and during the latter period of his life the 
criptures became his principal study. He died 1822 
aged seventy-seven. 

•* In whatever view," says Dr. McLane, »« we may 
consider Dr. Tilton, we shall find many traits to distin- 
guish him firom other men. He was in many respects 
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an original ; wboDjr unlike moat other men in penoo, 
coantentnce, manners, ipeech, gestareB, and habitt. 
Whether he walked or lat still, whether in conrersatioo 
or mate, whether he ate, drank, or smoked, whether m a 
grave mood or indulging in his laud laugh, all was in a 
stjle peculiar to himself, and moet remarkable. Fot 
honesty and frankness be was proverbial; in these im- 
pntant points he had few equals, certainly no superiors, 
[kmk at his head.] His whole life afibrded a luminous 
exan^e of deep-rooted principles and moral rtetilude." 

FiiiURE XII. — Head of Db. Rcbh. 




The head of Dr Rush udicates a combination coa- 
sistent with the character of the phdantbropist, Chi istian 
philosopher, and the man of deep science. So far as 
his power of doing and knowing would depend on him- 
self or the instiucUons of others, there would be scarcely 
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a limit to bis genius; but he was not the nun who would 
command and control others for his own purposes. 
Nearly all the intellectual organs were uncommonly 
large. His benevolence acting with them gave him 
those expanded views, which cannot be satisfied shoH of 
the whole human family. His reverence is large also, 
and this connected •with large marvellousness and hope^ 
with moderate self-esteem^ and an active, thoughtful 
habit, would incline him to rational but consistent views 
of religion. His capacious organs of intellect would 
desire the knowledge which would make him learned, 
and his active causality and comparison would give him 
a turn for reflection and a comprehensive phik>sophy. 
In his family he must have been exemplary and kind, but 
his mere domestic feelings must ha?e been as little oon« 
spicuous in his character, as are their organs in his 
head. 

Dr. Rush was born December 24th, 1745, received his 
collegiate education at Princeton, graduated at fifteen, 
and studied medicine six years in Philadelphia ; thence 
went to Edinburgh, and there graduated in 1768. While 
a student he began to keep a note book of remarkable 
occurrences, which he continued through life. From 
Eklinburgh he went to London and France, and thence 
returned to Philadelphia and commenced the practice of 
physic in 1769. He was soon elected Professor of Chem- 
istry in the college at Philadelphia. 

In 1791, Dr. Rush was appointed professor of the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Prac- 
tice in the University of Pennsylvania, retaining his 
appointment as Professor of Chemistry, the college having 
been merged in the university. He was a public teacher 
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of medicine for forty-four years, and probably gave public 
instruction to between two and ^hree thousand pupils 
He was in constant search after truth, and always ready 
to give up old opinions as soon as discovered to be incor- 
rect, [moderate self-esteem and firmness.] He was con- 
stantly brooding over the medical systems of others, cor- 
recting them by his own observations and reasonings; 
and bringing t(ie whole to the test of experience. Instead 
of being proud of his attainments, he was disposed to ex- 
claim ** Hacc quantum nescimus." 

The character of his mind will be shown by observing 
the changes he introduced into his profession. When he 
began to lecture, diseases were reduced, in the manner 
of the botanists, to order, classes, genera, and species. 
More than thirteen hundred diseases are enumerated by 
Cullen. Dr. Rush substituted in its place an inquiry, 
not so much into the name, as the peculiar nature of the 
disease. He abandoned this artificial classification, and 
reduced their numerous forms into morbid excitement, 
induced by irritants acting upon previous debility. He 
further simplified the science, by considering every morbid 
state of the system to be such as to require depletion or 
stimulation. This is thought to reduce the labor of prep- 
aration for practice at least two fifths. About 1790 he 
began to publish his new views, and he continued im- 
proving his system every succeeding year, and introducing 
the improvements in his lectures. No man more readily 
retracted his opinions, when new light from any quarter 
pointed out their defects. His rejection of the division of 
fover into genera was justified by the following reasons, 
" They, erect imaginary boundaries between things that 
are of a homogeneous nature ; they degrade the human 
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understandiiig bj •ubstituting simple perceptions to its 
more dignified operations in judgment and reasoning ; 
they gratify indolence in a physician by fixing his atten- 
ti<m upon the name of a disease, and thereby leading him 
to neglect the varying state of the system ; they moreover 
lay a foundation for disputes among physicians. By the 
rejection of the artificial arrangement of diseases a revo- 
lution must follow in medicine. Observation and judg- 
ment will take the place of reading and memory, and 
prescriptions will be conformed to existing circumstan- 
ces." His skill and perseverance during the Yellow 
Fever in Philadelphia, in 1793, were worthy of all praise. 
His biographer says, '* had the same events taken place 
in the early ages of the pagaii world, he would have been 
deified." His works are voluminous and Ofigino!, ^d 
of incalculable value to the American student He suf- 
fered no fragments of time to be wasted. He was gifted 
from heaven with a lively imagination, a retentive mem- 
ory, and a discriminating judgment. From boyhood till 
his last sickness he was an indefatigable student* He 
read much, but thought more. His mind was con- 
stantly engrossed with at least one literary inquiry, to 
which for the time he devoted his undivided attention. 
To make himself master of that subject, he read, he 
% meditated, he conversed. It was less his custom to read 
a book through, than to read as much of all the authors 
within his reach as bore on the subject of his present 
inquiry. His active mind brooded over the materials 
thus collected, compared his ideas, and traced their rela- 
tions to each other, and from the whole drew his owa- 
conclusions. To Dr. Rush every place was a school, 
and every one with whom be conversed a tutor. His 
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note book consisted of two ptrts, one for facts as (hej 
occurred, and the other for ideas and observations as tfaej 
occurred in his own mind, or were suggested by otben 
in conversation. A moderate portion of his time wu 
devoted to sleep, and less to the pleasures of the taMe. 
Medical inqu'uries were the primary objects of Dr. Rash's 
attention ; but he took such a comprehensive view of his 
profession, that he made all branches of knowledge tribu- 
tary to it From the philosophy of mind, as connected 
with the body, he drew many useful hints respecting the 
fiinctions and diseases of the latter. Theology, natural 
and civil history, philosophy, natural, moral, and pditi- 
cal ; the principles and practices of agriculture, the lib* 
oral, mechanical, and chemical arts ^ histories of voyages, 
travels, and the lives of illustrious characters, and the 
nature of man, under all its varieties of age, country, 
religion, climate, and form of government, were so far 
known to him as to furnish facts, illustrations, and alle- 
gories, casting light on medical subjects. 

In the Revolution he served his country as physician- 
general in the middle department. He was a member of 
the Congress of 1776, and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. During the last fourteen years of his 
life he was treasurer of the national mint. 

The humility which characterizes his opinions [small 
self-esteem] is manifested in the combination of his reli- 
gious and political views. He says, " the Christian can- 
not fail of being a republican, for every precept of the 
Gospel inculcates those degrees of humility, self-denial, 
and brotherly kindness, which are directly opposed to the 
pride of monarchy and the pageantry of a court." 
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He was the founder of the Philadelphia Dispensary, 
the first of the kind in the United States. He denied 
the justice and policy and even the right of punishing 
marder by death, [destructiveness small.] He exerted 
himself in the temperance cause by endeavouring to sup- 
press the immoderate use of ardent spirits and tobacco, 
and his opinions are quoted to this day on this subject. 

In attending upon patients, his manner was so gentle 
and sympathizing, that pain and distress were less poig- 
nant in his presence. On all occasions he exhibited the 
manners of a gentleman. He took so lively an interest 
in every thing that concerned his pupils, that each be- 
lieved himself to be a favorite, while his kind offices to 
all proved that he was the common friend and father of 
them all. Piety to God was an eminent trait in his char- 
acter. He usually closed the day by reading the scrip- 
tares and family prayer. 

His desire after knowledge was the engrossing passion 
of his life. He remarked while young, and when he 
stepped from the ship that brought him home from Eu- 
rope, " that no circumstance of personal charms, fortune, 
or connexions should tempt him to perpetrate matrimony, 
(his own phrase) till he had extended his studies so far, 
that a family would be no impediment to his farther pro- 
gress." He married at the age of 32. " Medicine is my 
wife ; science is my mistress ; books are my companions. 
My study is my grave : there I lie buried ; the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot" 

We have presented to the reader the two extremes of 
character and opposites in cerebral development. In 
making the selections, we avoided eminent divines, states- 
men, and lawyers, not because instances equally strong 
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were not to be found, but becaase we might hope to es- 
cape prejudice and imputations of partiality. So far as 
the same can be noticed from general views of the head, 
the great mass of mankind are ranged between these 
two extremes. Examples of these may be noticed at all 
times. 

Men, who have been most conspicuous in swaying the 
destinies of their fellow-men, are such as are charac- 
terized for their large heads, with a nearly equal develop- 
ment of all the different regions. The equality of their 
organizations save them from errors of feeling as well as 
of intellect Taking themselves for the correct tjrpe of 
human nature, they come more nearly to the truth. It 
cannot be necessary to multiply the cuts of heads of thia 
description. The public will readily call to mind many 
distinguished individuals, who approach to this condition. 
With strong propensities, they have still stronger intel- 
lects and sentiments, so that, unless temptation to evil 
should be long continued and strong, they will resist In 
a favorable state of society, individuals with propensities 
slightly preponderating, will not be guilty of excesses. 
As human nature is now constituted, it was the opinion 
of Dr. Spurzhcim, that this is the condition of a great 
majority of mankind. We have to remark, says he, that 
in common the occipital region is unfortunately more 
developed than the frontal. On this circumstance de- 
pends in part the general and excessive energy of the 
animal nature of man. Again he says, the basilar region 
of the brain is generally larger than the sincipital. This 
is another cause of the great activity of the animal na- 
ture of man. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF THE FORMS OF THE FOREHEAD. 

There are characteristic formations of the different 
regions, and especially of the forehead. In some the 
perceptive organs greatly predominate ; this produces a 
rapidly retreating forehead. Such people attend readily 
to things in detail, and the physical qualities and relations 
of objects, — have great facility in whatever they under- 
take, and vf'iW be very quick in availing themselves of 
the reflections of others, and may be very happy in illus- 
tration, but find it difficult to reason deeply. It is a very 
favorable organization for a servant or persons in subor- 
dinate situations, but not as favorable to those who are 
required to think more than to observe.* Most of the 
English statesmen and lawyers, who have succeeded best, 
have foreheads quite receding. This was the form of the 
foreheads of Lord Mansfield, Lord Erskine, Sheridan, 
Canning, and many others who might be named. The 
forehead of Washington and Lafayette are also rather 
retreating. In most of these cases, there seems to have 
been that harmonious balance between the reflective 
and perceptive organs, which is most favorable to busi- 
ness, judgment, and practical ability. 

When the reflective faculties greatly predominate, the 
middle and superior part of the forehead is prominent, as 
in the heads of Kant, Locke, Burke, and others. 

* The North American Indians usually have a predominance of 
the perceptive organs. This would be seen in profile view of 
Blaek Hawk. 

21 
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Another class, in whom the reflective organs are very 
large, with very considerable power in the perceptive 
organs, may be mentioned. Of this class were Fox, 
Franklin, Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Rash ; Alexander 
Hamilton, De Witt Clinton, Wirt, W*»*»»r, and L»»- 
••••••n When the perceptive organs predominate 

greatly, the character is more simple, and we see more 
distinctly the effect of motive springing directly from 
fundamental feelings. This is still more strikingly the 
case where secretiveness is small. I shall omit to present 
the reader with sketches or drawings- of these varieties, 
because the slightest observation will enable individuals 
to select examples for themselves. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OF THE MODE OP ILLUSTRATING ORGANS, TALENTS, AND 

CHARACTERS COMBINED. 

I SHALL illustrate elementary principles or faculties by 
giving individuals of determinate characters and talents. 
The reader will then see how each organ tends to their 
formation ; and he will see it precisely as it is verified in 
nature. A few observations may be occasionally made, 
pointing out the organs, but in general this will be un- 
necessary. A statement of the organization will be 
given, and this will be sufficient. 

Dr. Spurzheim in his work on Physiognomy has gi?en 
tho characters of a large number of remarkable persona- 
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gesy and he intended to have also mritten another work 
on the Talents of individuals. As every individual has 
both character and talent, I see no necessity for a divis- 
ion. It will be my object to give the reader both views 
in my remarks upon the same individual. The distinc- 
tion I make between talents and character is this ; Tal' 
ents are considered as indicated by certain large inteUec- 
tual organs combined ; and assisted by constructiveness, 
imitation, ideality, firmness, &c. Character is indicated 
by certain combinations among the sentiments and pro- 
pensities. Thus a man may have the talent for an artist 
or an orator, and the character of a rogue, or an honest 
or religious man. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CHARACTER AND TALENTS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

The following is extracted from an Essay by Mr. Rob- 
ert Cox, on the character and cerebral developments of 
Robert Burns. It is a fair sample of the method, in which 
Phrenology may be applied to the criticism of individual 
character and talents, not merely from development, but 
from a person's sentiments and opinions. It is rather 
too much a detailed CLccount of individual organs^ but is 
full of shrewd phrenological remarks, made in a way to 
be appreciated and remembered by the student of Phre- 
nology. The Essay was read before a Society of Edin- 
burgh, formed expressly for the study and practical 
application of Phrenology, and published in the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal. 
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** Before considering the particular faculties by which 
Burns was distinguished, it may be useful to offer a few 
observations on his head and character generally. In 
these preliminary remarks I shall advert; 1. To the gen- 
era! size of his brain; 2. To its quality and activity; 
and 3. To the relative development of the ' three great 
divisions of the cerebral organs, — those of the animal, 
moral, and intellectual powers. 

** 1. Jn GENERAL SIZE, the scull of Burns considerably 
surpasses the ^majority of Scottish crania; heads which, 
even undivcsted of the integuments, equal it in volume, 
being regarded by phrenologists as large. The following 
are the dimensions of the scull of Burns : 



Greatest circumference, . . . . < 

From Occipital Spine to Individuality, over top of 
Scull, ........ 

From Ear to Ear vertically over top of Scull, 
From Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality (great- 
est length,) 

* 

From Inhabitiveness to Comparison, 

From Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, 

From Ear to Individuality, 

From Ear to Benevolence, 

From Ear to Firmness, 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 

From Secretivencss to Secretiveness (greatest 

breadth,) ..... 

From Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 
From Ideality to Ideality, 
From Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 
From Mastoid process to Mastoid process. 



Inchec. 

22i 

14 
13 

8 

4* 
4* 

5i 
6J 

H 
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" During life, the circumference of Burns's head must 
have been about 24 inches, the length 8j-, and the 
breadth 6^. 

<' 2. The QUALITY of the poet's brain was still more pre- 
eminent than its size. Its activity and intensity of 
action were indeed very, remarkable. His temperament 
appears from Nasmyth's portrait, but more particularly 
from the descriptions given of his person and the expres- 
sion of his countenance, to have been bilious-sanguine, 
or bilious-nervous, (bilious predominating,) both of which 
are accompaniments of great cerebral and muscular ac- 
tivity. *^His form,' says Dr. Currie, * was one that 
indicated agility as well as strength. His well-raised 
forehead, shaded with black curling hair, indicated ex- 
tensive capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full of 
ardor and intelligence. His face was well formed, and 
his countenance uncommonly interesting and expressive. 
He was very muscular, and possessed extraordinary 
strength of body.' Sir Walter Scott, who had the for- 
tune to see Burns, gives the following account of the 
natural language of his features : ' There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ,* 
the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large and of a dark cast, 
which glowed, (I say literally glowed) when he spoke, 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye 
in a human head, though I have seen the most distin- 
guished men of my time.' Independently of tempera- 
ment and expression, however, there is a sufficiency of 
direct evidence of the intense vivacity, with which Burns's 
brain was capable of performing its functions. ' Burns,' 
says Currie, ' had in his constitution the peculiarities and 

21» 
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the delicacies that belong to the temparament of genias. 
Endowed by nature with great sensibility of nerves, 
he was, in his corporeal as well as in his mental system, 
liable to inordinate impressions ; to fever of body as well 
as of mind.' To the same effect are the following re- 
marks, from the pen of a female writer, (understood to 
be Mrs. Riddle,) who knew him well. ^I believe no 
man was ever gifled with a larger portion of the vivida 
vis animi; the animated expression of his countenance 
was almost peculiar to himself The rapid lightnings of 
his eye were always the harbinger of some flash of genius, 
whether they darted the fiery glances of insulted and 
indignant superiority, or beamed with the impassionate 
sentiment of fervent and impetuous affections.' 

** 3. With respect to the relative development of 
THE THREE GREAT DIVISIONS of the poct's brain. Heads, 
as is well known, are generally divided by phrenologists 
into three classes. The first includes those, in which 
the organs of the propensities and lower sentiments pre- 
dominate over the organs of the faculties peculiar to 
man ; that is to say, where Amativeness, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self- 
esteem, Love of approbation, and Cautiousness, or most 
of them are larger than Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Veneration, Ideality, and the organs of Reflection. 
Heads in the second class are of an exactly opposite 
description, and indicate a preponderance of the moral 
feelings and reflective intellect. The third is composed 
of heads, in which the two orders of organs are pretty 
equally balanced. A man, whose head belongs to the 
first of these classes, is naturally endowed with base, 
selfish, and violent dispositions ; and falls into vicious 
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practices in spite of the best education. He, in whom 
the organs of the moral sentiments and reflective intel- 
lect predominate, is * a law unto himself/ resists temp- 
tation to evil doing, and remains uncorrupted even among 
associates the most depraved. When there is little dis- 
proportion between the organs of the propensities and 
those of the peculiarly human faculties, as in the third 
class, the character of the individual is powerfully influ- 
enced by circumstances, and is good or bad, according 
to the society in which he is trained, the ideas instilled 
into his mind, and the example and motives set before 
him.* To this third class — but with a slight leaning, 
perhaps, towards the first — belonged the head of Robert 
Burns. The basilar and occiptal regions, in which are 
situated the organs of the animal faculties, appear from 
the cast to have been very largely developed ; but, at the 
same time, the coronal region — its frontal portion at 
least — is also large ; and the anterior lobe, containing 
the organs of the intellect, is very considerably devel- 
oped. Besides, the natural force of the regulating 
powers must have been greatly increased by the excellent 
moral and religious education which the poet received. 
The following statement of the cerebral development, 
indicated by the scull, shows the relative size of the in- 
dividual organs; and the four views, on page 249, 
though not perfectly accurate, will convey to the reader 
a sufficiently correct notion of the general appearance 
of the scull. 

* This is the classification adopted by me, and of the first and 
second classes examples are already given. 
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FiouRi XIII. — Head of Robert Burns. 




1. Dejtructircaess, large. 

2. AmalJveDess, ralher large. 

3. Pliiloprogonilivcnesa, very 

large. 

4. Adhcsiieness, very large. 
B. InhabllJTeneas, large. 

E. CombaliveDesa, very large. 
7. Seeretiveneaa, large. 

5. Acquisilivcnesa, rallier 

B. Constructiveoess, full. 

0. Cautiousness, large. 

1. Love of approbation, very 

large. 

2. Self-esteem, large. 

3. Beaevolence, very large. 
i. Veneration, large. 

E. FirmneM, full. 

B. ConaeieDtiouRien, full. 



OF .THE OBOANB. 

n. Hope, fuU. 

IS. Marvel lousness, large. 

19. Ideality, large. 

2(1. Wit, or MirthfulnesB, full. 

21. Imitation, lai^e. 

22. Individ oality, large. 

23. Form, rather large. 

24. Size, rather large. 

25. Weight, rather iargu. 

26. Color, rather large. 

27. Locality, large. 

28. Onler, full. 

29. Numbw, rather full. 
SO. Eventuality, lai^. 
31. Time, rather large. 
83. Tune, full. 

33. Language, uncertain. 

34. Comparison, rather large. 
85. Causality, large. 
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" The mind of Burns was indeed a strange compound 
of noble and debasing qualities. ' In large and mixed 
parties,' says Dr. Curric, ' he was often silent and dark, 
sometimes fierce and overbearing; he was jealous of the 
proud man's scorn, jealous to an extreme of the insolence 
of wealth, and prone to avenge, even on its innocent 
possessor, the ' partiality of fortune. By nature kind, 
brave, sincere, and in a singular degree compassionate, 
he was, on the other hand, proud, irascible, and vindic- 
tive.' 

" It appears, then, that none of the regions of Burns's 
brain was, in relation to the others, deficient ; its total 
size, we have also seen, was great, and its activity was 
very extraordinary. Hence the force of character for 
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which he was remarkable ; the respect which men in- 
stinctively paid him ; the strong impression which he 
has made upon the public mind ; the impressiveness and 
originality of his conversation ; the dread which his re- 
sentment inspired ; and the native dignity with which he 
took his place among the more learned and polished, but 
less gifted, literary men of his day. 

** Amativeness is well developed. The cerebellum 
appears to have had considerable latitudinal and longitu- 
dinal dimensions ; but as it does not seem to have been 
proportionally deep, I estimate the size of the organ at 
* rather large.' Adhesiveness is superior to it, and is 
stated as * very large.' Ideality also is great. If to 
all this we add the extreme susceptibility of the poet's 
brain, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving the source 
of the strong attachments which he formed, especially to 
individuals of the other sex, — his enthusiastic admiration 
of the latter, his ardent patriotism, and the tenderness and 
affection embodied in his songs. 

"In conformity with the views of Mr. William Scott, 
who regards Adhesiveness as ' the centre of true affec- 
tion,' and Amativeness as an auxiliary though indispen- 
sable element in the passion of love, I conceive that, in 
the loves of Burns, Adhesiveness was a stronger ingre- 
dient than Amativeness, — the influence of which also, 
however, was certainly important. 

" I have little doubt that love of Approbation and Se- 
cretiveness, which are largely developed, essentially con- 
tributed to augment the number of his love adventures. 
Secretiveness delights in concealment, intrigue, and stolen 
interviews, and, combined with Individuality, gives tact 
and savoir faire. Its organ was certainly one of the 
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largest in the brain of Burns, and in love affairs the ten- 
dency found abundant gratification. 

" Philoprogenitiveness is very large, and the poet's affec- 
tion for his children was proportionally strong. It was 
Philoprogenitiveness that formed the chief obstacle to his 
emigration to America. In one of his letters, after enu- 
merating the various motives by which he was impelled to 
leave Scotland, he adds, ' All these reasons urge me to 
go abroad, and to all these reasons I have only one an- 
swer — the feelings of a father. This, in the present 
mood I am in, overbalances every thing that can be 
laid in the scale against it.' He dreaded poverty more 
on account of his wife and children, than for his own 
sake ; and the prospect of leaving them destitute gave 
him many uneasy reflections. * There had much need,* 
he writes to Mrs. Dunlop, * be many pleasures annexed 
to the states of husband and father, for God knows they 
have many peculiar cares. I cannot describe to you the 
anxious, sleepless hours these ties frequently give me. I 
see a train of helpless little folks ; me and my exertions all 
their stay ; and on what a brittle thread does the life of 
man hang ! If I am nipt off at the command of fate, even 
in all the vigor of manhood as I am, — such things happen 
every day, — gracious God ! what would become of my 
little flock ! 'Tis here that I envy you people of fortune.* 

"The organ of Combativeness is also very large. 
Burns, along with much Cautiousness, had a strong 
endowment of courage. In the course of his duty as an 
exciseman, he on one occasion headed some dragoons, 
waded sword in hand to a smuggling brig on the shore of 
Solway Firth, and was the first to board her. The crew 
lost heart and submitted, though their numbers were 
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greater than the assailing force. (Lockhart, p. 219.) 
Conibaliveness was one of the elements in his irratibility 
of temper. It made him ialso naturally inclined to dispu- 
tation, and impatient of contradiction. ' He was more 
disposed/ says Allan Cunningham, * to contend for victory 
than to seek for knowledge. The debating club of Tar- 
bolton was ever strong within him ; a fierce lampoon, or a 
rough epigram, was often the reward of those who ven- 
tured to contradict him. His conversation partook of the 
nature of controversy, and he urged his opinions with a 
vehemence amounting; to fierceness. 

** In childhood he delighted in perusing narratives of 
martial achievements. * The two first books I ever read 
in private,' he says, * and which gave me more pleasure 
than any two books I ever read since, were The Life of 
Hannibal, and The History of Sir William Wallace. 
Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn, that I used 
to strut in raptures up and down after the recruiting drum 
and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier; 
while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice 
into my veins, which will boil along there till the flood- 
gates of life shut in eternal rest.' 

"The effects of the large Destructiveness of Burns 
were very conspicuous. From this, and Self-esteem, 
arose that vindictive and sarcastic spirit which formed one 
of his chief failings. In one of his letters, he speaks of 
* the dirty sparks of malice and envy which arc but too apt 
to invest me ; ' and in an unpublished piece, he alludes to 
the terror excited by 

" Burns*s venom, when 
He dips in gall unmixed his eager pen, 
And pours his vengeance in the burning line.*' 
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<^ Respecting Burns's AcquisitiTeness, a few words are 
necessary. According to his own description, he was 
* a man who had little art in making money, and still less 
in keeping it.' That his art in making money was Boffi- 
ciently moderate, there can . be no doubt ; for he was 
engaged in occupations which his soul loathed, and 
thought it below the dignity of genius to accept of pecu- 
niary remuneration for some of his most laborious literary 
performances. He was, however, by no means insensi 
ble to thie value of money, and never recklessly threw it 
away. On the contrary, he was remarkably frugal, ex- 
cept when feelings stronger than Acquisitiveness came 
into play —* such as Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and 
Love of Approbation ; the organs of all of which arc very 
large, while Acquisitiveness is only rather large. 

«* The indifference with respect to money, which Burns 
occasionally ascribes to himself, appears therefore to 
savor of affectation ; a failing into which he was not 
unfrequently led by Love of Approbation and Secretive- 
ness. Indeed, in one of his letters to Miss Chalmers, 
he expressly intimates a wish to be rich. 

*' Burns, as we have already seen, was in common 
silent and reserved. This resulted chiefly from large 
Secretiveness. His appearance, on the occasion of a visit 
by Mr. Mackenzie, was very characteristic. ' The poet,' 
says that gentleman, 's^med distant, suspicious, and 
without any wish to interest or please. He kept himself 
very silent in a dark corner of the room, and before he 
took any part in conversation, I frequently observed him 
scratinizing me, while I conversed with his father and 
his brother.' — (Cunningham, p. 61.) His love adven- 
tures, above noticed, furnish another illustration. Some- 
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times also, like Sir Walter Scott, whose SecretivaieBS 
was no way inferior to his, he disowned the authorship 
of his productions. ' Burns/ says Cromek, * sometimes 
wrote poems in the old ballad style, which, for reasons 
beat known to himself, he gave to the world as aongs- of 
the olden time. That famous soldier's song, in particular, 
first printed in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, beginning, ^ Go 
fetch mc a pint of wine,' has been pronounced by some 
of our best living poets, an inimitable relique of some 
ancient minstrel ! Yet I have discovered it to be the 
actual production of fiurns himself. The ballad of Auld 
Itong Syne was also introduced in this ambiguous man- 
ner, though there exist proofs that the two best stanzas 
of it are indisputably his ; hence there are strong grounds 
for believing this poem also to be his production, notwith- 
standing the evidence to the contrary. It was found 
among his MSS. in his own hand writing, with occasional 
interlineations, such as occur in all his primitive effu- 
sions.' — (Reliques, p. 112.) Secretiveness is a chief 
ingredient in humor, of which Burns possessed a dbtin- 
guished share. 

^^ Self-esteem was a very prominent quality in the 
character of Burns. The organ is largely developed 
and, besides partaking of the general activity of his brain, 
was peculiarly stimulated by adverse circumstances, and 
the painful consciousness that his station in life was not 
that to which his talents made him entitled. Self^steem, 
in fact, was a chief source of the annoyances which em- 
bittered his days. ' There are,' he says in his common- 
place book, ' There are few of the sore evils nnder the 
son give me more uneasiness and chagrin than the com- ' 
parison how a man of genius^ nay of avowed worth, is 
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rec^ved every where, with the reception which a mere 
ordinary character, decorated with the trappings and 
futile distinctions of fortune, meets. I imagine a man 
of abilities, his breast glowing with honest pride, con- 
scious that men are born equal, still giving honor to 
whom honor is due ; he meets, at a great man's table, a 
Squire Something, or a Sir Somebody ; he knows the 
noble landlord at heart, gives the bard, or whatever he is, 
a share of his good wishes, beyond, perhaps, any one at 
the table ; yet how will it mortify him to see a fellow, 
whose abilities would scarcely have made an eight-penny 
tailor y and whose heart is not worth three farthings, meet 
with attention and notice, that are withheld from the son 
of genius and poverty ! The noble Glencairn,' he adds, 
* has wounded me to the soul here ; because I dearly 
esteem, respect, and love him. He showed so much 
attention — engrossing attention — one day, to the only 
blockhead at table, (the whole company couiiisted of his 
lordship, dunderpate, and myself,) that I was within halt' 
a point of throwing down my gage of contemptuous 
defiance.' Again, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, he says, 
' When I must skulk in a corner, lest the rattling equi- 
page of some gaping blockhead should mangle me in the 
mire, I am temjpted to exclaim, ' What merits has he had, 
or what demerit have I had, in- some state of pre-existence, 
that he is ushered into this state of being, with the sceptre 
of rule and the key of riches in his puny hst, and I am 
kicked into this world, the sport of folly, or the victim of 
pride.' " 

" * Ope of the principal parts in my composition,' he 
writes to his teacher, Murdoch, '^ is a kind of pride of 
stomach, aqd I scorn to fear the face of any man living: 
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•bote every thing, I abhor as hell the idea of sneaking 
in a comer to avoid a don — possibly some pitifal, sordid 
wretch, whom, in my heart I despise and detest' It was 
his powerful Sel^esteem and Combativeness, >dong with 
great general size of brain, that gave him that coolness 
and selfpossession in the company of men far above his 
station, which various authors have remarked with sur- 
prise. His manners in that society were, as Professor 
Stewart notices, ' strongly impressive of conscious genius 
and worth.' % 

'* Love of Approbation was still more powerful than 
SeKesteem. Burns was greedy of fame and applause, 
and extremely annoyed by disapprobation. This was one 
of the strongest motives by which he was actuated. His 
cogitations before printing the first edition of his poems, 
and when he had the full intention of emigrating to Ja- 
macia, are thus recorded by himself. 'Before leaving my 
native country for ever, I resolved to publish my poems. 
I weighed my productions as impartially as was in my 
power : I thought they had merit ; and it was a deli- 
cious idea that I should be called a clever fellow, even 
though it should never reach my ears." He writes to 
Mrs. Dunlop : '' I am fully persuaded that there is not 
any class of mankind so feelingly alive to the titillations 
of applause as the sons of Parnassus ; nor is it easy to 
conceive how the heart of the poor bard dances with 
rapture, when those, whose character in life gives them 
a right to be polite judges, honor him with their appro- 
bation.' In another letter the following remark occurs : 
' I have a little infirmity in my disposition, that where I 
fondly love or highly esteem, I cannot bear reproach.' 
He might have added that advice was almost equally 
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intolerable. Mr. Robert Riddel! , one of his friends, men- 
tions that the poet often lamented to him that fortune 
had not placed him at the bar or in the senate : '^He had 
great ambition/ says Dr. Riddle, ' and the feeling that he 
could not gratify it preyed upon him severely.' (Cun- 
ningham's Life, p. 350.) ' He was far from averse,' says 
the female Mrriter already quoted, * to the incense of flat- 
tery, and could receive it tempered with less delicacy than 
might have been expected.' The apologies, with which 
his letters abound, show how desirous he was to retain 
the good opinion of his friends ; and the anxiety which he 
manifested respecting his posthumous reputation was very 
great. ^ My honest fame,' he says, ' is my dearest con* 
corn, and a thousand times have I trembled at the idea 
of the degrading epithets that malice or misrepresentation 
may affix to my name.' This letter is so well known, 
that it is unnecessary to quote farther. One additional 
illustration of Burns's love of notoriety — from "The 
Poet's Welcome to an Illegitimate^ Child," — may be 
given : — 

*< The mair they talk, I'm ken'd the better ; 
E'p let them clash ! " 

" Cautiousness is much larger than Hope ; in conse-^ 
quence of which circumstance, joined to delicate health, 
external misfortunes, and the raging of passions within, 
Burns was afflicted with constitutional melancholy, or li- 
ability to blue devils. His teacher, Murdoch, records that, 
in youth, * Robert's countenance was generally grave, 
and expressive of a serious, contemplative, and thought- 
ful mind ; ' and Allan Cunningham, who lived near him 
at Ellisland, ijaentions that < his face was deeply marked 
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bj thought, and the habitaal expreaaion intenady mdail* 
choly.' ' My constitution and frame,' aaya Boma himadf, 
' were ab origine blasted with a deep incurable taint of 
hypochondria, which poisons my exbtence.' And a^in, 
in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop ; * There is- a foggy atmosphere 
native to my soul in the hour of care ; consequently the 
dreary objects seem larger than life.' He always looked 
forward with gloomy anticipations to the future, and 
dreaded a time when he should return to his primitive 
obscurity. The temperament of genius, it may be re- 
marked, adds strength to the cause of hypochondria ; for 
by the laws of physiology, every transport of inspiration 
is followed by a corresponding depression of mind. 

" The organ of Benevolence is very largely developed. 
This feeling was strong in Burns, and was one of his 
grand redeeming virtues. Its effusions frequently occur 
in his correspondence. In a letter to Mr. Hill, he says, 
! Mankind are by nature benevolent creatures. There 
are in every age a few souls that all the wants and woes 
of life cannot debase to selfishness, or even to the neces- 
sary alloy of caution and prudence. If I am in danger 
of vanity, it is when I contemplate myself on this side 
of my disposition and character. Gk>d knows I am no 
aunt ; I have a whole host of sins and follies to answer 
for ; but if I could, and I believe I do it as far as I can, 
I would wipe away all tears from all eyes.' < His chari- 
ties,' says Mr. Gray, ' were great beyond his means.' In 
particular, he showed great kindness to the harmless 
imbecile creatures about Dumfries. He could not bear 
to see a bird robbed of her young ; he spared and be- 
wailed the fate of the mouse whose dwelling was up- 
turned by his plough ; and the verses written on seeing 
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a wounded hare pass by, are expressive of the strongest 
compassion. His feelings on the latter occasion were a 
remarkable combination of Benevolence and destrae- 
tiveness ; two feelings which, though antagonists, by no 
means neutralize each other, but may be simultaneously 
in a state of high excitement The poem is compounded 
of the language of imprecation and pity, in almost equal 
proportions : — 

" Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbarous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye : 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh. 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

'< Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood and field. 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 

" Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest. 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head. 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom pressed. 

'* Oft as by winding Nith, I m using wait 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I '11 miss thee sporting o*er the dewy lawn. 
And curse the ruffian's aim and mourn fhy hapless fate." 

" Some may be surprised to be told that Veneration 
was a powerful sentiment in Burns. That such was the 
case, however, there seems to be no room for doubt. 
Professor Stewart says, * He had a very strong sense of 
religion, and expressed deep regret at the levity with 
which he had heard it treated occasionally in some con- 
vivial meetings which he frequented.' Allan Cunning- 
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ham states, that at EUlislaDd ' he perforraed family wor- 
ship every evening/ But his Wonder and Veneratioa 
being large, he had naturally a leaning towards things 
invisible, and both in his letters and in his memoranda 
makes very frequent allusions to the Deity. 

" ' My idle reasonings,' he says, ' sometimes make me 
a little skeptical, but the necessities of my heart always 
give the cold philosophisings the lie/ Burns's Venera- 
tion was displayed in his strong jacobitical feeling, and 
his reverence for Sir William Wallace. He did not 
venerate many of his contemporaries, as he thought him- 
self at least the equal of most of them. But men of 
high rank, who showed him attention, he regarded with 
much respect. No one, however powerful his Veneration 
may be, ever reveres those whom, under the influence of 
other faculties, he despises or dislikes. 

" The portrait of Burns seems to indicate a large de- 
velopment of Firmness ; but in the cast of his scull, the 
organ has by no means a marked appearance. A large 
development of Firmness gives a tendency to persist in 
purpose, opinion, and conduct. From its activity result 
perseverance, steadiness, and resolution. So far as I am 
able to judge, Burns was rather deficient in those quali- 
ties. * The ferv<» of his passions,' says Mrs. Riddell, 
* was fortunately tempered by their versatility. He was 
seldom, never indeed, implacable in his resentments ; 
and sometimes, it has been alleged, not inviolably steady 
in his engagements of friendship.' Much, indeed, has 
been said of his inconstancy and caprices. 

** Conscientiousness is in nearly the same condition as 
Firmness. This feeling was well cultivated in youth by 
his father, who was a very sagacious, honest, intelligent, 
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and pioiu man. It was quite sufficient to render him 
honest and candid when no contending impulse was 
present, and also to make him aware of his imperfections ; 
bat it wanted power to restrain the vehemence of his 
lower feelings within the bounds of candor and justice. 
^ There is nothing in the whole frame of man/ he says, 
^ which seems to me so unaccountable as that thing 
called conscience. Had the troublesome, yelping cur 
powers efficient to prevent a mischief, he might be of 
use ; but, at the beginning of the business, his feeble 
eflK>rts are to the workings of passion as the infant frosts 
of an autumnal morning to the unclouded fervor of the 
rising sun ; and no sooner are the tumultuous doings of 
the wicked deed over, than, amidst the native conse- 
quences of folly, in the very vortex of our horrors, up 
starts conscience, and harrows us with the feelings of the 
damned.' 

"Ideality, — the principal organ of poetical feeling, — 
is large ; though, as might have been anticipated from 
the degree in which he manifested most of the intellec- 
tual faculties, it is equalled in size by many of the other 
organs. Burns's love of the sublime and beautiful was 
very strong. His temperament was that which is best 
adapted for the experience of poetical feeling. He was 
passionately fond of the beauties of nature, but it was in 
the dreary, solemn^ desolate sublime that he seems to 
have delighted most. Such a taste I have repeatedly 
found possessed by individuals with large Destructive- 
ness, Cautiousness, and Ideality, moderate Hope, and a 
susceptible temperament. Burns was especially fond of 
the season of winter. ' This, I believe,' says he, * may 
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Scotland. Imitation conferred on him also the dramatic 
power which characterizes some of his humorous pro- 
ductions, such as The Twa Dogs, The Holy Fair, The 
Jolly Beggarsy and also many of his songs. He had an 
extraordinary tact in assuming for a time the feelings of 
individuals, — identifying' himself with them, — and giv- 
ing expression to those feelings in forcible and striking 
language. The great excellence of his songs consists in 
the admirable adaptation of the words to the tune. 
' When his soul/ says Sir Walter Scott, * was intent on 
niting a favorite air to words humorous or tender, as the 
■abject demanded, no poet of our tongue ever displayed 
higher skill in marrying melody to immortal verse.' For 
these talents. Imitation is believed to be indispensable. 

" The intellect of Bums was of a high order. He was 
not indeed on a level with such men as Bacon, Shak- 
speare, or Franklin ; but his understanding was neverthe- 
less one of unusual power. The anterior lobe projects 
much forward, and the frontal sinus probably did not 
exceed the ordinary size. Individuality seems to have 
been the largest of the intellectual organs. From this, 
and Eventuality, which is very little inferior to it, origi- 
nated the remarkable acuteness of his observation, and 
the vividness of his descriptions. There is nothing 
general in the pictures which he draws : every object is 
given with a distinctness and detail which make us 
almost imagine that the scene itself is before our eyes. 
Burns's love of knowledge was very strong, and had the 
same origin. In youth, as his brother Gilbert relates, 
he read such books as he could procure, ' with an avidity 
and industry scarcely to be equalled.' ' No book,' it is 
added, ' was so voluminous as to slacken his industry, or 
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80 antiquated as to damp his researches.' His penetra- 
tion into the feelings and mOtivqi of others arose from 
Individuality and Secretiveness, joined to the strength of 
his own faculties in general. The first gave readiness in 
noticing and remembering facts ; the second enabled him 
to dive beneath external appearances ; and the third 
furni:5hed the consciousness, and hence the full compre- 
hension, of every faculty which actuates mankind. 

" He was fond of travelling, and of visiting scenes 
renowned in history and song. * I have no dearer aim,' 
he tells Mrs. Dunlop, 'than to have it in my power, un- 
plagued with the routine of business, for which Heaven 
knows I am unfit enough, to make leisurely pilgrimages 
through Caledonia ; to sit on the fields of her battles ; to 
wander on the romantic banks of her rivers; and to muse 
by the stately towers or venerable ruins, once the hon- 
ored abodes of her heroes.' This wish he afterwards in 
some measure accomplished^ Its principal source was 
his powerful Locality. By means of the same faculty, 
he 'made a good progress' at school in mensuration, 
surveying, and dialling. 

'* Respecting Comparison and Causality I have nothing 
to remark, except that they are indispensable ingredients 
in a character so sagacious as that of Burns. 

'' Burns had a good deal of logical power, and could 
trace acutely cause and effect ; but it is hardly necessary 
to observe, that of his reflective faculties he had little 
opportunity of making any notable display." 
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FioDRS XV. contains three outline miniature views of 
the plaster caat of the head of an individual well known 
to the world. It was taken aAer death. He had a large 
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and fully developed head, with strong propensities and 
strong sentiments, and in his life manifested great variety 
of character and talent His reputation was that of the 
greatest dramatist of his time, as well as of a distinguish- 
ed member of the House of Commons. 

Remarks, — 1. The foregoing presents a large head 
strongly developed in all the three great regions. 

2. It is a long head before the ear, and a broad rounded 
head back of the ear, — a form which gives a long slender 
fibre to the intellectual organs favorable to activity, and 
short but thick fibres to the propensities, and as a whole 
possessed of great power. Below the organs ar^ classed, 
according to size, a much more concise method of dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of character. 

Class 1. — Combativeness, self-esteem, love of appro- 
bation, individuality, very large. 

Class 2. — Philoprogenitiveness, inhabitiveness, adhe- 
siveness, destructiveness, secretiveness, veneration, hope, 
eventuality, size, language, large. 

Class 3. — Cautiousness, benevolence, firmness, imita- 
tion, locality, rather large. 

Class 4. — Amativeness, ideality, weight, color, tune, 
comparison, wonder, full or average. 

Class 5. — Acquisitiveness, conscientiousness, caus- 
ality, and wit, rather full. 

Class 6. — Constructiveness, form, order, time, numr 
ber, small. 

Were such an individual presented to me as a stranger, 
I would draw several inferences. 

1. The highest class of organs are those which give a 
love of public life, and a courage to overcome opposi- 
tion. He must be h public m^n, I am confirmed in this 
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the more from the small size of acquisitiveness, con- 
strudtiveness, form, order, and number; these would 
weigh almost as nothing compared with his love of pub- 
lic life. He would never get an estate by the regular 
business methods. 

2. As all the domestic feelings are large, his character 
in this respect would be strongly marked, would be 
much attached to wife, children, friends, and home, 
though his publie feelings might keep him away from 
these sometimes. All this is true of him. He was most 
devoted to his wives, espjscially the first. It was a secret 
marriage. A lady says of him at the death bed scene of 
his first wife, " that he behaved wonderfully, though his 
heart was breaking, and at times his feelings were so 
violent, that it was feared he would have been quite un- 
governable at last ; yet he summoned up courage to kneel 
by the bed side till he felt the last pulse of expiring excel- 

' lence, and then withdrew." His biographer says, " it is 
impossible for a man to be more devotedly attached to 
his children than he was; their society amused and con- 
soled him ; but when lefl alone his anguish returned in 
all its force." 

3. Looking at the rank of the side and selfish organs, I 
find them larger than those of benevolence, reverence, 
and conscientiousness. The large organs of destruc- 
tiveness, secretiveness, and combativeness, would act 
principally with, and subordinate to, self-esteem and love 
of approbation. But secretiveness and approbativeness, 
assisted by his reverence, would turn his influence to the 
use of soft and conciliatory means, grasping rather at the 
weakness of others, than alarming their terrors. This 
characterized him. 
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acquiflitiveDeas would ha?e but little influence over his 
thoughts. His moderate cautiousness and large hope 
would lead him to look on -the bright side, so that he 
would neglect to acquire, except as a means of gratifying 
his ambition. 'His pride and ambition would lead to 
expensive living. With his moderate order, time, and 
number, he would be likely to involve his pecuniary 
affairs in confusion ; and his moderate conscientiousness 
would allow him to disregard his promises and engage- 
ments ; hence he would be likely to be always in trouble 
about his money matters. [This was his great trouble, the 
ruinous state of his finances was the cause of his downfall, 
and his intemperate habits were acquired in attempts to 
drown his sorrows.] It will be noticed that the organ of 
mirthfulness, or wit, comes into the fifth class ; yet his 
reputation stands very high on this point. In his play, 
** The School for Scandal,'' the dialogue abounds in wit. 
This, however, did not arise from the direct fervor of 
composition, but his witticisms and jokes were collected 
from time to time, and kept in recollection upon the 
margin, until he had a chance of weaving them into the 
text The whole organization is favorable to great 
cheerfulness, and his mirthfulness was large enough to 
enjoy the wit of others, his memory served him to glean 
it up, and his secretiveness assisted him to appropriate 
it so as to conceal the plagiarism. That these remarks 
may not be thought to be/ramed to help out Phrenology, 
may be seen from the following : 

He was in the habit of noting down epigrammatic 
points in his memorandum book. For a comedy on 
Affectation, the following is noted. " He certainly has a 
great deal of fancy, and a very good memory; but with 
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a perverse in^nuUj he employB these qualities as no 
other person does ; for he employs his fancj in his narra- 
tives, and keeps his recollection for his wit. When he 
makes his jokes jou applaud the accuracy of his memory, 
and it is only when he states his facts, that you admire 
the flights of his imagiDation." Afler many efforts to 
improve upon this conceit for some years, he at last 
brought it out in a debate in the House of Commons. 
'* The right honorable gentleman is indebted to his mem- 
ory for his jests, and to his imagination for his facts." 
Mr. Sheridan knew what it was to draw upon his memory 
for his wit. 

I will close this article with a quotation. ** At a period 
fertile beyond most in our history in men of splendid 
talents, unaided by the advantages of birth, [his father was 
an actor,] hereditary wealth, or family connexions, with- 
out the assistance of learning, this extraordinary person 
contrived, by means as mysterious as they were success- 
ful, to rear for himself a structure of fame and fortune, 
as brilliant at least, if not as solid, as that of any, even 
the greatest, of his contemporaries. Not contented with 
the reputation of being the first dramatic poet of his time, 
he aimed at, and acquired, the still higher fame of one of 
our most eminent orators and statesmen, associated with 
nobles and princes, ' and might,' as he himself, ex- 
pressed it ' have hid his head in a coronet, had he been 
contented to barter his independence for such honors as 
princes can bestow/ Long, however, before his death, 
his reputation, public as well as private, had been on the 
wane. Embarrassments and disgrace gradually thick- 
ened around him, and he, who began his career like a 
comet, advancing with great and accelerating activity 
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iDto the full blaze of popular and ro^al favor, afler be had 
paaoed bis perihelion, lun out with diminished force and 
lustre into the cold and ungenial regions of peDnry and 
distieas, and ended in an obscurity aJmoBt as great, as 
that from which he had at first so glorioiuly emerged." * 
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FiovBB XVI. — Hbad of Judge Marshall. 




It ie Bometimes Bud to Phrenologists, "what do you 

think of the head of Judge Marshall f there is nothing 

remarkable in its appearance, and k U not large; yet he 

* Edinburgh PhreDotogicil Jaumal. 
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tary of one of the departments, or a foreign minister ; 
and in addition to all this to have been thirty-four years 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a court which has power to decide upon all the great pro- 
Tisions of the constitution, whether they rendered null a 
law of a State or of Congress, besides an extensive jurisdic- 
tion in cases arising between citizens, — I say, to have 
been under all these influences, must have produced a 
wonderful effect upon an intellect naturally strong and 
well balanced. 

We will now respectfully give our impressions of the 
organization of this distinguished judge. He was a tall 
man, of rather spare habit, and probably of a nervous, bil- 
ious, and sanguine temperament. His constitution was 
remarkably firm, and formerly he endured great physical 
efforts without injury. In after life he became more 
exclusively a man of hard study and deep reflection. 

Without ever having seen this great man, and merely 
from an examination of approved portraits of him, I ven- 
ture to form the following judgments of his cerebral devel- 
opment. The head is remarkable for its fine proportions, 
being a general full development ; but the model of it is 
such as to give it a strong preponderance to the higher 
sentiments and higher intellect. That the organ of com- 
parison predominated is evident both from length of 
fibre and peripheral expansion. Causality is also large. 
Individuality is well developed, and was doubtless quite 
active. The other perceptive organs appear not to have 
been remarkably large. . 

The sincipital region is much larger than the basilar. 
The head is particularly well developed in all the region 
of the higher sei^timents. Benevolence, reverence^ firm« 
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ting, defioing, discrimiDating, and combining. Through 
this shines the mildness of benevolence, the respect of 
reverence, and the inflexibility of firmness and conscien- 
tiousness. 

' We will now see how admirably his organization was 
fitted, not only to constitute a great judge, but such a 
judge as he is known to have been. 

I would remark here, that in giving the beau ideal of a 
judge, we must give that perfection of organization which 
is necessary to judgment. A judge seems by his very 
name to be Judgment individualized. With an intellect- 
ual region so large and well balanced, Judge Marshall 
had little difficulty in acquiring all the knowledge neces- 
sary to the formation of judgment ; and his organ of com- 
parison gave him his vast power of comprehension and 
.analysis, of contemplating a subject as a whole, and di- 
vesting it of all that had not an important bearing upon 
.the question to be decided. But intellect alone is not 
sufficient to constitute the judge. The feelings should 
all be active, but should act in harmony. There should 
be a large organ of conscientiousness. This is but the 
organ of a blind feeling, but it acts as a power in giving 
a strong desire to discover the truth and the whole truth, 
and in exciting the intellect to greater effi>rt when 'in 
search of truth. This we have remarked was a very 
large organ in the head of Judge Marshall. Firmness 
and cautiousness were also large. The head runs high 
and is broad directly above the ear, giving room for 
large cautiousness, conscientiousness, and firmness. These 
gave a guardedness and steadiness to the progress of his 
investigations. With the organs of self-esteem and ap- 
^ probativeness moderate, he preferred the duties of a 
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CHAPTER XL. 



wASBtnaTox — a skktch of hib charactkb 

DFOH PHRKHOI^OICIL FRIKCIPLES. 



FiauRE XVII. — Head op Washington. 




I HiiTE not seen the views of any Pbrenologiat upoa 
the character of him, whose memory holds the first place 
in the hearts of the whole natioa. Thia great, but wel- 
come task I will attempt, availing myself of such facta 
as can be collected from the descriptiona, busts, statues^ 
and portraits of bim to he obtained. All the leading 
events of his life are so well known, that it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. 
24 
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Braddock, and engaged in the French and Indian War. 
He was a member of the Old Congress at the opening of 
the war of the Revolution, and Commander-in-Chief dur- 
ing the whole war, and eight years President of the United 
States. His whole life was one of responsibility and great 
excitement, giving the most powerful stimulus to his ce- 
rebral organs. He had not a public and college educa- 
tion, but he was always in situations of excitement, by 
which the large organs educated themselves. He early 
learned the great art of forming judgments for himself, 
and acting upon them when formed. 

4. GenercUform of the head. — The head was well de- 
veloped in all the regions^ and remarkable for its excel- 
lent balance. The shape of the forehead is almost the 
beau ideal for great judgment and practical ability. It 10 
not a forehead for abstractions, nor quiet reading. Men 
of such organizations as his, grow wise more by eiqwr^ 
ence and observation than by reading. The perceptive 
organs are in general very strong. His powers of obser- 
vation must have been remarkable. 

5. Organization J so far as it can be seen and conjee^ 
tured by examination of his busts, &c. — -'Of the propen- 
sities he had enough to give great energy to his character. 
Combativeness and destructiveness were doubtless large 
and active, giving him courage and a natural impetuosity 
of temper, but acting in subordination to the higher sen- 
timents. Secretiveness was also large. His well-known 
prudence of character, was owing more to this, acting 
with a strong comparison, than to cautiousness. Self- 
esteem was large, but balanced as it was by large rever- 
ence, benevolence, and conscientiousness, and little influ- 
enced by approbativeness or acquisitiveness, there was 
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but never built his character upon any one human model. 
The organ of mirthfulness was small. 

We have now to speak of his intellect We have 
already remarked its general features. His organ of 
comparison was predominant, and, acting more readily 
with the perceptive organs than with causality, he was 
judicious and practical. His causality was not so quick 
and vigorous an organ as his comparison. Hence he did 
not abound in the spontaneous reasons which flow in upon 
some minds, but he a? ailed himself largely of reasons 
presented by other minds. Hence he was deliberate in 
his judgments, as much from necessity as principle, and 
he therefore in a manner of great condescension resorted 
to the aid of the larger causality of his friends around 
him ; but when all the reasons were presented he formed 
his judgments for himself. Judgment was the great 
ruling trait of his intellect, and the admirable balance 
of his feelings contributed quite as much to its results as 
his superior intellect. 

6. Talents. — The intellectual organs are combined in 
a manner to constitute several kinds of talent. It is well 
known that he early became a surveyor ; this indicates 
the natural tendency of his mind. With his large con- 
scientiousness and comparison he would love the truth ; 
and if to this we add his large organ of number and 
locality, we have the elements of the mathematician. In 
this department he would have succeeded admirably. 
So also if we add the other large perceptive organs, we 
see the elements of an engineer, and a talented military 
commander. He would have been highly distinguished 
as an engineer. His views of great public works were 
extensive and judicious. His organ of language was 

24* 
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FwrRK XVIII.— Head op Lafatettb. 




valuable, hia character should be studied and understood ; 
to award to him qualities, which he did not possiess, ia an 
itljusti(^e to him and to ourselves, of no less magnitude 
than to deny to him that cluster of virtues so richly bis 
own. His qualities were of that kind which will bear 
the scrutiny of rigid analysis, such as Phrenologists must 
always apply, or else prove recreant to their favorite sci- 
ence. I do not know that any Phrenologist ever availed 
himself of a critical inspection of his cerebral develop- 
ments, — if so, I believe the result has never been pub- 
lished. Neither is there to my knowledge a plaster cast 
of his whole head accurately taken which can now be 
inspected. The busts of him are characteristic, and 
probably Bufficienlly correct, for the formation of judg- 
ments of his organization in all the leading points, with 
an accuracy, which, taken in connexion with what we 
know of bim, is sufficient for oar present purposes. 
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1. Id yoath he was tall and slender; in advanced life 
he was less slender, but not corpulent. His chest was 
large, and his temperament sanguine and nervous, — an 
organization favorable to great activity of the cerebral 
organs. His brain too must have been of a very fine 
quality. 

The head was large, but in very fine proportion to his 
body. Its general form was indicative of length of fibre 
in the intellectual region ; and in the regions of the sen- 
timents and domestic feelings there was both considera- 
ble length and breadth of fibre. It would be charac- 
terized as a thin, 'long, high head, rather than as a broad, 
low head. There was no deficiency of the side organs, 
so far as they give energy and discretion to character. 
But so far as they are selfish in their nature, they were 
more than balanced by the higher sentiments. 

Analysis of organs. — The organs cff the domiestic 
feelings were large. His attachments to wife, friends, 
children, and home, were very strong, and at no place 
was it more delightful to see him, than at his own be- 
loved La-Grange, surrounded by his numerous descen- 
dants, relatives, and friends. 

The organ of courage or combativeness was large, and 
his personal courage and bravery were never doubted. 
This was a strong hereditary feeling. His ancestors were 
distinguished for courage. His father died fighting for 
his sovereign in the battle of Minden. In the language 
of Washington to Congress, (after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, where Lafayette fought and bled in our cause,) '* he 
possesses a large share of bravery and military ardor." 
Secretiveness seems to have been well developed, but his 
cautiousness was not large. The prudence of character 
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awarded to him by Washington, and which belonged to^ 
him through life, was far less the result of cautiousness 
than of secretiveness, and that combination of intellec- 
tual organs, which is very piSculiar to him. He certainly 
had but little acquisitiveness , the organ does not appear 
to have been largp^ and we see no manifestation of it 
through life. He inherited a princely fortune, and he 
needed only to take reasonable care of it. His disinter* 
estedness in this particular is evident from his stipulation 
with Mr. Deane to enter the American service. His 
self-respect, however, was no way deficient, as we might 
expect in a young nobleman of a family second only to 
that of royalty. He carefully stipulated for the commis- 
sion of a Major General, but for no emolument. He does 
not appear to have possessed an undue share of love of 
approbation, so characteristic of his nation. It was not ' 
for glory, that he left his country, his wife, his child, and 
his doting friends, at the age of nineteen, when to do it 
he had to fit out his own vessel, and to escape from the 
custody of the civil authorities, and risk his life, his 
fortune, and his honor, in the cause of a country foreign 
to his own. Neither was it any far-reaching, self-seeking 
prospect ; but other motives impelled him to the work, 
his conscientiousness and benevolence were excited, and 
these, with firmness, were the predominating feelings of 
his life. The sudden manner, in which he resol?ed to 
join the American cause, shows it to have been impulse, 
and not the cool calculation of reflection. It was at a 
time of life, too, in which the impulses are strong, and in 
him, large as were his feelings then compared with his 
intellect, we do not hesitate to avow that the determina- 
tion was made, and persisted in under the influence of 
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these strong aeDtjmeDtB. " At an eDtertainment given 
by bis relative, the Marecbol de Bioglie, the commandant 
of the place, to the Duke of Qlouceater, brother to the 
British king, and then a trSltaient traveller through that 
part of PrBQce, he learns, as an incident of intelligence, 
received that morning by the Engliah prince from Lon- 
don, that the Congress of Rebels, at Philadelphia, had 
issued a Declaration of Independence. A conversation 
ensueB upon the cauBoe, which have contributed to pro- 
duce Ihis event, and upon the consequences which may 
be expected to flow from it. The imagination of La- 
fayetle has caught, across the Atlantic tide, the spark 
emitted from the Declaration of Independence ; bia heart 
has kindled at the shock, and, before be slumbers upon 
his pillow, he is resolved to devote bis life and fortune 
to the cause." * 

The injustice of the British king towards the colonies 
excited his conscientiousness, and his btnevolence led him 
to sympathize with the injured party. These principles, 
thus excited and pained, aroused hia firmness, combative- 
nesa, and deatructivenesB, and determined him to join 
beir cause. The more unequal and desperate, the stron- 
|pr the feelings. When the American commissioners 
*raged him, by recounting to him the unpromising 
■^n of their cause, the answer of LafayeUe is, 
more desperate the cause, the greater need has it 
servicea ; and if Mr. Deane has no vessel for my 
3, I shall purchase one myself, and will traverse 
^cean with a selected company of my own." 

■■^^ublless felt the more Elrongly the wrongs of 
fom the great strength of his self-esteem and 

Oratiou by J. (J. Adams. 
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his beneyolencc. There was never a champion of lib- 
erty and of human rights, without a large share of self- 
esteem. This is heightened by firmness, conscientious- 
ness, and benevolence. A fevolutionary organization is 
one of a large head in general, and large combativeness, 
destructiveness, lelf-esteem, firmness, and benevolence, 
and small reverence, with the residue of the organization 
sufficiently equal to produce no imbecility. 

This was not the organization of Lafayette, nor indeed 
of the master spirits of the American Revolution. He, 
like Washington, had large reverence and conscientious- 
ness; his sentiments, when uttered in favor of liberty, or 
against tyranny, would be strong, but he would never be 
ultra in his measures. 

His head was of the form which fitted him for a mili- 
tary commander in a just cause ; but his scruples of con- 
science would prevent his enlisting in any cause indis- 
criminately. It must have been just such a cause as 
that of American Independence, or as the first stages of 
the French Revolution. • 

His reverence and attachments being large, they gave 
to his notions of government a bias, which led him to 
believe in the union of what was heterogeneous in their 
nature. He was all alive to the rights of mankind and 
to rational liberty. This was not only con renial to the 
constitution of his mind, but was a sentiment deeply 
fixed by a five years' struggle with the Americans, where 
the rights of man were a constant theme of discussion. 
His was not a great, far-reaching intellect, original in its 
combinations, and vast in its comprehension. The re- 
flective organs are not large. Mr. Adams remarks, 
*' there are in some men qualities which dazzle and con- 
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Buine to little or no valaable purpose. They seldom 
belong to the benefactors of mankind. They were not 
the qualities of Washington or Lafayette.'' A Phreno- 

• 

logist understands this. . Lafiayett^^ after five years' expe- 
rience in America could not, like a great statesman, go 
home and infuse such a change into hit own government, 
as would secure liberty to the people under it, and also 
preserve their respect and obedience. Neither his intellect 
nor his feelings fitted him for this task ; — a task, indeed, 
to which few have ever been equal. His conscientiouJB- 
ness, self-esteem, firmness, and combativeness, induced 
him to prepare a Declaration of Rights, copied substan- 
tially from an American form, and to propose and secure 
a constitutional form of government, which guaranteed 
the rights and repsesentation of the people. But the 
mode of representation was badly contrived. It was a 
union in one body, of the clergy, nobles, and third estate 
in a National Assembly, without check from any other ; 
and this soon assumed all the powers of government, 
leaving little but an jjereditary crown upon the head of 
Louis XVI. Mr. Adams remarks, that '' a hereditary 
monarchy, surrounded by popular institutions, presented 
itself to the imagination of Lafayette, as a practical form 
of government, nor is it certain that even to his last days 
he ever abandoned his persuasion. The element of 
hereditary monarchy in this constition was not congenial 
to it. The prototype, from which the whole fabric had 
been drawn, had no such element in its composition. A 
feeling of generosity^ of compassion^ of commiseration with 
the unfortunate prince, then upon the throne, who had 
been his sovereign, and for his ill-fated family, mingled 
itself, perhaps unconsciously to himself, with his well rea- 
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8oned faith in the abstract principles of a republican 
creed. The total abolition of the roonarchioal feature 
undoubtedly belonged to his theory, but the family of 
bourbon had still a strong bdd on the affections of the 
French people, and the same doctrine, which played upon 
the fancy and crept upon the kind-hearted Lafayette, was 
adopted by a large majority of the National Assembly, 
sanctioned by the suffrages of its most intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and patriotic members, and was finally embodied in 
that roycd democracy, the result of their labors, sent forth 
to the world under the guaranty of numberless oaths, as 
the constitution of France for all after time." How 
plainly do we see in this the action of his large benevo-. 
lence, reverence, and adhesiveness, too strong for his re- 
flective powers. 

Having sworn to support this royal democracy, history 
shows with what a wonderful attachment, firmness, and 
deep sense of duty, he struggled to maintain it from 1789 
to the dethronement of Louis XVI., 10th of August, 1792. 

Destmctiveness was always a well regulated principle 
in Lafayette, never manifesting the slightest abuse at 
any time. When a great majority were " wound up by 
that war of conflicting interests and absorbing passions, 
enkindled by a great convulsion of the social system, 
Lafayette alone is seen to preserve his fidelity to the king, 
to the constitution, and to his country.'' 

His hope and marvellousness were strong principles, 
especially the former. His hope never failed him, 
whether in prison, or in whatever situation his eventful 
life exhibits him. 

We have now passed in review all those feelings, which 
appear conspicuous in his character, and we see in their 

25 
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oombinatian over/ thing that u kind, -n&pectM, JM, 
liboral, elevated, diiiotereated, bold, heroic, and lotdcr. 
lli» leuliraenta are elwajs elevaied and pure. In that 
on* noble wish, which he nttflre4 for our bappy Unim, 
we behold the outgoings of his noble feelings, " Ha; thia 
imnivnae tompio of freedom;" sajd be, " ever stand ■ 
leiaon to oppressort, an example to' the opprestrd, a sanc- 
tuary luT iho rigbli of mankind ! Add may these happy 
I'uiied iJiaios attain that complete aplendor and proqwr- 
ity, which will illuiirate the bleasinga of their go»eni- 
menl, and, for agea to come, rejoice the departed moIs 
uf iu lounders." 

, It remains now to speak of the intellect and talents of 
ihis great man. The forehead of Lafayette rapidly re- 
treated, and gave an appearance of smaller reflective 
organ, than ho possessed. I measured the organs of 
md.v.dualitj- and comparison, on the most approved bust 
ofhim. and found them to measure from the ear about 5S 
inches each. 

Colin ""•«• ■"■.^"■"■h '•''■': .. -i„.,eJ b, Mr. G. 

'"•ni; order, v.r. I„„ f * ' '""""'J. 

Ii>y.r,.h., ,,,;„, JJ"**: °"»|»;. ■»«da,.„' 
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The yery large size of the perceptive organs generally 
enabled 'him to observe with great accuracy, and, united 
with his strong feelings, would give him a strong tendency 
^ to active life, rather than study and abstract reflection. 
He would remember individual countenances with great 
ease, and attend to details. This was strikingly true of 
him. He lived a^iong life and through a remarkable 
period, — he took an active part in three revolutions — 
was five years in the solitude of a prison ; yet what has 
he written beyond what he was compelled to write in the 
discharge of his duties, or in the gratification of his social 
and domestic feelings? He took no part in all the strug- 
gle which succeeded the downfall of the royal democracy, 
except as a representative of the people, until 1830. No 
book contains his views of government fresh from his 
own mind. In the language of Mr. Adams, ** he discov- 
ered no new principles of politics, or of morals, he in- 
vented nothing in science, he disclosed no new phenom- 
enon in the laws of nature." Washington said of him, 
a few months after his arrival in this country, ** he is 
sensible and discreet, and has made great proficiency in 
our language." This was true ; he had tact and good 
sense, and felt as a gentleman should feel, and was dis- 
creet in his manners; but had he possessed the large 
reflective organs of Franklin, he would have lefl the 
records of their action, in many large volumes, upon 
science, morals, politics, &.c. &c. 

The organs of locality, and individuality, and order are 
large ; these, with his domestic feelings, would give him 
great delight in home and the management of his farm at 
La-Grange. He would also be a most delightful com- 
panion, full of facts and incidents, which touch the feel- 
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injjs aod win the heart. He too would be exceedingly 

industrious and attentive to the wants and rights o 

others. He would be a most accomplished gentleman, 

not merely because he had always been accustomed to 

the besi society, but because he had that inbred politeness 

which depends upon the oriranization. In quiet umes 

his talents were equal to any executive station, not ex- 

ceptiu;^ the highest ; but in revolutions, although he had 

all the courage and firmness requisite for the boldest 

undertakings, he had neither that alfluence of expedient, 

nor suppleness of principle, which would enable him to 

act a leading part ; and his self-respect would not brook 

an inferior station. 
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Oa. WH.KyKLlV, HIS CH^KACTER A^D TAiBJSTS A PHILO- 

SOi.HER, A p.- • , MORALIST, AlfO MAJIT OW BUSINESS, 
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be became somewhat corpulent in old age, but while 
active and in the meridian of life his sanguineouB Bjitem 
waa attong, and be poBsessed a good ahare of miucular 
power and activity, and was capable of great and long 
sustained mental and physical exertion. 

2. The quality of the brain was good. His eye was 
animated, and his whole appearance indicated great spon- 
taneoua activity of tbe cerebral organs. 

Figure XIX. — Head of Db. Franklin. 




3. Tbe head was rery large, and remarkably developed 
ia all tbe regions. Tbe frontal lobe was immense, and 
jet seems perfectly balanced by the sentiments and pro- 
pensities. It is of the third class of heads, from which 
we may expect a great diversity of character, and variety 
of genius. He would fijel no difficulty in attending to 
many pnrsuits at tbe same time, and change from one 
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parsuit to another. Hence we see him as a printer, a 
trader, a postmaster, a publisher, an editor, an almanac 
maker, a philosopher, a moralist, and « statesman, — at 
home in all, and never seeming burdened by his labors. 

I examined the bust of Dr. Franklin sold in the shops. 
It b larger than life, but probably the proportions are 
preserved with a good degree of accuracy. The relative 
size of the organs, so far as they can be detailed, are 
nearly as follows : — Alinxentiveness and destructiveness, 
moderate ; amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, adhesive- 
ness, inhabitiveness, combativeness, secretiveness, and 
acquisitiveness can be judged of only from the general 
form of the regions, — doubtless, full or large ; construc- 
tiveness, cautiousness, and approbativeness, large; self- 
esteem, average ; benevolence, reverence, firmness, con- 
scientiousness, hope, marvellousness, ideality, large ; 
mirthfulness and imitation, very large. All the percep- 
tive organs, except time, tune, and eventuality, were 
large ; the reflective organs are very large. 

Organization with analysis and comments, — His de- 
structiveness and alimentiveness were evidently small. 
He was indifferent to the pleasures of the table, living 
often upon crackers and other simple food from choice. 
He also formed a resolution, to which he adhered for a 
long time, to eat nothing that ever had possessed life, 
believing at the same time, that the capture of fish even 
was a sort of murder committed without provocation. 

His attachments were evidently strong. He dwells 
much, in his own account of his life, upon his early friend- 
ships. I think, however, that his social feelings arose as 
much from the extreme activity of his organs in general, 
and their strong tendency to sympathize with the active 
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organs of others, as in the large size of adhesiveness. 
His early attachments to place were certainly not strong, 
for he seems to have left his native city without regret, 
and he wandered much in the early part of life. His 
combativeness was evidently somewhat active, manifest- 
ing itself with his reflective faculties in argument, or with 
mirthfulness in his wit, or ridicule, or humor. He re- 
marks of himself, that he was much given to disputation 
when young, and was induced to leave it off because it 
involved him in difficulties. He then adopted the maxim 
of Pope : 

" Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.** 

Secretiveness was certainly sufficiently active to give 
a balance to his character, but never manifested abuse. 
It was, however, less active than his love of approbation, 
or conscientiousness, for he relates with unequalled frank- 
ness the whole of his early life, not in the least attempt- 
ing to hide its faults. Acquisitiveness was certainly 
active, and he was for many years exceedingly devoted 
to business, and accumulated a large estate. But in 
early life he seems to have been comparatively indifferent 
to accumulation, though he was never prodigal. He is 
said never to have spent a farthing in folly or dissipa- 
tion. His maxim at the age of thirty was, " The use 
of money is all the advantage there is in having money." 
The accumulation of wealth was submitted to as a neces- 
sary means of enjoying the gratification of philosophy. 
Hence we see that as soon as he had accumulated as 
much as he thought of advantage, he retired from busi- 
ness to his favorite scientific pursuits. His reputation as 
a philosopher was nearly all acquired after the age of 
forty-two. 
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The canstructiveness of Dr. Franklin has manifested 
its activity in various ways. He inherited this from lus 
father, ** who was versed in mechanicS| and could upon 
occasion use the tools of a variety of trades." Frank- 
lin's father adopted a most rational method, not only of 
instructing his son, but of discovering the peculiarity, of 
his genius, by taking him sometimes to see masons, 
coopers, braziers, joiners, and other mechanics, em- 
ployed at their work. <* I have since," says Franklin, 
" in consequence of these visits, derived no small pleas- 
ure from seeing skilful workmen handle their UhAb ; and 
it has proved of considerable benefit to have acquired 
thereby sufficient knowledge to be able to make little 
things for myself, when I have had no mechanic at hand, 
and to construct small machines for my experiments, 
while the idea I have conceived has been fresh, and 
strongly impressed on my imagination. 

Cautiousness was evidently an active organ;, his head 
was broad at that region, and we find him much addicted 
to provide against impending danger. Ilis public meas- 
ures and recommendations are eminently precautional. 
He warns the citizens of Philadelphia against the dan- 
gers of attack from a foreign enemy, and against acci- 
dents by fire. All his maxims have a strong bearing that 
way. Hence he remarks that he had gone through life 
so happily, that he should be quite willing to live it over 
again, claiming only the author's privilege, of correcting 
the second edition ; a thought which he afterwards 
changed, and introduced into his epitaph. 

His love of approbation was evidently very strong, 
acting with his benevolence and conscientiousness. 
Hence he sought to obtain a great name by being emi- 
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nently useful^ and contributieg to the happiness of man- 
kind. It is true his head was large, and his conceptions 
were so vast and comprehensive, as to denote his superi- 
ority from the first. But he was certainly exceedingly 
gratified with praise. It evinced no small activity of 
this feeling, to undertake the writing of his own life. 
His reverence was also active, for he was especially de- 
lighted with the notice of the great. He speaks of hav- 
ing ^' appeared before kings." To this circumstance we 
must attribute much of the instruction, which so con- 
stantly flowed from his conversation. 

I have presumed his self-esteem to have been no more 
than average. I have strong evidence of this, from a 
review of his life. How different was he from General 
Washington in this particular. There is not in any of 
his writings or sentiments the least appearance of anxiety 
about personal respect and dignity. He could not fail 
to know his superiority over others, and his taste would 
lead him to prefer good society. But I see no indica- 
tions of pride. He never pushed himself forward. He 
had not a particle of audacity, and he seems almost sur- 
prised at himself, that he had ever risen so high, and 
made so much noise in the world as he had done. His 
life is said to have been a perpetual lecture against the 
idle, the extravagant, and the proud. He eventually 
arrived at the highest honors. But had his wonderful in- 
tellect been supported by the grave, dignified self-respect 
of Washington, all the early part of his life would have 
been different, and his march to high places would have 
been much more rapid. Washington's self-respect never 
would have permitted him to write his own early life and 
give all its follies and weaknesses. But Franklin had 
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the wisdom of an angel, with the feelings of an ordintry 
man. He was sometimes egotistical it is true, but it was 
the manifestation of approbativeness. 

Benevolence, &u6. — The general, full, and equal devi^ 
opment of the higher sentiments, with his small doBtrac- 
tireness, would incline him to humanity and tolerance. 
He thought criminal codes far too sanguinary, — denied 
the principle, that punishments may be made examples to 
deter from crime, calling the reply of the judge to a con- 
demned horse-stealer, that he was ** not to be hanged for 
stealing the horse, but that horses may not be stolen," 
brutal and unreasonable. He was opposed to privateering 
and to the slave trade. His benevolence was certainly a 
remarkable trait in his character ; with his large appro- 
bativeness and conscientiousness, it produced that mild- 
ness so remarkable in his manners. Many public insti- * 
tutions experienced his well-timed liberality. His whole 
life was but a great and ardent desire to be useful. 

His reverence was a strong principle ; but it acted with 
his intellectual organs in giving a great veneration for 
the sayings and writings of the great and wise of past 

» 

ages. His organization was highly favorable to an anti- 
quarian taste. 

His head rises rather high at firmness, and hid perse- 
verance in all the great undertakings of his life show 
the presence of the feeling. It however always acted in 
harmony with benevolence and conscientiousness. Hence 
whatever he undertook was pursued. This was true of 
his philosophical experiments and his public negotiations. 
The versatility of his pursuits operated somewhat against 
the feeling, but this arose from the great number of his 
large and active organs, and his uncommonly voluminous 
head. 
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His conscientiousness was evidently a strong principle. 
He carefully ^enumerates the great errors of his life, many 
of which he repaired in the best way he could. His 
beneToIence and adhesiveness excited him to believe in 
the promidtss of his friend Collins, and he loaned him 
money that was entrusted to him by Vernon. But he 
yielded only at Collins's continued importunity and prom- 
ises to repay. And having done it, he was for a long 
time exceedingly alarmed lest Collins should fail to make 
good his promise. He enumerates this *^ violation of 
trust as one of the first errors of his life." His conscien- 
tiousness shows its activity in the case of Miss Reed, to 
whom he had been inconstant during his abode in Lon- 
don, and he made amends by marrying her afler his 
return, although she had been led to marry another man 
in his absence, that marriage being invalid on account 
of her husband's having another wife. 

Hope was strong through life. In no instance do we 
hear of his gloom or dejection ; this assisted to spread 
over his countenance that cheerfulness which always 
characterized it. 'He was certainly as remarkable an 
ioBtance of happiness, as of transcendent talents. 

His marvellousness was large and active. It was this, 
together with his large intellect, which gave him such a 
thirst for knowledge ; ** his curiosity was unbounded." 
That he was credulous appears from the readiness with 
which he believed the promises of Sir William Keith. 
But he was then young, inexperienced, and exceedingly 
anxious to get established in business, and flattered by 
the attentions and promises of Sir William. Early in life 
his religious^ views were rather skeptical, but afterwards 
he seems to have believed in the leading Christian doc- 
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trines. His deep-setrching intellect would see the Macy 
of many of the soperstitions current in the world ; and 
when we begin to doubt, it as much evinces the activity 
of marvellousness to believe every thing false, as to be- 
lieve every thing true ; it is thus we often see people 
rushing from one extreme to the other, believing all or 
rejecting all. 

His ideality was large, and we find him indulging in 
poetry early in life. His first compositions were of this 
character. The perfect, the beau ideal, the pure always 
delighted him. The polished style of Addison he made hi. 
model. The simple style of his writings is to be accounted 
for from the structure of his intellect. 

His mirthfulness is a very fully developed organ, and 
its influence upon all the manifestations of his mind is 
quite apparent. It is this which lends a great part of 
the exquisite charm which his writings possess. His 
stories and his sayings abound in rich humor. His 
memory seemed to possess a strong grasp upon any thing 
ludicrous or singular. Any one who reads his life will 
see how readily he gathers up the ludicrous incidents, 
and singular conditions of his early life, and the pleasoie 
he seems to take in dilating upon all the minute particu- 
lars : his naratives have all the interest of Don Quizolt 
or Gil Bias. He recounts with peculiar delight his first 
appearance in Philadelphia in his working dress, covered 
with dirt, and his pockets stuffed with shirts and stock- 
ings, his three rolls of bread under his arms, his going 
into a quaker meeting-house and falling asleep, &c. It 
was his humor, always delicate and refined, combined 
with ideality and mirthfulness, which gave the principal 
interest and attraction to those little pieces, which he so 
frequently sent to the press. 
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His imiiatian appears large upon the bust, and it was 
doubtless very active. It was to this that he was indebt- 
ed for his constant improvement until late in life, and his 
abilitj to suit himself to any society. We have several 
striking instances of its action, in connexion with his 
mirthfulness, when late in life ; as in the case of his imi- 
tation of Scripture style in the parable against persecution, 
and his African speech on the slave trade, in ridicule of 
a speech made in Congress on this question by a mem- 
ber from Georgia. So perfect were these imitations, that 
many looked in the Scriptures for the parable, and others 
searched ancient libraries for the pretended African 
speech. 

We have thus examined the affective faculties in detail, 
mnd it must have occurred to the reader that few individ- 
uals have manifested so frequently, strongly, and dis- 
tinctly so many of the primitive feelings. He was a large 
headed boy, and was precocious in his feelings, as well 
as intellect, and it is fortunate that his birth was so 
obscore, and that organs tending to such spontaneous 
activity had so little to excite them. Children of the 
organization of young Franklin, born in these days of 
great excitement, where books abound every where, soon 
become morbidly excitable. Their heads consume the 
energies of the whole system, and they are nipped as it 
were by the frost, while yet in the early blossom. Dr. 
Franklin remarks, " that he had often regretted, that 
when he was young and had such a thirst for knowledge, 
that no more books were within his reach." I answer, 
that to this circumstance, probably, are we indebted for 
the continuance of his life and health, and the long bril- 
liant light of his great genius. 

26 
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We will now notice his splendid intellectual organiza- 
tion. The whole anterior lobe is very large, the percep- 
tive and reflective organs were both large. This b a 
rare combination, and where we find it, and other things 
equal, we find a highly gifted individual. His early em- 
ployment of type-setting, gave great exercise to his per- 
ceptive organs, and that they w re active appears from 
his own statement. ' "My extraordinary quickness in 
composing always procured me such work as was most 
urgent." His powers of observation were quite remarka- 
ble, but I think that for this he was as much indebted 
to the spontaneous activity of his reflecting organs, con- 
stantly hungry as they were for some subject on which 
to feast, as to his perceptive organs. His observations 
were not confined, nor indeed principally directed, to the 
external physical qualities and relations of objects, but 
he was constantly tracing out causes and comparing 
them. It is not necessary to go into a detailed examina- 
tion of the perceptive organs; they are quite remarkable 
for their general fulness. Language appears large, and 
it is known that he acquired several languages after he 
was far along in life. He was not, however, a fluent 
speaker ; but I attribute that more to the infrequency of 
his attempts, the moderate> size of his eventuality, and. 
the peculiarities of his mental constitution, than to his 
insufHcient power of language. His speeches were usu- 
ally short and very much to the purpose. Had his event- 
uality been a very large organ, and had he been trained 
to parliamentary debate, or the bar, he would have been 
able, and perhaps inclined to pour out a speech of any 
ength. Individuality was large, and his power in this 
organ seems much greater than in eventuality. He never 
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attempted to write history. Anecdotes and humorous 
stories, so far as they gratified mirth fulness, were remem- 
bered. It is said of him that '* he was qualified to pene- 
trate into every field of science, and his unremitted dili^ 
gence left no field of knowledge unexplored. His curios- 
ity was unbounded ; his inquiries extended over the face of 
nature, but he appeared most interested in the study of '» 
man. Truth was the sole object of his researches." But 
he did not explore the fields of knowledge merely to gather 
together rude materials. He was more remarkable for his 
powers of deep thought and reflection, than for the extent 
of his knowledge. What he gathered was never repro- 
duced with the original stamp upon it ; it returned pol- 
bhed and enriched with the peculiarities of his own 
genius. It is said of him, « nothing passed through his 
hands without improvement. No person went into his 
company without gaining wisdom. His sagacity was 
80 sharp and his scientific knowledge so various, that 
whatever might be the profession or occupation of those 
with whom he conversed, he could meet them upon their 
own ground. He could enliven every conversation with 
an anecdote, and conclude it with a moral. By a judi- 
cious division and appropriation of time, he acquired the 
art of doing every thing advantageously, and his amuse- 
ments were of a nature that never militated with the 
main objects of his pursuits. From every situation he 
extracted something useful for himself and others. He 
turned every incident of his life to some valuable account, 
deriving therefrom experience and caution." 
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The organization in geAend is full and finely balanced. 
The ofgans designated are very large, yet do not appear 
as protuberances. They ar€r by situation in those points 
of the head where they would of course be large, if the 
head were of this general model. It will be observed 
that it is wide « and rather low in the frontal sincipital 
region, with a considerable elevation and elongation at 
the sincipital posterior section, with a broad forehead, 
. full at the. centre. The side organs are large, especially 
acquisitiveness, secretiveness, and combativeness. Of 
these secretiveness is the most central, and is the largest 
organ in a region characterized for general fulness. 

Self-esteem and love of approbation are both very 
large; inhabitiveness and philoprogenitiveness are large 
and in a region of large and active organs ; firmness is 
also quite large; these, except the last, are all selfish. 
Benevolence and reverence, and conscientiousness are 
by no means sufficiently strong to counterbalance them ; 
such a man therefore would be likely to think of himself 
in all things. Causality, comparison, and all the intellec- 
tual organs are large ; but among them comparison is 
decidedly the largest. It would be constantly in the 
service of self, — on the committee of ways and means,-— 
maturing and executing plans of self-aggrandizement. 
But the next question occurs, in what way would such 
an individual seek to gratify his selfish feelings 1 Would 
it be by accumulating wealth in a private station, or 
would he be better gratified in a public station ? It is a 
law of mind/that the organs will be active in harmony 
with each other. Love of approbation would fill his 
conceptions with the delights of public notice and office. 
This would also gratify self-esteem by the respect it would 
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lecnre. Self^teem might be reasoned into Batisftctioii 
by suggesting that wealth is Yery much respected, but 
still he would be loth to desert his powerful and impor- 
tunate near neighbour, approbativeness. 

At last we may suppose the difficulty settled by a stipu- 
lation, which exercises acquisitiveness, secretiveness, 
approbativeness, and self-esteem, and at the same time, 
furnishes employment for firmness and comparison, and 
all the rest of the organs. A high office, to which is 
attached a respectable salary, must be sought, and se- 
cured. To obtain this would require a great share of 
comparison, secretiveness, love of approbation, and per- 
severance ; when obtained, self-esteem and acquisitive- 
ness would be gratified. 

What would be the probable course which a young 
man of such an organization would pursue, starting as 
most young men do in this country from small begin- 
nings ? Suppose the legal profession should happen to 
be the pursuit of his choice, he would enter upon it with 
great industry and perseverance, and in a few years he 
would find himself, no one could tell how, at the head of 
the practice in his county, and spoken of by all, as a 
young man of great perseverance, untiring industry, 
and fine talents. He would be popular, and his friends 
would be numerous throughout the county. His own 
town or district would elect him a representative to the 
legislature. Here he would find a field open to him 
congenial to his taste. He would be untiring in his 
exertions, especially out of the house, and would become 
acquainted with all and enter into the views and plans of 
all ; he would help them and they him ; all this, under 
cover of secretiveness, would be unseen, unsuspected, 
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yet felt every where. Those who converse with him, 
would feel as if they had parted with all they knew, by a 
most delightful process, and when they come to examine 
carefully what had been given in return, would be sur- 
prised to find that they had been flattered and felt ex* 
tremely comfortable. 

It is unnecessary to pursue farther the course of a man 
with such an organization. He will as certainly con- 
tinue to advance from one point to another as the sun in 
the horizon. It will in time come to be a sentiment, 
that he triV/ have whatever he wants. His organization 
80 far harmonizes with the greatest numbers, that he has 
an intuitive perception of their sentiments. And as he 
cannot excite their reverence, gratitude, and sense of 
justice, he appeals to their selfish principles. He incul- 
cates, as one of the grand principles, to reward faithful 
party service, and that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Offices belong to our friends, the faithful of the party. 
Combativeness and adhesiveness, those strong principles 
with the greatest numbers, are excited ; all are regarded 
as either friends or enemies. 

Another principle, suggested by self-esteem, is that 
inferiors must submit to the plans of superiors, so far as 
the distribution of office is to be made among the politi- 
cal laborers. But the people, — the dear people, are 
above all ! and their wishes are to be studied with the 
greatest care, and never to be deserted I 

The next inquiry is, how will such men discharge the 
trust confided to them ? It must be recollected that they 
seldom get the highest offices, in times of great trial and 
general anxiety. It is only when things go along 
smoothly, and common talents are all that are required. 
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Id warlike and revolutionary times, men like Washing- 
ton, who prefer private life, but who for the public good 
accept office, will be brought forward. It is only when 
the ship of state sails quietly over a smooth sea, and patri- 
otism slumbers, that men may gamble for the chances of 
manning and steering her. In such times the ordinary 
duties will be very well performed by mere politicians ; 
while higher office remains in the gift of the people, it 
will not be for their interest to betray their trust, and 
when the highest is obtained, and all selfish purposes 
are gratified, and debts of party and personal service 
and attachment are discharged, from the patronage 
of the government, the respect and the praise of their 
countrymen is still desirable. They will therefore have 
no interest to betray their trust. Such are substantially 
the traits of character which we must expect to find in 
ambitious men, who come into the highest offices under 
mere party supremacy. This is placing government in 
the hands of those who have a passion for governing. 
The people, like the visitors of a picture gallery, only 
see and feel the effect, and these are the artists, who, 
with the most care, study not to improve but to gratify 
their tastes ; they are at once the servants and rulers of 
the people ! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
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FiauRB XXI. — Head OF MicBAKL Angelo. 




FiaintE XXI. is « drawing of the bead of Miehul 
Angela Buonaroti, copied from an eDgraTing, which waa 
taken from an original picture by himselfl It must have 
been aomewhat flattered, or else his bead waa one of the 
moat remarkable the world has ever known. It runs 
high, and ia exceedingly large in the siacipital region. 
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lofly, grave, and refined, and his conceptions would be 
strongly tinctured with reverence, ideality, and wonder. 
Yet chastened constantly by comparison, they would be 
in good keeping, and such as could be brought forth with 
great majesty and effect. But so different would hits 
exalted, noble, and expansive views be from all the world 
around him, that he would be constantly thwarted and 
checked in his desires, and feel the mortification of sub- 
mission to those of whose inferiority he could not but be 
deeply conscious. This would sometimes engage him in 
difficulties, and increase the irritability, of his temper. 
His destructiveness being small, and his conscientious- 
ness, and benevolence, and reverence large, he would not 
be inclined to gratify his ambition by the destruction of 
the rights of others. His ambition would go along with 
his consctkntiousness, reverence, and ideality, and call 
into aid the higher and lower intellect, in the arts of 
design. His propelling principles are too strong to be 
satisfied with the life of literature and retirement, else he 
would have been one of the greatest poets of any age. 

We have given our impressions of him, as indicated by 
his organization and physiognomy. How far do they 
agree with his life, as we have extracted it from the most 
approved writers in the following pages. 

He was born in the year 1474, of an ancient and illus- 
trious family. At the time of his birth his father was 
governor of the castle Chiusi and Caprdse? Michael 
Angelo was put to nurse with the wife of one of the 
masons of the quarries, near the place where his father 
resided, and used jestingly to attribute his excellence as 
a sculptor, to having imbibed with his milk a love for the 
chisels and mallet of his foster-father. His father was 
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poor, bat of illastrious descent. He was placed at a 
graromar-fichool, but he preferred drawing to study, and 
snatched every opportunity for that purpose. The pro- 
fession of an artist being at this period in little estima- 
tion, the pride of the father and uncle was shocked at the 
notion of his son*s following the arts as a trade, and they 
therefore sought not only by persuasion, but by chastise- 
ment to check his drawing taste. [This discloses the 
family pride, and shows the stimulus of opposition acting 
upon great firmness and combativeness, and it added fuel 
to the flame.] His father finding it impossible to stem 
his 8on*s inclinations, at last consented to his becoming 
a painter, an# he was placed under the most eminent 
painter in Italy. He early [displayed great talent ; one 
by one, his fellow pupils were surpassed, and it was not 
long before he ventured to criticise the design^ of his 
master. 

His progress under his master was that of a genius, 
frequently producing drawings of great merit. It was 
not long before they were noticed by Lorenzo de Medici, 
who became a judicious patron, and by means of whom 
he formed an acquaintance with the learned men of the 
time, by whom Lorenzo was surrounded; During this 
period he obtained the friendship of Politian, the most, 
accomplished scholar of his age, by whose advice he 
executed the celebrated small bas relief of the battle of 
Hercules and the Centaurs, which at once established 
his fame as a great artist. During his studies in* the 
garden of Lorenzo, a late fellow student, in a (it of envy 
at his rising greatness, or on some quarrel, struck him so 
violent a blow on the nose with a mallet, that he bore the 
mark through life. {This may be seen in the drawing.] 
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He early evinced the activity of his reflective powers, 
by his study of. the parts of the human figure and the 
functions of the organs. He indeed made the anatomy 
' of the human figure his great study. 

The age in which he lived was highly favorable to the 
.excitement of his genius ; it was near the time of the 
revival of letters, the fine arts, and the invention of print- 
ing, which followed in quick succession. It was indeed 
mainly Ms genius that called into new life the arts of 
painting and sculpture, and it was he, united with Brun- 
deschi and Bramante, who was destined to raise those 
splendid fabrics, which rival the greatest monuments of 
ancient architecture. Before this time, the works of 
antiquity were little appreciated, but Lorenzo and others 
had recently formed a collection of them. These were 
well calculated to excite the reverence, wonder, and 
ideality of Michael Angelo. 

When the Medici were driven from Florence, he was 
obliged to leave the city, and went to Bologna, and thence 
to Venice. At Bologna he executed a statue for one of 
the public buildings. He was assisted here by Aldro- 
vandi, an officer of state, who became his patron, and 
induced him te read Petrarch, Dante, and Boccacio 
aloud. He then returned to Florence, and there exe- 
cuted a sleeping Cupid. He was aflerwatds, in conse- 
quence of this, invited by St. Giorgio, the purchaser of 
this, to go to Rome. The next two works were a Cupid 
and a Bacchus, then a group consisting of a Virgin and 
dead Christ, called Piet4, which was placed in the 
chapel of St. Peter's. He then returned to Florence, and 
there cot the celebrated statue of David with a sling in 
his hand, from a spoiled block of marble, out of which 
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thinking to be reimbursed immediately ; but on returning 
to the pope he was repulsed by a groom of the chamber, 
and refused admittance, apparently, nevertheless, without 
the direction of Julius. 'He went home in anger, and, 
ordering his servants to sell off all his effects, fled 
immediately to Florence. Julius sent for him to return, 
but to no effect. He then sent a brief to the Florentine 
republic, requesting that he might be sent back. [Here 
is [combativeness, self-esteem, firmness, and conscien- 
tiousness.] This he disregarded, and two others fol- 
lowed, more authoritative than the former. Dreading 
the anger of Julius, he determined, in consequence of an 
invitation from Bajazet II., to proceed to Constantino- 
ple to superintend the erection of a bridge between the 
city and Pera. 

But he was prevailed on to listen to the pope's wishes, 
and to insure safety on his return, was invested with the 
title of ambassador from the Florentine State. But the 
pope had now become enraged, and on meeting him when 
he was then just entering Bologna as a conqueror, at the 
head of his army, manifested great anger and impa- 
tience, and Angelo begged his pardon and clemency. 
The pope, considering that the artist was ignorant of all 
but art, took him into favor, and he returned to his ser- 
vice. The pope, at Bologna, where he then was, ordered 
him to execute a bronze statue of himself. Afler finish- 
ing this, he returned to Rome to work upon the monu- 
ment. But Bramante, one of the architects of St. Peter's, 
who conceiving the pope inclined more to sculpture than 
to architecture, persuaded him to abandon for a while the 
completion of the monument, urging that it was ill-omened 
to prepare a tomb during his life. It was he who sag- 
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gested that Biichael Angelo should be employed in 
painting the Tault of the Sistine chapel. Julius was not 
iorry for an excuse to change his employment, and set 
him about this new undertaking. Unused to work in 
fresco, he met with many difficulties, but executed his task 
in a manner which fully sustained his previous reputation. 
Just before the pope's death, Michael Angelo was ordered 
to complete the monument or mausoleum, but Leo X., 
the successor of Julius, again took him from his work, 
even in tears. From this time this splendid genius was 
required to spend nearly nine years at the quarries, in an 
employment suited to the talents of any stone-mason. 

During the reign of Adrian VII. he returned to his 
work upon the monument of his patron Julius, but was 
again interrupted by hb successor Clement VII. Clement 
was early plunged in war, and, in those which succeeded, 
Michael Angelo was involved in the troubles of con- 
tending parties, and at last took sides against the family 
of his patron, and was appointed by the Florentine 
government a military architect, or engineer, to super- 
intend the erection of the necessary defensive public 
works, and displayed equal skill and patriotism through- 
out the siege. He, however, became suspicious of other 
leading persons, whom he informed against, and, as his 
warnings were disregarded, and he considere(f himself 
treated with contempt, he withdrew secretly from Flor- 
ence to Venice. 

He afterwards was induced to return, where he re- 
mained until the downfall of the city and the treaty of 
peace, and was at last brought anew under the patronage 
of Clement, and after this of Paul the III., where he was 
permitted to finish the monument to Julius, but in a man- 
ner much more limited than the original design. 
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After this he painted the Last Judgment, and as age 
prevented his continuing to paint in fresco, he returned 
again to work in marble, saying, '* that he found the ex- 
ercise of the mallet and chisel necessary to keep him in 
health." 

At the age of seventy-one we find this wonderful man 
commencing a new career in architecture, taking the 
charge of the building of St. Peter's. Bramante, Ra- 
phael, and San Gallo were successively appointed to con- 
duct this mighty undertaking, and removed by death. 
Michael Angelo was then appointed, and gave in the 
design from which the present building was erected. It 
was with reluctance that he undertook so heavy a 
charge. It was indeed only at the express command of 
the pope, and on the unusual condition that he should 
receive no salary, as he accepted the office purely from 
devotional feelings. He also made it a condition, that he 
should be absolutely empowered to discharge any per- 
sons employed in the works, and supply their places at 
his pleasure. To the independent and upright feelings, 
which led him to insist on this latter clause, the factious 
opposition, which harassed the, remainder of his life, is 
partly to be ascribed. Repeated attempts were made to 
remove him by those, who found his honesty and inde- 
pendence in their way. He would willingly have yield- 
ed, but for his sense of the greatness of the undertaking 
in which he was employed. During the life of Paul, and 
through four succeeding pontificates^ he held the situation 
of chief architect ; and before his death, in Feb. 156^-4, 
the cupola was raised, and the principal features of the 
building unalterably determined. 

27* 
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It ia uid of him, "thu •ublimitjr of coaception, gran' 

dtuT of form, ud brs&dth of manner, ue the eieiMDtB of 

bii stjrie. Aa painter, as Bcnlptor, as architect, be at- 

lompled and, abore any other man, sDcceeded to unite 

magnifieence of plan and endless rariaty of subordinate 

HTls, with the utmost simplicity. His line is uniformly 

vuid : character and beauty were admitled only as far 

I they could be made subseTTient to grandeur. To gire 

e appearance of perfect ease to the, most perplexing 

Bculty was the exdnsiTe power of Michael Angelo. 

is the inventor of epic painting, io that sublime circle 

the SlHine chapel, which exhibita the origin, the 

^esa, and the final diapensation of tfaeocraey- He 

personified motion in the group of the Cartoon of 

■ embodied sentiment on the monuments of San Lo- 

; unravelled the features of meditation in the Pro- 

aad aibyls of the Sistine chapel ; and, in the Last 

lent, with every attitude that varies the human 

raced the maater-trait of every passion that sways 

nan heart. The fabric of St. Peter'e, scattered 

infinity of jarring parts by Bramante and his sso- 

he concentrated ; suspended the cupola, and to 

complex, gave the air of the moat simple edi- 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

OIOBSK HORBLASD, A r 

Figure XXII. — Head of Moreiand. 




In this head we readil; lecogniae the predominance 
of the basilar region, or large size of the propensitieB 
and the unall lize of the sentiments. CantionsDess, 
approbalivenete, conscieDtioasness, and ideality are qnile 
moderate. He would not be stimolated hy ambition, or 
sense of dntj, oi anxietj for the fiitnre. He would, 
therefore, hare nothing but his lower propensities to 
excite him to exertion. His tastes and sympathies, too, 
would be congenial to those in whom the same feelings 
predominate, and his sense of the beantifiil would be 
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save that of gentlemen ; it gave him pain to imitate the 
courtesies and decencies of life. As an artist, he is 
original and alone; his thoughts are natural, and he 
never paints above the most ordinary capacity, and gives 
an air of truth and reality to whatever he touches. He 
was the rustic painter for the people ; his scenes are 
familiar to every eye, and his name on every lip." How 
strikingly do we see in all this the absence of ideality, 
conscientiousness, and love of approbation, and indeed 
the general predominance of the propensities. 

From this disagreeable description, let us turn back to 
the noble image of Michael Angelo, and who shall say 
that all the difference in them resulted from education 
and external circumstances 1 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

MBS. HAEDER, BETTER KNOWN AS MISS CLARA FISHER. — 

TALENT — AN AOTBBSS. 

Mr. Combe has given a front outline view of Miss 
Clara Fisher, in his System of Phre^ology, as illustrative 
of the organ of imitation. I have never seen her, but. 
have carefully examined a print published by Bourne of 
New York, from which the present engraving was copied ; 
and from this it would appear that she has a remarkably 
full development of the frontal organs in general, such 
as characterize the heads of precocious children. Be- 
nevolence, marvellousness, and ideality are large, and 
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PioDKE XXIII. — Head of Clara FiaHEit. 




imitation is particularly bo; the intellectual organs are 
also in general large, especiallj the two rows of percep- 
tive organs. Her tempeiament ia sanguine and nervous, 
and her person below the medium size. 

I notice among the perceptive organs evenluality, indi- 
viduality, time, tune, and language, as particularly large. 
I am informed by a gentleman, who knows her public 
history well, that she first appeared on the London stage 
at the age of seven, and soon attracted great attei^tion. 
Almost from the first, she was' entirely unlimited in 
range of character, taking both male and female parts in 
tragedy, comedy, and the opera. When at about the age 
of eight she played the character of Richard III., and 
many other parts equally difficult and apparently nnsuited 
to her age and sex. She came to America at about the 
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age of twelve, and appeared as a star throughout the 
principal cities. At this time she appeared more fre- 
quently in several pieces expressly written for herself, 
and played in some half dozen juvenile characters, both 
male and female. She was indeed a sort of Matthews in 
miniature. 

She is one of those rare cases of great precocity, which 
have not disappointed the expectations of mature years. 
She is said to have, in a remarkable degree, the power of \ 
wholly losing herself in the character she represents, — / 
a power which requires great activity of secretiveness, 
marvellousuess, imitation, individuality, and the percep- 
tive organs generally. Although imitation is large, it is 
but one of the faculties to which she is indebted for her 
success. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

G. H. GOTTFRIED, A MURDSRER BT POISON. 

The figure on the succeeding page is introduced for 
the purpose, not only of illustrating the very small size of 
some and very large size of other organs, but one in 
which the greatest crimes may be accounted for, by sim- 
ply looking at a few points. It is not one of the low 
class of ruffian heads, yet it is one of those cases in 
which it is very difficult to draw the line between extreme 
moral depravity and partial insanity. The head above 
the band, extending from the eye-brows to the top of the 
ear in the profile, and running between the ears in th6 
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G. M. Gottfried was a resident of Bremen, and had 
lived in apparently easy circumstances in the middle 
ranks of life ; her house was elegantly furnished, and her 
dress and demeanour that of a lady ; her reputation was 
untainted, and the. frequent deaths that appeared in her 
house were ascribed to heavy and unaccountable visita- 
tions of God. 

At twenty she married a rich but intemperate widower, 
whom she disliked. Soon afler this marriage she met 
Gottfried, her future husband, at a ball, and from that 
day all her wishes were directed towards him. She now 
began to color her cheeks with rouge ; hours were spent 
before her glass ; and from her toilet she hurried to her 
kitchen window, and remained there to see him pass to 
his counting-room ; but Gottfried took no notice of her. 
She had by her firqt husband four children, three of which 
lived, but her passion for Gottfried continued unabated. 
The first act of a secret and criminal nature was the 
opening her husband's desk to get money. She next 
opened that of a gentleman who lodged in her house. 
Gottfried was intimate with her husband, and she saw him 
frequently, but she now became enamoured of another 
visitor, Kasson. 

By this time she began to wish her husband dead, as 
he was always in bad health. As his life was an incum- 
brance to himself and an impediment to her, she began 
to feel as if it would be no great sin to help him out of 
the world ! In short; she soon poisoned him. 

Gottfried loved her, but was unwilling to marry her 
because she had children. Her mother came to live with 
her, and she soon poisoned her. Soon afler, she poisoned 
her youngest child, by spreading arsenic, on a piece of 

28 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

UtCE HAirXj All IlfDIAH CHWf AFD WAKXIOB. 

FiouKE XXV. — Hbad of Black Hawk. 




1. General form of head, &c. This head and face 
have the characteristJi; form of the red man ; but with ao 
much of the balancing organization of th« better' class 
of white men, that in him you Bee the Indian charac- 
ter in its best lighL The head is large, and is such as 
should belong to & chief or' leader. He could nerer act ' 
a second part. 

2. Domestic feelings. — From the portrait of him we 
cannot determine the size of the organs of-the domestic 
feelings. He never had but one wife, and had aoTeial 
children. Besides this, be ad<fited a child of hk tfivai. 



CHAPTER lUX. 

BXIKF HOTICK OF DM. tikLL. 

FiamB XXVI Hxad or Db. Oall. 




Dr. Gau. is thna described bj a. gentleman who Ti«ted 
him in 1826. " I found him," says the gentleman, " a 
man of middle stature, of afa outline veil proportioned, — 
he was thia and rather pallid, and possessed a capacioos 
head and chest. The pecuhar brilliancy of his penetra^ 
ing eye left an indelible impression. His countenance 
was remarkable ; his features strongly marked, and rather 
large, yet devoid of coarseness. The general impression 
that 4 first glance was calculated to coanj would be. 
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that Dr. Gall was a man of originality and depth of mind, 
possessing much urbanity, with some self-esteem and 
inflexibility of design." 

His organization, it will be- leen from the drawing, 
indicates th^ firm, honest, independent, kind-hearted 
man, who had great powers of observation and a quick 
perception of the relation of cause and effect. He was 
admirably endowed by nature for a discoverer in science, 
but very little suited to the promulgation of his doctrines. 
He was learned yet unostentatious, and careless of what 
was said of him. There was never a particle of quack- 
ery about him. It would give me great delight to give a 
full account of his life and discoveries, but I have room 
here only to record a few facts concerning him. He 
was born March 9th, 1757, of respectable parents ; and 
received his medical education at the medical school of 
Vienna. From early age he was given to observation, as 
appears from the history of his discovery of the organ of 
Language. He became physician of the Lunatic Hospital 
in Vienna, and had charge of many of the hospitals and 
other public institutions, requiring medical superinten- 
dence. His house was open to any, who wished to con- 
verse with him upon his peculiar views. In 1796, he 
delivered his first private lectures. He spoke then of the 
brain as the general organ of the mind, of the necessity 
' of considering the brain as divided into difierent special 
organs, and of the possibility of determining those organs 
by the development of individual parts of the brain, ex- 
hibited in the external configuration of the head. He also 
spoke of several organs which he had then discovered. 
The facts which he from time to time collected occupy 
several volumes, a^d aje soon to be given to the Ameri- 
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can public. In 1802, the Austrian government i ^sued 
an order prohibiting all private lectures, unless under 
license. Dr. Gall ceased lecturing till 1805, when he 
and Spurzheim commenced travelling and lecturing to- 
gether. Having visited most of the principal c.ties of 
Europe, they in 1807 arrived in Paris, where in November 
Dr. Gall, assisted by Dr. Spurzheim, delivered his first 
course of public lectures in that city. Here Dr. Gall 
continued until h > death, in 1828, in the 72d year of his 
age. Here, too, he acquired an honorable reputation as 
a physician, writer, and philosopher. His remains were, 
followed to the grave by an immense concourse of friends 
and admirers, five of whom pronounced discourses over 
it, as is the custom in France. 

The character of Spurzheim is so generally known, 
that in a work of this kind I must omit any particular 
history of him, and will close this article by quoting a* 
parallel drawn by a writer in the Phrenological Journal. 
We might saj of Dr. Gall, that he possessed the greater 
genius, while Dr. Spurzheim is the most acute reasoner. 
[Gall had the larger causality and Spurzheim the larger 
comparison.] To the former we are indebted for the 
discovery of a new doctrine, to the latter for its adapta- 
tion to useful purposes. Gall astonished us by the viast- 
ness of his schemes of mental philosophy, Spurzheim by 
the attractions with which he adorned it. Gall possessed 
all the genius that commands respect, and Spurzheim the 
amiability of disposition that ever ensures it 
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CHAPTER LI. 

CHANGE OF CHARACTER AND TALENTS, AND A SIMULTANE- 
OUS CHANGE OF THE FORM OF THE HEAD. 

Great changes in moral character and talents some- 
limes manifest themselves in individuals, and the question 
is put to the Phrenologist, whether the head changes to a 
corresponding extent ? This question requires a very can- 
did and considerate answer. 

1. It is important to remark upon the nature of the 
change which takes place in character, before we attempt 
to account for it, by a change in the size of organs. 

The first change is that which takes place before the 
individual arrives at maturity. During this forming period 
of character, great charifires often take place, especially in 
those who are about equally inclined to good and to evil 
practices. The different parts of character develq)d 
themselves just as circumstances draw them out at the 
usual age of tlieir manifestation. More than twenty-five 
of the primitive faculties show themselves during the first 
eighteen months, others appear at subsequent periods, and 
different groups claim ascendency at different times. As 
to all the changes of this period, there can be no question, 
that the shape of the head will change as the charac- 
ter changes. However, at this period, the organs change 
much in relative activity, without an equally corresponding 
change in size. Those organs which have never been 
excited by their appropriate objects will have been less 
a<3tive, than those which have had abundant exercise; 
bat commence the exercise of the organs by the stimulus 
of th^ Qfwn objects, and you draw them at (mce into 
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activity, and as they become active the structure improves 
as well as increases in size. We must not suppose that 
there is no other difference in cerebral organs but that of 
size. The differences in perfection of structure^ and 
tendency to activity, arising from habits of exercise, are 
quite as great as those of activity. Hence, judgments 
formed of the strength of particular faculties, without 
inquiry as to the education they have received, are liable 
to error. 

2. Aherations, which take place in the character of 
individuals after they arrive at maturity, are seldom any 
more than a change in the objects on which the faculties 
act. When this is the case, no change in the form of the 
head is to be expected. The faculty which respects tal- 
ents, office, rank, and wealth, adores the Deity, and he 
that has turned from the worship of idols to the worship of 
the only true God, has brought into action no new organ ; 
and unless he worship with more fervor, his reverence will 
not be increased in activity. 

3. Changes in the form of head are only to be expected 
where there has been a great change in the degree of ac- 
tivity of organs. If organs, which have been very active, 
cease to be so, while others, which have been idle, are 
drawn into great activity, then, in a few years, we may in 
many instances be able to notice a change. This em- 
braces the several classes of cases. 

1. Where an individual is UQt advanced beyond the me- 
ridian of life, and has become very thoughtful and studious 
for a few years, giving great exercise to the reflective or- 
gans, they will perceptibly increase in size. Thete are sev- 
eral facts which go to prove this. So, where individuals 
have been suddenly changed from situations, which did not 
give much exerdse and excitement to the perceptive or- 
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gans, to those which required great exercise and activity 
of them, we may expect a sudden growth of those organs. 

But these cases are so rare, and the changes are so 
gradual, that much pains should be taken to collect the 
facts with accuracy. Mr. Deville has been engaged in 
taking casts of individuals at different periods and ages, 
for the purpose of making comparisons. 

I have several facts founded, not upon observations made 
from comparison of casts, but still they are such as to be 
entitled to our confidence. A young artist of my acquaint- 
ance had formerly been a dealer in dry goods, and a few 
years since commenced the business of portrait painting. 
He had been absent for several years from his mother ; when 
on a visit to her, she called him up to her, and observing 
every part of his countenance carefully, said, " Your fore- 
head has altered in form since I saw you, all the lower 
part of it seems to be pushed out." This was the careful 
observation of a fond mother, when tracing out the linea- 
ments of a beloved son. It was no doubt true. Nearly all 
the perceptive organs are now very decidedly large ; and he 
says they have increased in size, since he commenced his 
new vocation. Young men in cities, it will be found, have 
greater power and activity in the perceptive organs, than 
those who have always been in country situations. There 
is a constantly changing succession of objects in cities, 
which give ample scope and stimulus to these organs. 
These rapid changes are unfavorable to quiet reflection, 
hence the knowing organs acquire a great ascendancy. 

I have noticed in very many instances, that experienced 
navigators have the organs of locality very prominent, and 
probably in consequence of great exercise of them. So 
with blind people, these organs become very large. It is 
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